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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


IT is with great thankfulness to God that we herewith give 
into the hands of the public, as the complement of the 
“Sonntagschule,” these Instructions dictated by the Spiritual 
Father upon the Sunday Epistles—trusting that the docile 
disciples of the Gospel will also become eager scholars in the 
school of the Apostle. 

The Epistles are certainly read to the people at the 
Sunday Mass, but less frequently explained, for they are 
much more difficult, than the Gospels. The last contain 
incidents, actions, parables, maxims clothed in a symbolic 
form—all is obvious and comprehensible. In the Epistles 
the doctrines of the Faith are presented in the most concise 
manner. The same truths frequently recur. Now it is not 
easy to make highly abstract doctrines practically effective in 
their influence on the heart and will, and to apprehend and 
apply one and the same truth often repeated, and ever from 
a different and novel point of view. The Author has sought 
to do this, and with this aim has diligently sought the aid 
of the holy Fathers in his instructions. Now as in a river 
the curves of the stream turn now to the right, now to the 
left, so as sometimes to give the impression of a lake or 
sheet of water, so is it, too, when “ Master” and “Scholar,” 
in the course of the instruction, for the sake of some funda- 
mental explanation allow themselves to be invited by some 
holy Father to a delay, or to an excursion into a neighbour- 
ing department of spiritual truth. Certainly the waters in 
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the windings of the river appear to have little to do with the 
general flow of the stream itself, but they are all flowing to 
an end—and that the one end of the river. 

This new book by the blind “ Master” is to be taken as 
the fruit of long consideration of the passages read as the 
Sunday Epistles, and of practical reflection upon them in the 
Lord’s service. Only in the measure that we draw near to 
the Lord, will the words of Holy Scripture come home to 
us; as we prove ourselves His own by imitating His Life and 
Sufferings, will the holy Word become our own. And so it 
is only the teacher who has himself become a scholar in the 
school of the heavenly kingdom, “like a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and old” 
(Matth. xiii, 52), that can lead his disciples to see in the 
obscure passage the sweet, crystal-clear, transparent Word 
of God. 

Now, since, according to the Apostle-Prince no prophecy 
of Scripture is made by private interpretation,’ but only 
through the Holy Ghost, Who inspired it (2 Peter i. 20, 21), 
the “Master” has, indicating these instructions, continually 
prayed the “Father of lights” (James i. 17) for the good gift 
of His illumination for himself and for his “ Scholars.” 

O Thou Holy Spirit of the Father and of the Son, grant 
that he who takes up this book may learn from it that, with 
the Apostle, it is better to love Christ than to know all 
things; give him from its pages believing courage and clear 
guidance, which may take the proud understanding captive 
_ to the obedience of the Faith, and enable him daily to crucify 
the flesh with its lusts and concupiscences. 

And in all things may God be glorified! 


THE EDITORS: 


THE ABBEY OF EMAUS, PRAGUE, 
Feast of All the Saints, 1906. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


IT was with some misgiving that I undertook, by request, 
the translation of Abbot Sauter’s Sontagsepisteln, not only 
on the ground of probable literary inefficiency, but also 
because from the character of the volume it seemed some- 
what difficult to present the illustrious Benedictine’s Instruc- 
tions in a way that should be interesting to the ordinary 
English reader. 
The German mind is proverbial for its thoroughness in 
the treatment of detail; and this very copiousness of both 
thought and expression is at times a hindrance to the less 
- profound, and certainly less patient, English mental con- 
stitution. It seemed a question, therefore, whether I should 
make large use of compression, and in many places of 
paraphrase, or let the learned and devout Abbot speak in 
his own way, and at his own length, on the deep spiritual 
truths which form the subject-matter of his teaching. 
There could scarcely be a doubt that this latter treatment 
of the book was the better way, on the ground, in the first 
place, of respect to the venerable author; and also because 
the literary interest of a translation is certainly enhanced if 
the flavour, as well as the sense, of the original is preserved. 
On the other hand, I am painfully conscious that my very 
fidelity to the German text has resulted in a certain 
heaviness of style in many places—a result which would 
probably have been avoided by a translator of greater 


dexterity. 
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It is, no doubt, in Religious houses that the volume will 
be chiefly welcomed; and it is with no little diffidence that 
one living in the world, and a layman, submits the fruit of 
his work to the approval or criticism of those who have 
embraced the life of the Evangelical. Counsels. Frequent 
allusions to the Benedictine Rule, and the monastic life 
generally, will not, however, I believe, make the Abbot’s 
Instructions less edifying to Catholics in the world; nor 
the reference here and there to local customs or events of 
continental history make them less interesting to English- 
speaking men and women. I venture to hope that the 
book, at least in great part, may be useful for both public 
and individual reading in Retreats. 

It will be noticed, perhaps with surprise, that no In- 
struction is provided for Easter and Pentecost Sundays; 
no doubt, I take it (and a member of the Order of St 
Benedict confirms the conclusion), because on those great 
Feasts no instruction would be given in the Noviciate. A 
question may also be asked as to why, on the First Sunday 
after Pentecost, the Instruction should be given on the 
Epistle for that Sunday, ignoring the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity, which the whole Church observes on that day. 
The answer is that the Abbot wishes the course on the 
Sunday Epistles to be complete, without reference to the 
liturgical use of them. The Mass of the First Sunday after 
Pentecost—and consequently the Epistle for that Sunday— 
is of course never said unless (which very rarely happens) a 
Feria should occur on one of the three week-days before 
Corpus Christi. 

Abbot Sauter’s name is one deeply revered in his Order, 
and in his own country. For years past he has suffered 
from blindness—a trial to which a reference, touching 
because of its very cheerfulness and courage, is made in 
one of the Instructions. This has not, however, interfered 
with his spiritual and theological labours. The present 
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volume only represents a small portion of what he has 
given to his Order and to the Church. 
To the sons of the glorious Patriarch of Subiaco and 
Monte Cassino I would with deep respect commend this 
translation, conscious of its many inadequacies and defects ; 
whether or not it is judged in any sense worthy of the 
original it represents, its accomplishment has at least been 
a high privilege to the translator. 


ESKBANK, DALKEITH, 
Easter Tuesday, 1909. 
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THE SUNDAY EPISTLES 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENA 


EPISTLE, Romans xiii. 11-14.—“ Brethren, knowing the time, that it is 
now the hour for us to rise from sleep; for now our salvation is 
nearer than when we believed. The night is passed, and the day 
is at hand ; let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and put 
on the armour of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, not 
in contention and strife ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


I 


The Scholar—When the Epistle for the First Sunday of 
Advent is read, it is like the fresh breeze of morning to my 
soul. A sense thrills through me, as of one who has cast 
away his old garments, and, cleansed and clad in new apparel, 
goes to keep some high festival. There comes to my mind 
the joy and triumph that thrilled the hearts of the children 
of Israel, when after long and weary wandering, for the first 
time the marvellous City of God of which “glorious things 
are spoken” burst upon their sight, and they threw them- 
selves on the ground before the Temple Sanctuary whose 
rich gilded pinnacles flashed upon their reverent gaze. 
Wonderful in its beauty is the Psalmist’s song (Ps. cxxi.): 
“J rejoiced at the things that were said to me: We shall 
go into the house of the Lord. Our feet were standing in 
thy courts, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem, which is built as a city, 
which is compact together. For thither did the tribes go up, 
the tribes of the Lord; the testimony of Israel, to praise the 
Name of the Lord: Because their seats have sat in judgment, 
seats upon the house of David. Pray ye for the things that 
are for the peace of Jerusalem: and abundance for them that 
love thee. Let peace be in thy strength: and abundance in 
thy towers. For the sake of my brethren, and of my neigh- 
bours, I spoke peace of thee. Because of the house of the 
Lord our God, I have sought good things for thee.” 

1 A 
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In the noble City of God, of which the brightness and 
loveliness enraptured the hearts of all the children of Israel— 
in the wonderful majesty of the Temple—I recognise the 
Stable of Bethlehem, filled with the Majesty of God the 
Blessed Trinity, surrounded by the blessed Angel-hosts; 
that Holy Place wherein Mary and Joseph, with the pious 
shepherds and the Wise Men from the East knelt and adored. 
But the “Holy of Holies” in this Temple is to me the Crib, 
wherein upon His bed of straw lies the Sun of Justice, Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, in the form of a poor Infant. 

Christmas is at hand. 

The pilgrimage of the children of Israel, who, when they 
come to the heights that face Jerusalem fall down and adore, 
and then hasten towards the Sanctuary, is to me a type of 
Advent, during which we, shaking off the darkness, hasten 
towards the Light that guides us to Bethlehem. 

O Sun of Morning! O Light from on high, Who drawest 
us so mightily! We rejoiced that it was said to us: We shall 
go into the house of the Lord. 

The Master— How beautiful, my son! how glorious 
indeed! All the ancient Covenant was a pilgrimage of 
4000 years, a going up to Jesus Christ, the Divine Seed 
of David, the Living Temple and City of Peace. Already 
in Paradise salvation was proclaimed, and our first parents 
rejoiced in the midst of their penance when it was declared 
that the Woman should crush the serpent’s head, and her 
Seed restore Eden, bring back the fulness of peace and 
grace, and build a new Jerusalem, which all men of good 
will should inherit. Glory to God in the highest, and peace 
on earth to men of good will! 

But we must do that which you have learnt so well in 
type and picture, and are so warmly sensible of in its 
application to the Mystery of Advent and Christmas, and 
with our Epistle in our hand, under the guidance of the 
great Teacher Paul, must consider it more closely, with 
regard to both teaching and practice. 


II 


The Master—As a sequel to an exhortation to love of 
our neighbour the Apostle unexpectedly adds the exhortation 
in to-day’s Epistle. Do this, he bids us: Keep the command- 
ments, above all the law of love, and the more earnestly and 
zealously, because you understand the time, because you 
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know how it is, in that respect, between us and the world. 
The time, namely, which we may call the night of human- 
kind, during which idleness may dare to offer some excuse 
for itself, is about to close, and a new time, a bright day, is 
breaking. We may no longer sleep, idle, and lose merit. 
The Divine Voice proclaims that it behoves us to lay hold 
of the Salvation that is nearer than before, when we 
approached it as something yet future, through faith, and 
nearer than when we laid hold, in faith, on that which was 
truly manifested to us, and received it within us. The old 
time of darkness, that came into the world through sin, has 
reached its end, and the new time of the Light of Christ is 
dawning, a Light which will reach its fulness in the day of 
His glorious return. 

So it is, and we are ourselves, as the kinsfolk of Christ, 
children of this new and latest time; therefore the works of 
darkness, sins and vices, must no more find place within us. 
We must cast these away, and clothe ourselves instead with 
the garments and armour of light, and adorn ourselves with 
virtues pleasing to God, and with works of justice. He who 
walks in broad daylight clothes himself becomingly and 
appropriately. We must no more have part with the works 
of the night—the nakedness and deformity of the soul; 
especially must we fly from all indulgence and gluttony, 
luxury and impurity, quarrelling through pride, and jealousy. 
On the contrary, we must be so adorned with virtues, that 
whoever looks upon us may think that Christ the Perfect 
One in truth stands before him. 

The Scholar—Good Master, am I not right to understand, 
under the figure of the night of which the Apostle Paul 
speaks, the night—the darkness—of Heathendomand Judaism, 
and, on the other hand, by the light and the dawning of the 
day, the Christian Religion, which had its beginning on the 
first Christmas night? As to the first—Heathendom—its 
history tells us, more than enough, under what thick darkness 
mankind lay, how the knowledge of the One True God was 
almost wholly lost, how the one pure Truth was corrupted by 
countless errors, and how the moral law and the life of virtue 
were sunk in a morass of impurity and perverseness. For, if 
through the Divine compassion, a ray of light still struggled 
through the pagan darkness—if natural and human virtues 
appeared in some isolated hero—if broken fragments of the 
primeval revelation were still handed on like single grains of 
gold in a mass of dust and rubbish—these single gleams of 
the mercy of God do not alter the fact that the heathen 
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world, in religion and morals, was sunk in deep, thick 
darkness. 

As to Judaism, in comparison with the shadows of Pagan- 
ism one may truly say that it was in the light of the 
knowledge of God. Yet, when compared with Christianity, 
Judaism also wandered in the twilight, and certainly the 
believing Jew was not in the full daylight of the knowledge 
of God and of the Truth. Judaism possessed the knowledge 
of the Truth and of Salvation, only by faith and the Divine 
promise ; Christendom possesses the Truth and Salvation in 
very deed and reality ; it is a Divine work and fulfilment— 
no longer only a promise for far-off days. If, therefore, 
Judaism does not lie in such darkness as Heathendom, 
nevertheless over Judaism is still the shadow of night—it is 
but twilight as compared with the full light of day. If, 
therefore, the works of Judaism could not indeed be called 
works of total darkness, so could they always only be called 
works of light in so far as they were lighted up by faith in 
the coming Redeemer, as they drew near the rising Sun of 
Justice, the Child-Saviour Christ Jesus in the Crib of 
Bethlehem. What I last said, good Master, of the darkness, 
with reference to the twilight of Judaism, appears to me to 
be completely contained in the Apostle’s words: “ Brethren, 
you know that it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep ; 
for now our salvation is nearer than when we believed. The 
night is past, and the day is at hand.” 

The Master—Your exposition, my son, is quite in the 
scholastic manner, but it is not yet complete and practical; I 
will help you to further knowledge. The key to the complete 
understanding of the Apostle’s teaching you find in the 
succeeding words of our Epistle: “Let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness and put on the armour of light. Let us 
walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and impurities, not in contention and 
strife; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” These warning 
words of the Apostle Paul are not addressed to pagans or 
Jews, or any of those who lived before Christ; they are 
addressed to the Christians of Rome, and, with them, to the 
Christians of all lands and all time to the end of the world 
even to us and our companions. “Brethren,” says the 
Apostle; and by that he means all who hear or read his 
words. You must also seek, my son, in addition to the two 
“kingdoms of darkness,” Paganism and Judaism, yet a third 
dominion, with regard to which the darkness and night of 
Judaism and Paganism also find their application—a 
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dominion of night and of error, to which the warning words 
of the Apostle most especially refer—a dominion of dark- 
ness which exists even in Christian days, and will exist 
until the holy mission of Christianity is fulfilled. So long 
and so widely will the Apostle’s words of warning apply. 
This third “ kingdom of darkness,” which, as it were, transfers 
to Christendom the errors and vices of Heathendom and 
Judaism, and there establishes itself anew, includes within 
itself all heretics and apostates, all unbelievers, all false 
philosophers, materialists, and rationalists—everyone, that is, 
whose thoughts and deeds are of this earth, who is swelled 
up with the arrogance of his own pride, and will not be 
guided according to the rule of faith and by desire of the 
good things of eternity. All who do not live in the Faith 
and obey the commandments of God, walk in the night and 
in darkness, they have lost the light of Truth and Grace, 
they deceive themselves with such enticing watchwords as 
Wisdom, Philosophy, Civilisation, Culture, Enlightenment, 
Freedom, Progress, and so forth. We will not uncover the 
depths of their moral life. The daily newspapers and each 
one’s experience afford us evidence enough of the abysmal 
corruption of a world that is a stranger to God and lives 
without Him, 

We will instead extend our vision to each hero of faith 
and Christian life who has received and followed the 
Apostle’s warning to awake from sleep, and turn ourselves 
to the light of Truth and Grace. The first among them may 
well be himself. Paul the great Apostle and teacher of the 
Gentiles, who says of himself (1 Tim. i. 15-17): “O faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into this world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief. 
But for this cause have I obtained mercy: that in me first 
Christ Jesus might show forth all patience, for the informa- 
tion of them that shall believe in Him unto life everlasting. 
Now to the King of ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, 
be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The ever-beautiful type of conversion from darkness to 
‘light, and the precious fruit of the Apostle’s teaching in to- 
day’s Epistle, is to all ages the great St Augustine. We 
hear what he tells us of himself in his Confesszons: “I had 
cast myself—I know not why—under a fig-tree, and I gave 
my tears free course, and they broke in streams from my 
eyes—an offering well-pleasing to Thee. And I have many 
times said to Thee, O God, not indeed in these words, but 
in thoughts like these: How long, O Lord, how long wilt 
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Thou be angry with me? Remember not yet our ‘sins. 
For I was sensible that I lay in fetters, and I uttered cries 
of lamentation: How long, how long before one shall cry, 
Morning, morning? Why should I not now, why should 
I not in this very hour put an end to my misery? So 
I spoke, and wept in the deep anguish of my heart. 
And behold, from the neighbouring house I heard the 
voice of I know not whether a boy or girl, singing and 
ever speaking: ‘Take up and read! take up and read.’ I 
had heard of Anthony, how he had accidentally stumbled 
upon a passage in the Gospel, and had at once taken it as 
directed to himself: ‘Go and sell all thou hast, and give it 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; then 
come and follow Me.” And through this warning was 
Anthony forthwith converted to Thee. Then I turned to 
the place where my friend Alypius was sitting, where on 
the path I had left the book of the Apostle (Paul). I took 
it, opened it, and silently read the passage on which my 
eyes first fell: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and impurity, not in contention and strife; but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh in its concupiscences.’ More I did not wish 
to read; there was no need. By these words was the light 
of understanding poured into my soul, and all dark doubts 
were put to flight. . . . Thou hast broken my fetters, O God, 
to Thee will I bring the sacrifice of praise. How sweet it 
was to me now, to leave sensual desire and wanton jesting, 
and joyfully to abandon what I had hitherto feared to be 
without. Thou, O true and highest Loveliness, hast delivered 
me from sinful lusts,and in their place art Thyself within me, 
Thou O Sweetness, surpassing all sweetness” (Confessions, 
Bk. viii.). So was Augustine in the most beautiful wise 
awakened from the night of sin to the bright daylight of 
Truth and Grace. Like him, countless other souls have 
listened and obeyed. 

Now the mystery of this resurrection to the daylight of 
grace does not merely concern gross sins; it has to do with 
everyone who is ascending from a natural to a supernatural 
—from an imperfect to a perfect—life. The life in his 
father’s house was a “night” to St Francis, in comparison 
with the life of poverty and lowliness, which he spent in the 
daylight of God’s grace. To St Dominic, and St Bruno the 
Carthusian, the life of a canon was as night in comparison 
with the holy rule of their Orders, and the abandonment of the 
world, the sacred solitude, to which the light of grace called 
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them. To St Ignatius of Loyola the knightly life of a 
soldier was darkness compared with that intercourse with 
God that awaited him in Manresa. To our holy Father 
Benedict the life in luxurious Rome was a dark night, from 
which he fled even before he had taken part in it; for he 
wisely willed rather to remain ignorant, and to renounce the 
knowledge and experience of a life apart from God, than to 
expose the innocence and purity of his soul to the perils of 
the world. He forsook Rome and his father’s house, to find 
refuge in the solitude of Subiaco. There he lived in the 
daylight of grace, in the unclouded contemplation of God, 
to Whom alone he turned his soul’s gaze. Hadctavit solus 
secum tn conspectu coelestis inspectoris. “He lived with him- 
self alone, beneath the eye of Him Who beheld him from 
heaven.” This happy loss (of earthly things) our holy Father 
Benedict has designed for us his children, when he cries to 
us in the Prologue to our Holy Rule: “So keep we watch 
continually, as the Scripture warns us, saying: ‘It is now 
the hour for us to rise from sleep, and our eyes are open 
on the light that God has made, and we listen with attentive 
ears to that which the Divine Voice daily cries aloud to us, 
warning us and saying, ‘To-day if you shall hear His Voice, 
harden not your hearts!’ and again, ‘He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches.’ What 
says He? ‘Come, children, hearken to Me; I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord.” ‘Walk whilst you have the Light, 
that the darkness of death overtake you not.’” This darkness 
of death we shall escape, if we loyally follow the warnings 
of our dearest Patriarch. Then his holy Rule will be for 
each of us.a light upon our way, by means of which we, like 
him, shall attain to the Light of the Eternal Vision of God. 
May our merciful God grant us this through the intercession 
our holy Father Benedict. 

The Scholar—O what happiness, to be a child of our 
Father St Benedict! 


III 


The Scholay.—\ think it is now quite clear to me, what 
one must understand by the awakening out of the darkness 
of the night into the clear light of the day. I perceive, 
namely, from the last illustration you gave from our holy 
Father Benedict, that this awakening not only signifies 
conversion from a life of sin to a life of virtue and the fear 
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of God, but, generally every step forward from a lesser to 
a higher grade of perfection. Thus I perceive most clearly 
the meaning of our vow of conversio morum—change of 
our way of life. But now I ask you, good Master, for an 
explanation of the last sentence of the Epistle: “Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Master—St Thomas says: “Everyone puts on 
Christ, who imitates Christ. For as a man is dressed in 
a garment, and appears in the colour of it, so Christ Himself, 
and His garment, which is holiness, is evident in everyone 
that imitates Christ.” For that reason St Chrysostom says: 
“To put on Christ is to make known the likeness of Christ on 
every side by holiness and meekness. Men appear outwardly 
according to the character of their clothing. Thus shall 
Christ appear in us—if we put on the clothing, that is, the 
likeness, of Christ.” The Christian must thus, as it were, put 
on the living likeness of Christ, His living form and linea- 
ments, yes, must be another Christ, so that all may recognise 
Christ in his life, his conduct, his whole deportment, and that 
there may be as many “Christs” as there are “Christians.” 
He sees also, and considers, how great and sublime a modesty, 
justice, watchfulness, love, patience, and sweetness, how great 
a lovableness and how serious a dignity, are shown forth in 
all the words and deeds of Christ: these virtues you must 
make your own, you must express them in your conduct, 
and in this way you will “put on Christ,” you will stamp 
His likeness on yourself, you will yourself be “a Christ.” 
Moreover, as the clothes adorn the whole body, so must 
the virtues of Christ manifest themselves in all our actions, 
show forth their beauty and take form within us, that in all 
our words and deeds Christ may be known and set forth. 
When we are told “We must put on Christ,” we have been 
already bidden to put off the old man. He who wears 
the garment that adorns him feels no burden like him who 
carries it done up in a bundle; so too it is with him who 
does not merely, as it were, wrap up Christ in his thoughts— 
in theory, that is—but wears and carries Him in his life and 
by imitating Him—that is, in practice—he feels the virtues 
of Christ, Whom he imitates, no weariness and no burden. 

St Chrysostom then leads us, beautifully, still further, to 
see how Christ is our full Perfection in all things, inward and 
outward, clothing us on every side, and adorning us with the 
crown of perfect sanctity. Christ, he says, is our Companion, 
our Way, our Bridegroom, our Food, our Drink, our Life, 
our Priest, our Teacher, our Father, our Brother, our 
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Inheritance, our Dwelling-place, our Guest, our Friend, so 
that we can with utmost truth say to Him: O my Jesus, 
my Love and my All. 

St Chrysostom gives us yet another thought. On the 
words “ Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
put on the armour of light,” he says, in effect, the following: 
The Apostle does not here command good works, but he 
requires that we equip ourselves for them. For when he 
speaks of wickedness (under the figure of darkness), he 
enumerates its evil works (“ Not in rioting and drunkenness, 
etc.”). But when he speaks of virtue, he does not mention 
the works of virtue, but the armour of virtue, showing by this 
that everyone who is clothed with virtue, is established in 
safety and in the brightness of the true Light. And the 
Apostle does not stop there, but ascends in his teaching to 
yet greater height—the Lord, the King Himself, is our 
clothing! For he who has put on Him, possesses all virtue 
. .. He wills that our soul become His throne, and to clothe 
us, at the same time, with Himself as our garment, so that 
the Lord may be our All within and without, our full 
Perfection, so that we can say: “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” ‘We are buried with Christ, and are planted 
together with Him in the likeness of His death, and shall 
be also in the likeness of His resurrection” (Rom. vi. 4, 5). 
... “Who abideth in Me, I also abide in Him” (John vi. 
57)... . We are His members, His planting, His building, 
His branches, His fellow-workers, in every way bound and 
united to Him, so mightily He loves us. Come to Him, 
raise thyself up from sleep and “put on” thy Lord—here 
below as the bright clothing of grace, that one day, in the 
Land beyond, thou mayst receive Him as the bright clothing 
of glory. 

The Scholar—Good Master, I thought that the motive 
of to-day’s Epistle was to serve as a preparation for the 
Christmas Feast, but the explanation, as you have given it, 
proves that Christmas has long ago come to us, and that we 
walk in the full light of our Lord Jesus Christ and His grace. 

The Master.— True, my son, Christmas has come long 
ago, and for long we have walked in the full light of redeem- 
ing grace. “The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we saw His glory, the glory as it were of the Only 
Begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.” Christmas 
is one Divine deed, worthy of His mercy, accomplished once 
for all many centuries ago. But for us, who have not yet 
attained our End, but are upon our pilgrimage, Christmas 
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is not yet finished. And whilst Holy Church, our wise and 
kind Mother, endures, in her Liturgy each year Christmas is 
renewed, that she may lead us to the grace of Christmas— 
the grace, that is, of our Redemption—till we attain the full 
measure thereof, and have entered into life everlasting. 
Therefore we can make no more complete preparation 
for each Christmas Festival, than to receive the graces of 
Christmas, fresh and renewed ever more perfectly within us. 
When the Priest has received the Lord’s Body in Holy 
Communion, and has stood awhile sunk in silent, sacred 
prayer, he raises himself, and says with a heart full of 
thankfulness: Quzd retribuam Domino, pro omnibus quae 
retribuit mtht ? “What shall I render to the Lord for all 
that He hath rendered me?” And then he answers himself: 
Calicem salutaris accipiam, et nomen Domini invocabo. “I will 
take the Chalice of Salvation, and will call upon the Name 
of the Lord.” Thus Communion prepares for Communion— 
grace for grace—Christ, and again Christ. So should we 
continually keep Christmas, and yet again keep it; each 
time it will be the best preparation for another Christmas. 
And according to the Apostle’s warning we will ever cast 
off the works of darkness, and put on the armour of light— 
even Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


EPISTLE, Romans xv. 4-13.—“ Brethren, what things soever were written, 
were written for our learning, that, through patience and the comfort 
of the scriptures, we might have hope. Now the God of patience 
and of comfort grant you to be of one mind one towards another, 
according to Jesus Christ ; that with one mind, and with one mouth, 
you may glorify God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Wherefore receive one another, as Christ also hath received you 
unto the honour of God. For I say that Christ Jesus was minister 
of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises 
made unto the fathers. But that the Gentiles are to glorify God for 
His mercy, as it is written: Therefore will I confess to Thee, O 
Lord, among the Gentiles, and will sing to Thy Name. And again 
He saith: Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with His people. And again: 
Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles, and magnify Him, all ye people. 
And again, Isaias saith: There shall be a Root of Jesse, and He 
that shall rise up to rule the Gentiles, in Him the Gentiles shall 
hope. Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing ; that you may abound in hope, and in the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


I 


The Scholar—Permit me, good Master, to put a pre- 
liminary question. The Apostle Paul says: “What things 
soever were written, were written for our learning, that, 
through patience and the comfort of the Scriptures, we might 
have hope.” Now if I look into history and see, how from 
the earliest times until Christianity—especially as regards 
the Old Testament—the Holy Scriptures have been used 
and handled, and all that has been drawn from them, 
the result of my search seems a kind of irony, a kind of 
mockery of the Apostle’s word: “What things soever were 
written, were written for our learning, that, through patience 
and the comfort of the Scriptures, we might have hope.” 
To many men of science the Holy Scriptures are so much 
material for study and investigation, like any other objects 
of inquiry. To others the Holy Scriptures indeed serve as 
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a religious study, but only for the proof of their own pre- 
conceived notions of religion. It is said there is no error or 
heresy that has not drawn from the Holy Scriptures its 
foundation and demonstration. Besides these, there is also 
a great number of such who, not innocently and in good faith, 
but as declared enemies and opponents of the Truth, abuse, 
disfigure, and distort the Holy Scriptures, in order to use 
them as a cloak for their unbelief and wickedness. So did 
those notorious masters of hypocrisy and malice, the 
Pharisees and other sectaries among the Jews. They 
substituted their own malicious, self-seeking doctrines for the 
truths of revelation, and gave them the beautiful and 
honourable name of “Traditions of the Fathers.” They 
stoned the teachers of truth, their own prophets, and put to 
death the Light of the world, the Son of God, Who brought 
them the truth. In comparison with the insult which the 
Synagogue offered to the Word of God, the deformities of 
the worship which the blind pagan world rendered are a 
harmless, foolish, children’s game. Good Master, when one 
sees such things, must one not say that it is in mockery and 
irony towards his magnificent aspiration for peace that the 
Apostle Paul places, in the very front, the Holy Scriptures, 
with the words: “What things soever were written, were 
written for our learning, that through patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures, we might have hope” ? 

The Master—The picture you have drawn, dear son, is 
altogether ironical, and a caricature of the trustful, joyful 
words of the Apostle. But you have only delineated the 
reverse of the building. Consider the truth as it really 
is. Contemplate our holy Church, Apostolic, Catholic, and 
Roman, the possessor, the teacher, the guardian, and the 
interpreter of Holy Scripture, and see what the Holy 
Scriptures have been to mankind, just through this Church. 
See the endless rows of folios—the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church, her doctors and other ecclesiastical authors, and 
ponder how great a harvest of holy doctrine has sprung from 
the seed-corn of Holy Scripture! Contemplate the planting 
of the Holy Church in all parts of the world, count up the 
bands of the martyrs, of the confessors, of the virgins, and all 
the saints of God, and acknowledge that the garden of Holy 
Scripture has brought forth noble and precious fruits of 
Paradise. How much silent consolation, how much Divine 
patience, how much holy spiritual joy has flowed from the 
inexhaustible treasury of Holy Scripture, since the beginning 
of the human race to this very hour—this is written down in 
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the book of life. How true, then, is the Apostle’s saying: 
“Brethren, what things soever were written, were written for 
our learning, that through patience and the comfort of the 
Scriptures, we might have hope.” It is not the fault of the 
Holy Scriptures if we do not draw from that sacred spring 
knowledge, peace, patience, consolation, and all good things 
which are contained in it, but it is the fault of our neglect or 
perverted use of the treasury, which God has therein laid up 
for us. It is with these supernatural gifts of God as it is with 
the natural gifts which the Most High vouchsafes to us men. 
Domini est terra et plenitudo ejus. “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” Terram autem dedit filiis hominum. 
“But the earth with all its fulness has God given to the 
children of men.” If men shared their possessions as 
brothers, and if they used them rightly according to the will 
of God, then all would be happy, so far as is possible here 
below, and earth would be Paradise. But if men do not 
share the earth and their goods like brothers, but quarrel 
over them—if men do not use this world’s goods according to 
the will of God, but misuse them for the satisfaction of 
covetousness, inordinate desire of pleasure, ambition—if men 
spend their noble spiritual gifts on the satisfaction of vain 
conceit, on the nourishment of human pride, on the satiating 
of empty curiosity, or on still more trifling objects, then can 
there spring from the gifts of God neither happiness, nor 
peace, nor joy, but only malediction, dispeace, and utter 
misery. 

The Scholar—Good Master, I will pray God for grace, 
that I may never misuse the Holy Scriptures, and the 
content of the Divine Revelation, for the satisfaction of self- 
conceit and pride, but that, through diligent study, through 
earnest meditation, through prayer and watchfulness, in 
humility, and led by the hand of Holy Church, I may 
appropriate the rich treasury of the Divine Revelation, of 
which the Apostle speaks in to-day’s Epistle. 

The Master.—The knowledge which you already possess 
will grow wider and more complete through the more detailed 
explanation of the true inner meaning of the Epistle. 


II 


The Master.—To gather up for you in the most concise 
form the inner meaning of our Epistle, I may say that this 
inner meaning was announced from the Angelic world with 
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the words: Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus 
bone voluntatis—*Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” The first of these, namely 
God’s praise and honour, the Apostle sets forth in the words: 
“That with one mind, and with one mouth, you may glorify 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” .. . “ Therefore 
will I confess to Thee, O Lord, among the Gentiles, and I 
will sing to Thy name.” . . . “ Praise the Lord, all ye Gen- 
tiles, and magnify Him, all ye people.” The second point, 
“ Peace to men upon earth,” is announced when the Apostle 
says: “What things soever were written, were written for 
our learning, that, through patience and the comfort of the 
Scriptures, we might have hope.” ... “The God of hope 
fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that you may 
abound in hope, and in the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
Finally, the third, “To men of good will,” is contained in 
the sentence: “The God of patience and of comfort grant 
you to be of one mind one towards another.” . . . “ Where- 
fore receive one another, as Christ also hath received you 
unto the honour of God.” 

The Scholar—lIt is truly a Christmas air that breathes 
from end to end of our Epistle, and Angel-music trembles 
through it; but why has the Apostle placed the Angel’s 
greeting of peace and the good will, on which that peace 
depends, precisely in concord and brotherly love? 

The Master—You must know, my son, that it was not 
the intention of the Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, to write again the Christmas Angel-greeting, but 
that I, your Master, find this Angel-greeting as it were inter- 
preted and written therein, and that this Epistle is most 
fittingly appointed for a Sunday of Advent, since in it, as 
you have most truly remarked, the air of Christmas breathes 
and the Angel-music trembles. Your question, however, why 
the Apostle in his letter most especially impresses on his 
readers unity and brotherly love, is answered, when I remind 
you of the motive of his letter, the circumstances under 
which it was written, and the readers to whom it is 
addressed. 

The Christian communities of that time consisted of 
converts from Judaism and paganism. Among these friction 
was inevitable, because of the wide differences between each 
other in birth and education, in customs and religious rites. 
The Jews were proud, in this respect, because they were the 
chosen people and had received the law. They held to it 
with all its ceremonies, even after their conversion to Christi- 
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anity, as an indispensable condition of salvation, and desired 
to lay the same burden on pagans who had come to the 
Faith. A real defilement, according to their opinion, still 
clung to such, because they had before done homage to the 
impure and God-forsaken religions of paganism. On this 
account they despised them, and treated them as people to 
whom the truth of Christianity had come, not in the ortho- 
dox way, as it had to the Jews, but only by an act of grace. 
On the other hand the converts from paganism believed they 
had a right to exalt themselves above the Jewish converts. 
They appealed to their philosophers, who in many respects 
were purer than the Pharisees, to their heroes and statesmen, 
and held it as a merit that they had been chosen to a part 
in Christendom, while the greater part of the Jews were 
excluded. The Jews were accused by them of faithlessness 
and disobedience to God, Who had rejected them. That 
such discords existed in the Roman community, is certain 
from several passages of this letter, and from the whole tone 
of it. It is exactly appropriate to what has been said, 
when the Apostle, as he frequently does in his letter, 
summons those quarrels and contentions to yield instead to 
meekness, fraternity, and practical love of our neighbour. 
This summons the Apostle bases by referring to the 
example of the Lord Jesus Christ. Who for love of us 
has received us all unto Himself—Who for love of us 
became a Jew, and submitted Himself to circumcision, that 
He might fulfil prophecy—Who at the same time had mercy 
on the heathen, in giving to them also the promise of 
redemption. And twice the Apostle grounds his summons 
to mutual brotherly love on the obligation that rests upon 
all and is the end of all creatures: To praise and. magnify 
God the Lord, the Most High. All peoples, all races of 
men, Jews and Gentiles alike, must be “of one mind,” and 
unite to praise and magnify God the Lord “with one 
mouth”: “The God of patience and of comfort grant you 
to be of one mind one towards another, according to Christ 
Jesus; that with one mind, and with one mouth, you may 
glorify God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Scholar.—Good Master, the divisions and contentions 
which were continual between Jewish and Gentile converts 
in the days of the Apostle, no longer exist, thank God. 

The Master.—Very true. Nevertheless, contentions like 
those in the times. of the Apostle have not altogether dis- 
appeared to-day. To be sure, it is no more Jewish and 
Gentile Christians who hold each other as enemies, but 
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everywhere the modern heresy of nationalism is rampant, 
as if the God of the Romans were not also the God of the 
Germans and the Slavs. Truly, in view of this diabolical 
modern heresy there is much cause to wish, with the Apostle 
Paul: “The God of patience and of comfort grant you to be 
of one mind one towards another, according to Jesus Christ ; 
that with one mind, and with one mouth, you may glorify 
God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore 
receive one another, as Christ also hath received you unto 
the honour of God... the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that you may abound in hope, 
and in the power of the Holy Ghost.” 


III 


The Scholar.—Good Master! it seems to me, the Apostle’s 
sublime exhortations to forbearance, to brotherly love, to 
concord, have often been misused as a cloak for the very 
thing which condemns. I think my idea will be fully ex- 
pressed, if I mention the one word “tolerance.” This word 
always gives me the impression of a beautifully coloured, 
yet suspiciously glistening berry, which is alluring to the 
eye, and sweet to the taste, and yet is swollen with poison. 
One finds the word continually on the lips of public speakers, 
printed in the pages of books and newspapers; but if one 
examines closely, one not seldom sees, behind the beautiful 
notice-board “Tolerance,” the grossest intolerance, lack of 
forbearance, and hatred. And this inane profession of 
tolerance is a daily, laughable spectacle. In every land 
where the population is of various religions, on the birth- 
day of the prince, Catholics and Protestants alike celebrate 
a religious festival, the Protestant preacher holds forth, while 
the Catholic priest sings Mass. If that is not brotherly 
love!! Certainly the title “colleague” or “comrade” as 
applied between Catholic and Protestant clergy may be 
fraternal, but is much more tragi-comic. 

Seriously, though, an error of our day is more poisonous 
and godless, which directly destroys Religion, by laying 
down that the various religious confessions are all equally 
right, and so puts off the knowledge of the Truth, which 
can be but one and exclusive, until the hour of death. An 
apostate has represented the various confessions under the 
figure of coloured panes of glass, through which as it were 
the same pure sunlight shines and communicates itself to 
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the eye. As no one of these single colours can claim for 
itself the exclusive possession of the veritable sunlight, so 
also, says this apostate, no one of the religious confessions 
can lay claim to infallibility and exclusive possession of 
Truth. That is to say, to corrupt and destroy the one 
infallible Truth, is as if a chemist by means of a power- 
ful corrosive acid and other operations should divide, 
dissolve, and destroy a living, complete, and harmonious 
organism. 

The offence against truth and brotherly love committed 
by the foolish practice of these “united worship” arrange- 
ments, and by the dazzling self-sufficiency and pride of 
this apostate, I find ironically expressed in that poem of 
Lessing, “Nathan the Wise.” The Sultan Saladin asked 
Nathan the Jew which of the three religions—Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism, and Christianity—-was the best, wisest, and 
the true religion. The Jew Nathan replied to the Sultan 
by the following parable: A father possessed a costly ring 
with a single opal, which concealed within it wonderful powers. 
This ring he bequeathed to that one of his three sons who 
should love him the most. But the nearer the old man 
approached his end, the more tender his heart became, and 
he could not endure the thought that each of his three sons 
should not have the same inheritance. He therefore directed 
an artist to make, after the exact pattern of the magic 
ring, two other rings, so like the genuine one, that no one 
could tell the three, one from another ; and he left one ring 
to each son. After the father’s death, each son professed the 
greatest love towards him, and claimed the genuine magic 
ring for himself. The matter came before the judge, who 
decided thus: Since no one can any longer distinguish the 
three rings one from another, let each of the three sons take 
care to prove with all his might, that his love for his father 
is greatest, by virtue and charity to men, and in proportion 
as he does this he will possess the genuine ring and its 
magic power. The application is obvious; but it is also 
obvious how, in relation to religious truth, it makes out 
that there can be none such, one and exclusive. 

The Master—The “tolerance” which is expressed by 
these examples, is certainly not the Tolerance of the Gospel, 
but a tolerance which has nothing to do with the injunctions 
to brotherly kindness, love of our neighbour, and unity, 
which the Apostle enjoins in to-day’s Epistle. That is 
why with this kind of “tolerance” there is no mention of 
the end and aim of brotherly love and unity—namely, the 
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praise of God and our Lord Jesus Christ—but only of an 
empty, vapouring humanism. ) 

Besides, with regard to the examples of tolerance quoted 
by you, the first of them, the “united worship,” bears the 
mark of irony on the forbearance and love which it blazons 
on its front, because even in this “land of tolerance” at one 
time no Religious Order was tolerated. The Supreme 
Pontiffs, who have preached and practised nothing but all 
imaginable charity towards the erring and those who have 
wandered from the Faith, guard themselves in the strongest 
manner with regard to such intercourse with heretics and 
unbelievers. St John the Evangelist, according to the testi- 
mony of his disciple St Polycarp, once would not remain 
under the same roof with the heretic Cerinthus, whom he 
accidentally met in the baths, but hastened away. 

With regard to the “coloured glass” of the apostate you 
mentioned, it does not take much to draw a frivolous picture 
in order to insult the revealed truth of God. The Light of 
the world would in that case have been manifested only to 
conceal Himself behind delusive colours, behind a kaleido- 
scope, and to withdraw Himself from the knowledge of 
men. The varying confessions must then be equally right and 
as true as the Eternal Truth itself, which in Christ is 
manifested to us. If so, the Light of the world was not 
revealed by Christ, but we are the victims of a juggle—of a 
game of lies and fraud. 

“Nathan the Wise” certainly expresses the formula of 
the Lodge; he is the classical representative of the Free- 
masons; he stands for that religious indifference which 
recognises no religion as true and genuine, but allows one to 
play and to have dealings with each, that finally there may 
be none left, like a used-up holiday. Humanity and the love 
of one’s kind, when the truth of the Faith is lost, are but a 
withered leaf without root or fruit. This reply of Nathan 
the Wise to the Moor defines a tendency and consequence 
of such teaching. 

From such tolerance—it clothes itself in the practice of 
daily life by such things as “united worship” meetings—or 
in the rebel uniform of so-called science and criticism—or in 
the glittering magic of poetry—from such “tolerance” we 
shall learn nothing; with such false “tolerance” we will never 
meddle. 

The Scholar—Never, never, good Master. 

The Master.—We will exercise that true and Christian 
tolerance which hates and abhors error and wickedness, but 
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loves and seeks to save the erring and the fallen; that 
tolerance of brotherly kindness, unity, and love, which Christ 
has taught us and manifested by His example; that tolerance 
which bestows peace of heart and joy of spirit, and unites us 
in the praise of the Most High. Let the Christmas hymn be 
to us to-day the outpouring of that praise—the marvellous, 
heavenly expression of the Apostolic teaching and the 
Apostolic warning: Gloria in excelsis Deo—* Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.” 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


EPISTLE, Philippians iv. 4-7.—‘‘ Brethren, rejoice in the Lord always: 
again I say, rejoice. Let your modesty be known to all men. The 
Lord is nigh. Be nothing solicitous ; but in everything, by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made 
known to God. And the peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


I 


The Scholay.—Good Master, I cannot tell you how strong 
an impression the reading of to-day’s short Epistle makes 
upon me. Is it joy? is it humility? is it sadness? is it 
thankfulness? is it wonder? is it earnest desire and 
longing ?—it is all these affections which stir my heart and 
sweep through my soul, and cast me at the feet of the noble 
Apostle Paul, even as Mary once sat at Bethany sunk in 
love and devotion at the feet of her Divine Lord and Master. 
I felt myself impelled to open the letter to the Philippians, 
from which to-day’s Epistle is taken, and to read the whole 
of it. It is short, contained within four chapters only, and as 
I read these four chapters I experienced the same impression 
that I felt after reading the Epistle—only yet more enhanced 
and in greater measure. My wonder at the great Apostle 
St Paul, my love towards him, and also my intense delight in 
his teaching, rose within me to a height I had never hitherto 
known. 

I said to myself: Is this the man, who once in his youth 
held the garments of the murderers who stoned St Stephen? 
Is it this man, who once breathing out rage, persecuted the 
Christians and dragged them fettered to Jerusalem, until, 
smitten with the lightning-flash of grace, he was struck down 
on the road to Damascus? Is this the man whose short 
span of life could fill a whole history of heroes? As he 
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the Corinthians (chap. xi): “Seeing that many glory 
according to the flesh, I will glory also... . Wherein if any 
man dare (I speak foolishly), I dare also. They are 
Hebrews: so am I. They are Israelites: so am I: They 
are the seed of Abraham: soam I. They are the ministers 
of Christ: (I speak as one less wise), I am more: in many 
more labours, in prisons more frequently, in deaths often. 
Of the Jews five times did I receive forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once I was stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day I was in the depth of 
the sea. In journeying often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils from my own nation, in perils from the 
Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren. In labour and 
painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness, besides those things 
which are without: my daily instance, the solicitude for all 
the churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is 
scandalised, and I am not on fire? If I must needs glory: 
I will glory of the things that concern my infirmity. The 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who is blessed for 
ever, knoweth that I lie not. In Damascus, the governor of 
the nation under Aretas the king, guarded the city of the 
Damascenes to apprehend me: and through a window in a 
basket was I let down by the wall, and so escaped his hands. 
If I must glory .. . I will come to the visions and revelations 
of the Lord. I know a man in Christ, above fourteen years 
ago (whether in the body I know not, or out of the body I 
know not, God knoweth), such an one rapt even to the third 
heaven. And I know sucha man (whether in the body or out 
of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), that he was caught 
up into Paradise; and heard secret words, which it is not 
granted to man to utter. For such an one I will glory: but 
for myself I will glory nothing, but in my infirmities. For 
though I should have a mind to glory, I shall not be foolish: 
for I will say the truth. But I forbear, lest any man should 
think of me above that which he seeth in me, or anything he 
heareth from me. And lest the greatness of the revelations 
should exalt me, there was given me a sting of my flesh, an 
angel of Satan, to buffet me. For which thing thrice I 
besought the Lord, that it might depart from me: and He 
said to me: My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is 
made perfect in infirmity. Gladly, therefore, will I glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ may dwell in me.” 
And in another place the same great Apostle says: “By the 
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grace of God I am what I am: and His grace in me hath 
not been void.” True indeed! the grace of God was not 
unfruitful in this great Apostle. 

Now when I call up before my mind the figure of the Apostle 
Paul in his life—when I look upon him, while he was yet 
a monster of hatred, of fanaticism, of furious persecution 
against the Christians—when I then contemplate him after 
his conversion as a hero of faith, a martyr of charity, a 
vessel of election, as a man who has filled the world with 
the renown of his deeds, I cannot but wonder at the picture 
of this great Apostle presented to me by to-day’s Epistle— 
a picture so mild, so gentle, so glorious. They are sweet, 
fragrant odours from the heavenly palm-forest which breathe 
through this Epistle—they are Angel-voices from the Crib, 
joyous pipings from the gentle shepherds, which ring to-day 
from the mouth of the Apostle Paul—and I feel how fittingly, 
in preparation for Christmas, is this Epistle appointed for 
a Sunday of Advent. “The peace of God, which surpasseth 
all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

The Master—You have engraved in your heart, my son, 
an admirable picture of the Apostle Paul. It is told of St 
Jerome that, when studying Paul’s Epistles he often laid 
down the book and cried: “Paul, thou willest not to be 
understood,”—I would add: “Paul, thou willest to be felt, 
thou willest to be taken pains with, thou willest to be 
imitated.” You have begun part of this work, my son; God 
bless your progress and your achievement. The complement 
of the picture of the Apostle Paul, which your reading of 
to-day’s Epistle has formed in your heart, I would further 
add, is most especially the transfiguration of suffering, which 
the face of your picture expresses so sweetly, so lovingly, so 
arrestingly. The Apostle had written this letter from his 
captivity. It seemed as if he were near the end of his 
course, after a life full of grace and rich in act, after so many 
battles in the conflict for Christ and His kingdom. He is 
already in possession of the peace of Christ, and this makes 
his spirit so radiant, his heart so calm, his words so tender 
and loving. There is, besides, one circumstance which makes 
the Epistle to the Philippians so moving and arresting, and 
which completes the character-sketch of the Apostle Paul. 
The Philippians had always received the Apostle with ardent 
love, and had also supported him by timely gifts. To 
express his thanks is the main design of this letter. To 
his end the Apostle accentuates how sincerely he loves 
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them—the Philippians—and how greatly he desires for them 
true perfection in the practice of their holy religion. With 
the same design he praises their care for him, which unites 
them in one destiny and aim for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. Because he loves them so earnestly, he enjoins 
them to make their moral conduct, in spite of all dangers, 
agreeable to the precepts of the Gospel. Love has occa- 
sioned the writing of his letter, mutual love must be the 
thanksgiving for that love; this courteous expression of 
thanks occasions the Epistle to the Philippians. The Apostle 
holds it to be a duty arising from his gratitude, because he 
loves them, to work in union with the grace of God for the 
progress in devotion and holy living of those to whom he 
writes. 

Now we have stayed long enough beside the person 
of this sublime Apostolic prince; it should serve to make 
his wonderful teaching better understood, and received with 
greater blessing, by us. So let us go on to the more detailed 
explanation of the text of our Epistle. 


II 


The Master.—St Augustine, writing on the text of the 
Epistle, says in effect the following: Gaudete in Domino 
semper—“ Rejoice in the Lord always.” The Apostle com- 
mands us to rejoice, but “in the Lord,” not with the world, 
for he who has his joy with this world cannot be a friend 
of God. As a man cannot serve at the same time two 
masters, so no one can at the same time rejoice in the Lord 
and with the world. These two kinds of joy are utterly 
separated from one another, one is altogether contrary to 
the other. When anyone rejoices with the world, he cannot 
rejoice in the Lord—when he rejoices in the Lord, he cannot 
rejoice with the world. May joy in the Lord so secure the 
victory that joy with the world may come to an end! Joy 
in the Lord is ever growing, but joy with the world is ever 
diminishing, until it is all ended. Now it is not said that 
we must not rejoice so long as we are in this world, but only 
that, whilst in the world, we are to rejoice in the Lord. But 
now someone says to me: “I am in the world; if I rejoice 
therefore, I rejoice there, where I am.” What? Are you, 
because you are in the world, not also in the Lord? Listen 
to what the Apostle says to the Athenians, what is spoken 
in the Acts of the Apostles of God our Lord and Creator: 
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“In Him we live, and move, and be” (Acts xvii. 28). There- 
fore the Apostle exhorts us with the words: “The Lord is 
nigh ; be nothing solicitous.” That is a mighty saying, that 
the Lord, Who is high above all heavens, is nigh to the poor 
children of men. For where can He not be, Who is above 
all? Who is this Lord, Who is so far and at the same time 
so nigh to us? Who else but He, Who in His mercy has 
become our Neighbour. 

God indeed became our Neighbour through the Incarna- 
tion. What is further, what more utterly separated, than 
God from man, the Immortal from the mortal, the All-Holy 
from sinners? And since God was so infinitely removed 
from us, He stooped down to us and became our Neighbour. 
Therefore you must not sorrow, because the Lord is nigh, 
Who made all things. 

Worldly joy St Augustine describes in the following 
words: “You rejoice with the world as often as you rejoice 
in injustice, in uncleanness, in shame, in hatred, in those 
things in which the world delights. . . . The joy of the world 
is wickedness with impunity. Men revel, commit impurity, 
feast themselves on empty spectacles, wallow in drunkenness, 
defile themselves with shame, and have no ill to suffer—that 
is the joy of the world. You have no hunger, no fear of 
conflict, no other fear, no sickness, no disappointment, to 
suffer. You have more than you need in everything, peace 
of the flesh, obstinate security in evil-doing—that is the joy 
of the world. But God’s thoughts are not as men’s. It is 
a great mercy of God when He does not leave injustice un- 
punished, and when He chastens men now in this world, 
that He may not be compelled to condemn for ever in 
another... . So do you rejoice, my brothers, in the Lord 
and not with the world; that is, rejoice in truth, not in 
injustice, rejoice in hope of eternal life, not in the lust of 
earthly vanity. So ought you to rejoice; wherever you are, 
and as long as you live, be not solicitous, and know that the 
Lord is ever nigh unto you.” 

St Athanasius, in his Lzfe of St Anthony, gives us a most 
beautiful thought on this spiritual joy: “There is a way of 
always conquering the evil one, and this way is spiritual 
joy and constant recollection of the Lord; it tramples down 
the devices of the demons like smoke, and chases the devil 
instead of our being terrified by him.” And truly the Christian 
has not only one, but many grounds and good reasons to 
rejoice, namely all the benefits which, in common with the 
rest of Christians, and besides in his own individual person, 
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he has received, and may yet hope to receive ; how he must 
cast aside sorrow, when he thinks upon the everlasting 
blessedness which God the Lord has prepared for him in 
heaven. “Rejoice,” says Isaias (viii. 14) “in the Lord, and 
I will lift thee up above the high places of the earth, and 
will feed thee with the inheritance of Jacob thy father.” 

The Scholar—Good Master! the injunction of the 
Apostle, and what you have now brought forward as to 
spiritual joy, reminds me vividly of the injunctions which our 
holy Father Benedict so often gives in his holy Rule, that we 
should abstain from grumbling as from a detestable evil. I 
also remember how in your “Colloquies” you have sharply 
chastised the grumblers, and I understand right well what 
you have said, when I compare your words with the earnest 
injunction of the Apostle Paul: “ Rejoice in the Lord always: 
again I say, rejoice” —of this noble Apostle, who can speak so 
gloriously of himself: “I rejoice greatly in all my trouble.” 
But now I ask you, good Master, to explain to me the 
signification of the expression : “ Let your modesty be known 
to all men,” which is immediately subjoined to the injunc- 
tion to rejoice. 


III 


The Master.—This “modesty” is nothing else than the 
evident manifestation of the joy of spirit and peace of heart 
which the good man possesses. Men can read joy of spirit 
and peace of heart from a man’s eyes, from his countenance, 
from his manner, from his words, and from his whole 
conduct. 

The Scholar.—That is very true, good Master; I have 
often known men, who spread around this peace of soul like 
a loving atmosphere, which gave one courage. And I have 
heard tell of enclosed communities, of which the happiness 
and peace gave the impression that happiness had enclosed 
itself along with the Religious. 

The Master.—So Cicero said long ago, and after him St 
Augustine. The idea of “modestia” is derived from the 
ideas of “modus” and “temperies” or “temperantia,” often 
translated as “moderation” and “temperance” or “sober- 
ness.” Where moderation and temperance are, there is no 
“too much,” and no “too little.” And further on he says: 
The moderation of the soul is wisdom. But if you ask what 
wisdom is, I would reply: Nothing else than the temperance 
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of the soul, that is, the state of each, in whom the soul is free 
—that is, in which she neither rises to excess, nor sinks 
below her proper standard. And again Cicero says: Let 
each think as he will, I hold “modestia” to be the crowning 
virtue. A certain wise man most finely says: What is 
the rose? Answer: It is the purple of spring. And what 
is “modestia”? Answer: it is the purple of the virtues. 
No purple decks a cardinal or a king so beautifully as 
“ modestia” bedecks everyone that possesses it. It is 
“ modestia,” also, which adorns the other virtues, as royal 
clothing adorns royal virgins. On this account Euripides 
calls “ modestia” the fairest gift of the gods. If the quality 
of the soul is to be known by the behaviour of the body, the 
behaviour of the body is, equally, an expression of the soul. 
St Augustine has therefore laid down in his Rule, that in all 
our movements there should be nothing out of the way, but 
only what beseems our sanctification. 

The Scholar—Good Master! The injunctions which St 
Augustine lays down seem to me most sublime; I find, how- 
ever, that they are precisely the same as our holy Father 
Benedict repeatedly expresses in his Rule, most especially 
when he writes of the last steps of humility for a monk: 
“The ninth degree of humility is, when the monk holds his 
tongue in check, and is silent, until he is spoken to. . . . The 
tenth degree of humility is, when the monk is not lightly 
prone to laughter, because it is written: The fool lifts up his 
voice in laughter. The eleventh degree of humility is, when 
the monk, with gentle speech and without laughter, humbly 
and earnestly speaks few and reasonable words, not lifting 
up his voice... . The twelfth degree of humility is, when 
the monk’s humility not only dwells in his heart, but is mani- 
fested through his outward conduct to all who behold him 
that is, when at Divine Service, in prayer, in the cloister, in 
the garden, when travelling, or in the field, or wherever he is 
sitting, going, or standing, he casts down his eyes, with bent 
head, thinks upon his sins, calls to mind the strict judgment 
of God, and says with the poor publican: I, a sinner, am not 
worthy to lift up my eyes to heaven, ...” Good Master 
might not one think that one is listening to St Paul, when he 
says: Modestia vestra nota sit omnibus hominibus—* Let 
your modesty be known to allmen”? Altogether, it appears 
to me that all you have said concerning “ modestia” is in- 
cluded in what we understand as “discretio”— modest 
temperance””—and our highest virtue, as it were the crown 
and the mother of all our virtues is, as the holy Pope 
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Gregory says of the Rule of our holy Father Benedict, to be 
“ discretione preecipua.” 

The Master—Very good, my son! And you have ‘so 
well understood how to bring the words of the Apostle Paul 
into connection with those of our holy Father Benedict, that 
it will be useful for us to treat more at length of this virtue, 
and adornment of all our virtues—“ modestia.” The Apostle 
wills, then, that Christians should show forth their modesty 
(modestia) before all men, and through their own interior 
virtue allure their fellow-men to imitate the same virtue. So 
it is related of St Bernard, that through his sweetness and 
lovableness he drew all to the love of God and purity of 
heart. For, as the author of his life tells us, there shone 
from his exterior appearance a truly spiritual lovableness, 
from his countenance gleamed no earthly, but a celestial, 
brightness, from his eyes streamed angelic purity and dove- 
like simplicity ; so great was the beauty of his inner man, 
that it was constantly manifested by outward signs, and 
the outer man shone forth, overflowed by the fulness of the 
interior purity and grace. In this “modestia,’ St Bernard 
relates, the Irish bishop Malachy so distinguished himself, 
that he moved no limb without a reason for doing so. The 
like is told as to the virtue of “ modestia,’ in the Acts of 
the Martyr, St Lucian, whom we have learnt to describe at 
the same time as both “offerer” and “altar.” St Ephrem 
expresses himself, in his book De virtutibus et vitits con- 
cerning the virtue of “modestia,’ thus: “Everyone who 
curbs his tongue with the bridle of modesty, refrains himself 
from revilings and curses, does not rejoice in vain talk, nor 
allows himself to wrong his fellow-men by calumny and 
detraction, knows how to keep and guard with silence a 
confidence intrusted to him. Everyone who is modest in 
hearing does not lend his ear to vain and ill-willed chatter. 
He is modest with his eyes who does not choose to see 
everything amusing or scandalous he may happen to meet 
with. He is modest (ze. sober) in mind, who so rules 
his heart, that it does not blaze up in anger, and is not 
easily disturbed. Amidst distinctions, glory, and honour, 
‘modestia’ is manifested, when one knows how to bridle 
the mind so as not to be dazzled with honours, compliments, 
and distinctions. In our thoughts ‘modestia’ is practised, 
when by the fear of God we put away flattering and mislead- 
ing whispers. In eating ‘modestia’ is shown, when one 
does not long for luxuries, does not long to eat at wrong 
times, and does not find one’s delight in unwonted and 
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special indulgence. In drinking ‘modestia’ becomes evident, 
when one is moderate not only in wine but also in water- 
drinking.” 

The same thing—only more briefly—says St Bernard 
(Ep. 113); “Holy discipline (modestia) brings spirit and 
body into unison, bows the proud neck, provides a rein, 
ennobles the countenance, controls the eyes, hinders laughter, 
bridles the tongne, holds inordinate desire within limits, 
appeases anger, regulates movement and repose.” 

And another teacher says: “Let wit be without teeth 
(22, not bite unkindly), pleasantry without coarseness, the 
voice without noise, movement without bustle; speak little, 
think more, arm thyself with holy discipline, cast the eyes 
down and lift up the spirit to heaven.” 

So much as to the “modestia,” to which the Apostle so 
earnestly exhorts us. In order to establish his exhortation, 
he adds this short sentence: Dominus prope est—“ The Lord 
is nigh.” We may understand this of that nearness of God 
in which we continually live, and of the unfailing eye of our 
“ Heavenly Watcher,” under which we stand continually—or 
of the Judgment, the particular as well as the general 
Judgment, to which we daily draw nearer. But we, my 
son, will understand it of the holy Christmas, which already 
with swift steps comes to meet us. Dominus prope est— The 
Lord is nigh.” And as we were warned, on the first Sunday 
of Advent, to “cast off the works of darkness” because “ the 
day is at hand,” so will we cast aside all fruitless care, all 
grief, all sorrow, and with thankfulness pour forth our 
prayers to our heavenly Father, because “the Lord is nigh.” 
This will give our hearts that peace, with which the Apostle 
ends: “And the peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
eee keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our 

ord,” 

This “peace” is the “reconciliation of God with men,” 
which Christ has brought to pass. Therefore Christ is 
called our “ Peace,” that is, the Author of our peace (Eph. 
ii. 14). This peace the Prophets and the Angel have sung 
around the new-born Saviour, and God the Lord in His 
mercy has imparted to men. This “peace” is, again, the 
peace of men one with another, when quarrelling and strife 
and all disunion between them vanish, and men live in unit 
one with another as brothers of Christ and children of God. 
This “peace” is, finally, the peace of our own heart, of which 
St Ambrose says: “The peace, which the holy soul possesses 
with God, is the peace of conscience, which surpasses all 
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understanding.” For this peace we will pray God the Lord, 
that with pure hearts, with joyful minds, with love and 
desire, we may be worthy to visit the Saviour-Child, and 
to cry with the Angels: “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to men of good will.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


EPISTLE, 1 Cor. iv. 1-5.—‘“ Brethren, let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries of God. 
Here now it is required among the dispensers that a man be found 
faithful. But to me, it is a very small thing to be judged by you, or 
by man’s day: but neither do I judge my own self. For I am not 
conscious to myself of any thing, yet am I not hereby justified: but 
He that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge not before the 
time ; until the Lord come, Who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts: and then shall every man have praise from God.” 


The Scholar— While the Epistles for the foregoing 
Sundays of Advent show an evident, immediate reference 
to the high and holy Feast of Christmas, to-day’s Epistle 
appears to me in no way to put one in mind of the great 
Festival. 

The Master—We may quite safely take it, that Holy 
Church appointed our Epistle, which deals with the im- 
portance and dignity of the Priesthood, because this Sunday 
closes the Ember Week, in which she is wont to confer Hol 
Orders. What is more natural than that the Church should 
follow the administration of the Mystery of Holy Order with 
an instruction, a kind of exhortation, on this Sacrament, its 
operation and its reception ? 

Yet you will find that in our Epistle the discourse is 
pretty much based on the idea of “judgment.” Now since 
the coming of the Divine Saviour at Christmas calls to mind 
another twofold coming—His Coming in the general judg- 
ment at the last day, and in the particular judgment to each 
soul in the hour of death—therefore the Apostle Paul’s 
exhortation as to the judgment of the Lord is certainly a 
very suitable preparation for the holy Christmas Feast. It 
includes likewise the summons that we should take and 
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receive to our hearts the loving Coming, so rich in grace, 
of the Divine Saviour-Child, that we may be able to endure 
the coming of the Judge of the world at our death and in the 
general judgment. 

Finally there is a deep lesson contained in the emphatic, 
I might say the “Mass-conscious,” words of the Apostle: 
“Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” In the mystery 
of Christmas our Redemption had its foundation; the 
Saviour of the world has appeared, and has begun the work 
of Redemption, which He will complete and crown with His 
Death on Golgotha, and with His Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. This work of Redemption, which historically was 
once for all fulfilled in the Person of our Redeemer, will be 
extended and continued in the Holy Church to the end of 
time; but its continuation is intrusted to the hands of the 
Apostles and their successors, the Bishops and the Priests. 
How beautiful, how full of mystery, how sublime, therefore, 
the power and the dignity of the Catholic Priesthood appears 
in to-day’s Epistle, brought so close to its origin and fount, 
the Crib of the Divine Child of Bethlehem! The Bishops 
and Priests of our Holy Church are they who as it were 
receive the Divine Child, the Fountain of grace, from the 
arms of Mary, and who give Him, with all His grace, to 
mankind that needs Redemption, even to the end of time. 
Sic nos existimet omnis homo ut muinistros Christi et 
dispensatores mysteriorum Dei—“ Brethren, let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God.” 

The Scholar.—Good Master, if the Bishops and Priests of 
our Holy Church, these legitimate and true, God-ordained 
and God-established Successors of the Apostles, are they 
who convey to us the Divine Saviour-Child, then in this truth 
lies a condemnation of all those who by some other way 
would bring our Lord Jesus Christ and His work of salvation 
to men, a condemnation that could not be more completely 
established than by the words of the Apostle: “Let a man 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God.” There come before my 
eyes those false Apostles, who even in our own times rise up 
here and there, invade and impose upon the flock of Christ, 
which they wish to lead to Him immediately, not through 
mediators whether men upon earth or the saints in heaven— 
they do not even except the Queen of Heaven, the dear 
Mother of God, herself! How can they bring Christ to men, 
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Whom they have not even received? They do not receive 
Christ in doctrine, for they have no unity of doctrine, and 
each may interpret Scripture as he will—they do not receive 
Christ in the Sacraments, because they have cast aside the 
Fount of all Sacraments, the holy Sacrament of the Altar. 
And the All-blessed Virgin will scarcely place in their hands 
the Divine Child, since they banish him and dishonour His 
Mother! How can these men bring Christ the Lord through 
their empty phrases and vain bombast? If they were right, 
then what the holy Apostle Paul says were madness: 
“Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.” 

The Master—Now since by the grace of God we priests 
are called to the sacred office, that the Child Jesus may be 
ever new-born: in the Sacramental Oblation of the Holy 
Mass, and in the hearts of the Faithful through our teach- 
ing and through dispensation of the means of salvation; we 
indeed are summoned, above all others, to learn more per- 
fectly the knowledge of the dignity of the Priesthood according 
to the words of the Apostle’s letter, that we may be able to 
meet the coming Saviour as His called and faithful servants, 
and to say to Him: Ecce adsumus—* Behold, here we are, 
do with us according to Thy will.” 


I] 


The Master—But now to the detailed interpretation of 
our Epistle. In order to understand its content, we must 
realise the motive of the Epistle to the Corinthians. This 
motive is as follows: In the Church at Corinth dangerous 
schisms had arisen, because some claimed this Apostle, some 
another Apostle, as their own, created parties and strove with 
each other with odious hatred—as if this or that Apostle, and 
not Christ, were Lord and Master of all. Human weakness 
brought it to pass, that many teachers inclined too much to the 
favour and praise of men, and in consequence their followers 
directed their attention and their sympathy more to their 
persons than to the real matter in hand—our holy Religion— 
and the One Master, the Lord Jesus Christ. This dangerous 
trouble to the flock of Christ the Apostle Paul treats by oppos- 
ing to it the statement of the true proportion of the Faith and 
the pure teaching of Christ. Those set over the Church, he 
says, are not themselves the authors and rulers of the society 
which they teach and direct; but as little are they merely 
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appointed by the Christian community. They are, rather, 
appointed by God to be “ ministers of Christ, and dispensers 
of the mysteries of God.” As such must they be looked 
upon and esteemed by the household of faith, not for any 
_ personal properties or prerogatives, but for the authority and 
mission, with which they are clothed by God and the Holy 
Church. To God and the Holy Church alone, and not to 
the community, are they accountable for the right discharge 
of their office. My word—explains the Apostle Paul— 
therefore in no way depends upon the favourable verdict it 
may gain from you or from human judgment; yes, not even 
the approving witness of a good conscience is able to decide 
that I have rightly executed my ministry, but solely the 
judgment of God. If you notwithstanding pronounce a 
verdict of judgment on those who rule over the Church, you 
commit a grievous injustice; you usurp God’s prerogative ; 
you do in time that which will only be manifested at the end 
of time; you pronounce your judgment on the appearance 
merely, not on the inward reality. Not you, but God alone, 
has right of judgment; He alone has authority to pronounce 
the sentence. 

The Scholay—Good Master, the esteem and reverence 
which the Apostle Paul desires for the priests and ministers 
of the Church, is truly not hard to win, when their office is 
administered rightly and worthily ; but how is it, if the rulers 
of the Church themselves are found unworthy and vicious ? 

The Master.—The teaching and the exhortation of the 
Apostle are then found especially applicable. Then it is 
not personal worthiness and fitness that demands honour 
and reverence for the servants of the Church, but the fact that 
they represent God, the power and authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. If all priests were prominent for personal 
holiness and fitness, what they teach and do might easily 
be looked upon by men weak in faith as something merely 
human; but the teaching and the grace of Christ shine forth 
the more divinely, the dimmer and feebler is the vessel in 
which they are offered. 

The Scholar—People say sometimes that the sins of 
bishops and priests are “negative arguments for the divine 
origin of our holy Church,” because they say: If the 
Church had not been a divine institution, it would long ago 
have been deemed so because of the priests themselves. 

The Mastery —Exaggeration can never destroy the truth 
there is in this saying; thank God, Christ is the Head of 
our Holy Church, He abides with her to the end of time, 

Cc 
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and the gates of hell shall not prevail. Now let us turn 
again to the matter in hand. If the words “Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ,’ and so forth, 
in the first place convey a summons to the faithful, to hold 
in high esteem the “ministers of Christ” as such, as such 
to treat them and to love them, no less, in the second place, 
is there an admonition to the “ministers of Christ” that as 
such, and as nothing else, they esteem themselves, and 
accordingly act and live. The “ministers of Christ” are 
not allowed on this account to secure honour and recognit- 
tion for themselves, but they must work in all things to this 
one end—that Christ be acknowledged as only Lord and 
Master. If, therefore,a congregation has the happiness to 
possess a distinguished priest, they must so much the more 
intimately unite themselves with Christ, Who has deigned 
to open the richness of His goodness in their midst. Since 
those set over the Church are “ministers of Christ,” let no 
one of them dare to be held as despicable or of little account, 
for the Lord wills to be glorified in their ministry, and how- 
ever their talents and gifts may vary, even in the highest 
degree that merits reward, they are yet all alike in the call 
they have received from Christ and the trust they hold for 
Him. So long as nothing is pronounced against a priest by the 
Church herself, he has a right to the unconditional confidence 
of the faithful; we have to interpret his teaching in the best 
possible way, to bear with his weaknesses indulgently, to hinder 
his faults by prayer and atoning penance, and never to let 
the priestly character suffer for the unworthiness of him who 
bears it. But the duty of the priests themselves is to renounce 
every honour for their own person, even as Christ sought 
only the honour of His Father, and they dare not refuse to 
follow the example of the lowliness and humiliation of the 
Redeemer. 

The similar obligation, which arises on the one hand for 
the faithful, on the other for the priests, from the fact that 
the latter are “ministers of Christ,’ follows also from the 
other consideration, that they are “ dispensers of the mysteries 
of God.” By these mysteries of God, we are to understand 
the doctrines of the Divine Revelation, and the means of 
grace in the Holy Church. Over these the priests are set as 
administrators and stewards (dispensatores). From this it 
follows : 

_ (1) If it were allowed in the Church, that men might be 
judged by men according to human knowledge, we should 
feel altogether compelled to attach ourselves to this man, 
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who distinguished himself by sagacity, abundance of know- 
ledge, or quickness in showing it, and to turn our back on 
that one who was of moderate talent, small knowledge, and 
little mental agility. But in this manner none may conduct 
himself; rather, there is one Divine Truth, which all announce 
according to the measure of the authority which God has 
divided to each, and according to the limits of the office 
wherewith He has entrusted each. As the faith of the 
uneducated is no less a gift of the Holy Ghost than that of 
the learned, so the preaching of the mendicant friar contains 
the same Divine Truth as that which the master of oratory 
treats with all the splendid stores of his learning, and the 
ministry of the most insignificant priest accomplishes the 
same mysteries of salvation as the most exalted prince of 
the Church announces from his chair of learning. 

(2) If it were permitted in the discharge of Divine worship 
in the Church that the people should be edified only by the 
piety and the spiritual proficiency of an individual, then only 
those would be acknowledged by the Faithful as priests of 
the Church whose religious devotion and inspiration were 
without question. But the ministers of the Church are “ dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God,” which, by their ministry, 
convey the Divine graces, the riches of which these stewards 
can neither diminish nor increase. Gold is gold, whether it 
flow from the hand of a serious or a frivolous man: so the 
Holy Sacrament is Itself, whether It be dispensed by a worthy 
or an unworthy priest. 

From what has been said it follows that the ministers of 
Christ are answerable to no man, not to the congregation, nor 
to any temporal jurisdiction, nor to any private person, but 
solely and only to the Lord Jesus Christ for their spiritual 
functions on behalf of the Church. Therefore it is said 
further of the dispensers of God’s mysteries that “a man 
must be found faithful.” He is a true steward of the 
mysteries of God, who wastes nothing of the goods com- 
mitted to his charge, but rather continually takes pains that 
he may ever increase in holy knowledge and spiritual 
understanding, that he may be able to impart to the faithful 
in due measure the heavenly treasures that are always grow- 
ing in his own soul. He is a true steward of the mysteries 
of God, who sets himself to edify and to foster the whole 
field of his mission, and not only a single part of it, with the 
same special watchfulness ; if he shows the same care for the 
altar and the confessional, for the pulpit, the school, and the 
service of the sick. He is a true steward of the mysteries of 
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God, who exercises his ministry not mechanically, but with 
spirit and life, who preaches the doctrines of Divine Truth, 
and does not sow the weeds of human wisdom in the field 
of the hearts of his faithful. He is a true steward of the 
mysteries of God, who gives his congregation the guiding 
light of his good example, and does not overturn by his 
conduct what he has built up by his teaching. Finally, he 
is a true steward of the mysteries of God, if as a good 
shepherd he watches his flock, and defends them against the 
assaults of the devil—if he hunts the “ foxes” from the Lord’s 
vineyard, and from that vineyard brings forth fruit an hundred- 
fold. 


Ill 


The Scholar—Good Master, since the “ministers of 
Christ” have to render account to none but God the Lord 
with regard to His Holy Church, I see clearly that none, 
except the Church herself, has the right to pass judgment on 
the acts and the conduct of Christ’s ministers—“ Touch ye 
not My anointed ”»—“ Revenge is Mine”—and I well under- 
stand the severity with which the Apostle Paul condemns 
passing of judgment on the clergy. But now, history as well 
as daily experience tells us, that upon none is judgment more, 
and more readily, passed, than upon the priests and all the 
ministers and rulers of our Holy Church, as if for every one 
men had to give an account to themselves, or as if they had 
the right to demand a reckoning from them. How often in 
the clubs, in high circles as much as in common public- 
houses, in private parties as well as public meetings, in 
journals and daily newspapers, as much as in corrupt fiction, 
yes, even in books which lay claim to science—there is 
reckless discussion of the conduct of the priests and all 
ministers of our Holy Church. Whence is this phenomenon ? 

The Master—TYhat the passion of criticism, the passion 
of calumny and abuse directs itself so readily against those 
in authority, especially against spiritual rulers—this is based 
on pride, and on men’s lawlessness that springs from their 
own selves. Every one who is placed in a high position is 
just on that very account looked up to with enmity by proud- 
hearted men. Therefore pride desires to climb higher than 
all who are so placed. (“Superbia” is from “superbire” = 
“superire,” ze. “to go higher,” than another—higher than 
itself, and finally even to go higher than God the Lord, as 
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the spirit of pride and the father of all the proud, the devil, 
desired.) But now as pride cannot surpass the dignity of 
those in high positions, in a practical way, it does this in 
spirit, and by slandering, calumniating and abusing those 
who are placed above it. Especially when abuse and criti- 
cism are directed against the priests and ministers of the 
Church, men find a peculiar charm in them, just as there is 
a peculiar charm to secular governors and rulers in attempting 
to rule within the Church of God. This fascination is as old 
as the Church herself, and will scarcely end before the end 
of her time of trial. Perhaps it has its deepest root in a 
secret fear and dread of the Priesthood, which nevertheless 
in their inmost hearts men recognise and feel is an authori- 
tative guardian and judge of the conscience. Often it is just 
a bad conscience that begets hatred and persecution of the 
Church and her ministers ; men seek to divert attention from 
their own malice and wickedness, that they may direct the 
flashlight of calumny and slander on another. So people 
accuse the Jews of doing—whether rightly or wrongly I do 
not know—that when they sometimes have made, or intend 
to make, a right profitable cut into the flesh of Christians, 
they set a priest-baiting on foot, that they may divert the 
wrath of the populace from themselves and on to the Church ; 
just as the ancient tyrant Nero did, who for his own amuse- 
ment set fire to the city of Rome, and, in order to divert 
the anger of the people from himself, threw suspicion 
on the Christians, and set on foot one of the most horrible 
persecutions. 

The Scholar—Good Master, if it is indeed inadmissible 
for laics, and those not called thereto, to adjudicate on the 
moral worth and the spiritual ministries of priests, then one 
sees how utterly unauthorised it must be to make the very 
validity of priestly ministrations depend upon the priest’s 
personal worthiness, so that one owes no further obedience 
to an unworthy ruler, as the heretic Hus and other teachers 
of error have done. 

The Master.—On this account the Apostle refuses all 
judgment over another, yes, even over his own self with any 
certainty: “But to me, it is a very small thing to be judged 
by you, or by man’s day: but neither do I judge my own 
self.” 

The Scholar.—But can priests then escape without judg- 
ment and sentence if they commit crimes—which God 
forbid ? 

The Master.—Certainly not, my son, the Apostle Paul 
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only says that priests are subject to no human, that is, no 
secular judgment: “He that judgeth me is the Lord.” Now 
the tribunals, which God has appointed for the priests and 
rulers of the Church, have to pronounce judgment upon 
them, therefore in the Church there exists both an interior 
and exterior court of judgment. Before the one (the Sacra- 
ment of Penance) they appear like the veriest layman, as 
their own accusers, and by the sentence of the Holy Ghost 
are loosed or bound ; before the other they appear as accused 
or cited, and are either acquitted or receive punishment 
according to the law of the Church. 

The Apostle says: “I do not judge my own self. For 
I am not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I not 
hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Therefore judge not before the time, until the Lord come, 
Who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” With these 
words St Paul gives the deepest, innermost reason for the 
truth—that God is the one only Judge. God the Lord has 
alone the right to pronounce judgment upon men, because 
He is the Lord of all things and the Lawgiver. Now every- 
one who bears rule and lays down laws can judge his subjects 
according to the law. Therefore whoever arrogates to him- 
self the right to judge another, seizes on the rights of God, and 
is a rebel against the Lord Most High. God the Lord has 
alone the ower to judge His creatures, because He is all wise, 
He knows the hearts and searches the reins of men. 
Therefore whoever takes upon himself the right to judge 
another, runs the risk of error and injustice. Even on him- 
self a man cannot pronounce an infallible verdict, although 
the conscience is a voice of God and a strict judge, because a 
man’s conscience may go astray and be blinded through self- 
love and human weakness. Not without good reason was 
that proverb invented: “Every man is his own gilder.” 
And, finally, God alone has the w2// to pronounce a righteous 
judgment, because He alone is Sanctity, Justice, and merciful 
Love, because He it is Who endlessly rewards goodness, 
punishes wickedness, and all the while exalts His mercy 
above His judgment. Now the time of the judgment God 
has reserved to Himself, and this is true for each individual 
at his death, and for the whole world at the last day. Who- 
ever then takes upon himself to judge another, usurps the holi- 
ness, the justice, and the love of God, and sacreligiously puts his 
hand before the time to a work, the execution of which belongs 
to God alone according to His all-holy determination. 
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The Apostle Paul closes the Epistle with the words: 
“Then shall every man have praise from God,” by which he 
exhorts us not to seek praise from men, and not to desire it 
before the time, but rather to endeavour so to live, that we 
may one day look for praise—that is, for acknowledgment and 
reward—from the Lord. Tothis the high and holy Christmas 
Festival exhorts and entices us. The manifestation of the 
Saviour-Child foretells His coming to judge mankind. He 
who receives the light that is come into the world, and 
holds true to Christ, shall not be condemned ; he who rejects 
Christ is condemned already. But He has given us power 
to become the children of God, we have seen His glory, the 


glory of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS AND 
VIGIL OF THE EPIPHANY 


EPISTLE, Galatians iv. 1-7.—“ Brethren, as long as the heir is a child, he 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all: but is 
under tutors and governors until the time appointed by the father: 
so we also when we were children, were serving under the elements 
of the world. But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law: that He might 
redeem them who were under the law; that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. And because you are sons, God hath sent the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father. There- 
fore now he is not a servant, but a son; and if a son, an heir also 
through God.” 


I 


The Scholar—Good Master! The content of to-day’s 
Epistle leaves these questions on my lips: Who is the heir 
and the child? Who is the servant? Who are the tutors 
and governors? When is the time appointed by the father— 
the fulness of the time? What application have these 
words to us? 

The Master.—The heir is the chosen people of the Jews, 
to whom the national blessing of God’s promises was 
vouchsafed. This nation is compared to a child, who 
certainly is the rightful heir, who will yet only come into 
possession and enjoyment of his inheritance when he is come 
ofage. The Jews were like children not yet of age under 
the servitude of the Old Testament Law, and the government 
of the prophets, the patriarchs, and the high priests of the 
ancient covenant. In this school the chosen people were 
educated and trained until their coming of age, that is, until 
they were capable of entering into their inheritance and 
receiving the blessings of salvation. The time of this prepara- 
tion had reached its end with the appearance of Christ, 
inasmuch as God had through the Law vouchsafed to the 
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Jews what He willed to vouchsafe. The best among them 
had laid aside their stubbornness, had come to be conscious 
of their sinfulness, and with intense longing awaited the 
promised Redeemer. The fulness of the time was also come 
for the heathen; they too were ripe for the salvation that 
was at hand. Their fathers, too, had forgotten God, and 
fallen beneath the servitude of sin. As the Jews did not 
find rest and peace under the Law, so the heathen did not 
find this peace from their own God-forsaking systems. 
Neither science, nor philosophy, nor art, nor might and 
power, could restore them to their lost inheritance, and give 
them that peace which the Angels sang over the Crib of the 
Child of Bethlehem. 

The Scholar—I know that the Old Testament Law did 
not, and could not give salvation, but that it could only 
prepare men to receive the promised salvation. But why 
was the preparation so long, lasting so many hundreds of 
years? Could not the Almighty and All-good God have 
vouchsafed the promised Redemption at once after the Fall, 
at the time, that is, when our first parents, in punishment for 
their sin, were expelled from Paradise? And if He could, 
why did He not will to do so? 

The Master.—First, | must, my dear son, again earnestly 
lay down with regard to this, that questions which touch the 
counsels and actions of God, must only be put with great 
reverence and in deeply grounded faith. Therefore the 
first answer to this question of yours would be, that such a 
preparation of the nations, and especially of the Jewish 
people, was necessary on this account, that the Eternal God 
in His wisdom, power, and love, so ordained. This first 
established, I will now direct your attention to the so-called 
ground of convenience, that is, the reasons which make God’s 
dealings under the given circumstances appear natural and 
becoming. Listen then: 

1. If the Eternal God had been under any obligation to 
redeem mankind, it would certainly have been only right and 
fitting that the grace of Redemption should forthwith and 
without delay have been granted to men. 2. If mankind 
had stood to the Eternal God merely in the relation of a 
servant or hireling, that would again have pointed to men 
receiving at once reward or punishment or forgiveness, and 
then that God should have left him to himself, without 
further care on his behalf. 3. But since mankind stands to 
the Eternal God in the relation of a disobedient child, who is 
indeed the rightful heir, but has lost his inheritance through 
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the Fall, therefore the process of his redemption must take 
quite another way—a way that corresponds as completely 
with the justice, wisdom, and goodness of God, as with the 
sinfulness, weakness, and helplessness of fallen man. 

With great tenderness and deep wisdom the Apostle 
gives the answer in his beautiful similitude of the child not 
come to age: “As long as the heir is a child, he differeth 
nothing from a servant, though he be lord of all: but is 
under tutors and governors until the time appointed by the 
father.” No father gives the paternal inheritance into his 
son’s hands so long as the child is under age, and if, moreover, 
he shows himself ill-bred, frivolous, and prodigal, the prudent 
and loving father will keep his degenerate son the longer 
under his superintendence, until he becomes better, and fit 
to take possession of the paternal inheritance. These lessons 
of daily life the Divine Saviour exhibits in the arresting 
parable of the prodigal son. In that story the unhappy son, 
before “the time appointed by the father,” extorted his 
inheritance from the father, went with it into a strange land, 
and wasted his wealth in evil living. The consequence was 
that the foolish son fell into servitude under a hard master, 
so that, hungry and in want, he was compelled to herd swine, 
and would gladly have satisfied himself with the husks these 
unclean beasts were wont to eat, but “no man gave to him.” 
Only then, made better by trouble and sorrow, did he come 
to himself once more, only then with penitence could he 
return to his father, and enter once more into his rights as 
a child. It is easy to apply this to the Jews. They, through 
their descent from Abraham, were the chosen children of 
God and heirs of the graces of Redemption; through their 
unfaithfulness and their apostasy from God they became not 
merely not of full age, but children who had turned out ill 
and lost their claim to the paternal inheritance. Foolish 
indeed and stubborn were the Jews, and therefore so much 
the stricter, so much the longer must be the hard training of 
the law, through which God the Lord willed to fit them once 
more for their original inheritance. You can read in the 
books of Moses the fearful threats denounced by the Lord 
against the transgression of the law. O how strict a tutor 
under whom the “child” Israel was placed! And the 
threats did not merely remain threats, the Lord fulfilled them 
with terrible strictness. All this was to bring to the conscience 
of the chosen people their exceeding sinfulness, weakness, 


and helplessness and to awaken in them the longing for the 
Redeemer. 
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II 


The Scholar—Good Master! I have sometimes heard the 
assertion made, with a convinced self-satisfaction : “Thank 
God we are not Jews, for it cost the Jews very dear to be 
the chosen people.” 

The Master—This assertion, my son, is frivolous and 
shows great foolishness.’ Let us but make the application 
to ourselves, and you will find the right answer to such 
frivolous ideas. 

The Scholar—But how does it apply to us, that God in 
the Old Testament placed His “ child” (the people of Israel), 
under tutors and governors, that He brought that people 
through law and discipline to the consciousness of their sins 
and their misery, and their need of a Redeemer, and made 
them long earnestly for such ? 

The Master.—It has very much todo withus. We too must 
come to the consciousness of our sinfulness. We too must 
tremble before the unending punishment that He threatens ; 
we too must realise our own weakness. And we, realising 
our sins, our guilt, and how we deserve punishment, must 
call upon a Redeemer, that when He manifests Himself we 
may receive Him with joy and thankfulness. For how would 
it help us, that the old world was brought to the consciousness 
of sin and guilt, to the knowledge of its spiritual and bodily 
need, and groaned for deliverance, if we on the contrary, in 
our fancied justice and strength, were in no need of forgive- 
ness and help? We imagine we are right. We think that 
God looks upon our deep learning, our refined manners, our 
educated taste, and our fluent words, with which we adorn 
and beautify our evil desires. We persuade ourselves that 
the world is going very well, and that God calls that progress 
and civilisation, which we call so. We are whited sepulchres, 
not knowing that these sepulchres are full of corruption, because 
they appear whited and outwardly adorned. Thousands of 
men are, every hour, as much idolaters, servants of the flesh, 
oppressors of their brethren, liars and ruffians, as were the 
men of the old world, only under a mitigated form, and 
cloaked by hypocrisy. Ah, the new civilisation is a terrible 
bandage over the eyes of the world. We think ourselves 
right, what is wrong with us? In our eyes God is a kind 
master, why should we tremble? Few, certainly, in these 
days live with the sense of those terrible judgments once 
denounced against the Israelites, and many say: We have 
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done and do according to the desires of our heart, what 
harm has happened to us?—Only, this self-deception will 
end horribly! The water, now so clear and still, the wind, 
now so calm and gentle—trust them not! In its appointed 
hour a hurricane breaks loose and piles up the billows 
mountain-high, swallows up the proud ship, and tears out 
trees by the root or rends them in sunder. The happiness of 
the sinner, the triumph of cleverness, the continually smooth 
course of life’s stream—trust them not! There is One Who 
is the Divine Avenger, Who stretches out hither and thither 
His avenging arm, and casts down the hypocrite and the 
worldly man in deepest misery. But the recompense has its 
own day reserved for another world. The Jews had only this 
earth, and earthly woe—the Christian on the other hand has 
eternity and the torments of eternity to fear. A cork can for 
a long time go circling round in a whirlpool. It does not 
go swiftly, but it cannot escape, it will infallibly be drawn 
into the gulf. Even so the evil-doer does not escape his 
judgment. However long his life may be, it will come to its 
end, swallowed up in the dark gulf of eternity, and what 
awaits him there is manifest from the punishments which God 
held over the Israelites—over each individual and over the 
whole nation. Those punishments are recorded in their 
history, so that we have evidently before us the chastisement 
of God, even where He is shown to have relented, and in fear 
behold Him ever manifesting Himself as Sanctity and Justice. 
We must not shelter ourselves behind the fact that He trained 
the people of Israel by tutors and governors—we are sinners 
like the people of all bygone centuries—the Sanctity and 
Justice of God are as evident as they have been for thousands 
of years—weakness in resolution and in the accomplishment 
of good are, in spite of all good will, the same as the Apostle 
describes in himself, when he says: “I am delighted with 
the law of God, according to the inward man: but I see 
another law in my members, fighting against the law of 
my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in 
my members. Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” 

L. he Scholar.—Good Master! It weighs on my spirit, like 
a prisoner who from the heavy atmosphere of his dungeon 
pants for the fresh, health-giving breeze of the forest on a 
spring morning, and I long indeed that you, good Master, 
should now pass on to the passage in our Epistle, that is so full 
of joy: “But when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the law: that 
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He might redeem them who are under the law; that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” “The fulness of the 
time” has shone forth—the salvation of the world has 
appeared. Why, then, did then the Redeemer will, or why 
was He bound, to submit Himself to the law of the old 
Covenant? Could not the Redeemer accomplish His work 
by one single act of His Will, and plainly announce to man- 
kind: I will, be you redeemed? 

The Master—My son, that sounds a little like: “Be 
embraced in millions, you who dwell in eternal light”— 
and “We all believe in one God, Jew, Heathen, Christian, 
and Hottentot”; but, joking apart, we are handling a serious 
subject, and will speak of it seriously. 


cit 


The Master—The question, why the Divine Redeemer 
did not will simply to say to mankind: “I will, be you one 
and all redeemed,” is a question concerning the Divine plan 
of salvation, in which not only the Divine omnipotence, but 
also the Divine wisdom, love, and justice, co-operate. And 
therefore the Divine Redeemer willed, and was bound to 
subject Himself to the law of the old Covenant, for the 
following reasons: 

I. The law of the old Covenant was given by God, and 
could neither be destroyed nor brought to an end summarily. 
On this account Christ placed Himself under the law, reproved 
with Divine witnesses the Jews for their transgression of the 
law, and declared the curse which was laid on them for that 
transgression. 

2. This curse the Divine Redeemer took upon Himself, 
and thereby set free sinful men from the punishment of their 
transgression of the law: “Behold the Lamb of God, Who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” “ J am the good Shepherd, 
and lay down my life for my sheep.” “Knowing that you 
were not redeemed with corruptible things as gold or silver, 
from your vain conversation of the tradition of your fathers: 
but with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted 
and undefiled.” 

3. So, too, the Saviour of the world not only did not 
destroy or bring to an end the law, but, inasmuch as He 
subjected Himself to the law, He Himself perfectly per- 
formed the law, fulfilled and completed it by the new law of 
love, which He gave to the world. How would a condemned 
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criminal appear before the judge who gave his only son to 
death for him! Now, with the same feeling must you 
appear before God your Judge, and before His Son, Who 
has shed His Blood for you. Look with the deepest wonder 
upon a Love, whose greatness no human heart has ever 
imagined or could ever have hoped for. Look with the 
deepest thankfulness upon a Love, which was so great, as to 
give His Only-begotten Son to death for enemies and sinners, 
and look with deepest emotion and answering love upon that 
Son and His Love, which was so great as to lead Him to 
take upon Him man’s true flesh from a Virgin, that He 
might have flesh and blood to offer up for you upon the 
Cross. Do this especially at Christmastide, when the 
Virgin bore Him to the world. Now since the Son of 
God took flesh, placed Himself under the law, took 
upon Him the guilt of sin, and blotted out our sinfulness 
upon the tree of the Cross, the Divine Justice was satisfied 
and the Eternal God could now once more exercise 
His boundless mercy. So the immutable justice of God, 
that knows no change, demanded. If God vouchsafed 
His grace to men, that could not be without His manifesting 
at the same time, in the sight of heaven and earth, the 
inviolability of His law, and the eternal changelessness and 
majesty of Hisjudgment. So through the heaven of heavens 
every spirit bowed in yet more profound adoring fear before 
the unapproachable majesty of His Will. So beside the 
eternal justice of God there shone forth also the love of God 
in an unspeakable splendour. To bestow His grace on men 
cost God, not a mere word, as when a prince is pleased to 
grant the life of a criminal—to bestow His grace on men, 
cost God the giving up of His Only-Begotten to the world 
and to death. What a sacrifice and what love! 

Then there is another point to consider with regard to 
Christ's work of reconciliation and redemption. Not only 
the terrible justice of God—not only His eternal love—but 
also His Divine sanctity streams forth in never-ending 
splendour from the Divine work of Redemption. What was 
it that appeased the Divine justice? Was it merely the 
carrying out of the punishment appointed for the sins of the 
world? No, it was what only can make atonement to a 
holy God, and bring back His good pleasure—infinite 
obedience and infinite love: infinite obedience as against 
the disobedience of the world, infinite love as against the 
world’s thanklessness and indifference. Not the Blood of 
Christ as such, not the crucified Flesh of Christ as such it 
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was, that satisfied God and made atonement to His sacred 
Majesty, but it was the obedience and the love of Christ, that 
obedience and that love which gave up His Blood and Life, 
and by this offering showed forth and proved themselves in 
very deed. What follows from this? He who wills to have 
part in this death, must also have part in its nature and 
inward spirit, in its atonement and acceptableness with God: 
must also have part with the infinite love and the obedience 
of Christ. He must lay hold upon this love, this obedience. 
God justifies, as the Apostle says, everyone who has faith in 
Jesus Christ, everyone who believes in that pure, holy, and 
unspotted Offering, which Christ has made in His Sacrifice 
unto death upon the Cross—the Sacrifice that He made in 
His infinite love and His infinite obedience, and which was 
nothing less than Himself. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, these claims appear to me 
extremely strict, and almost make me imagine that it was 
easier for the Jews to fulfil the law of servitude than it is for 
us to fulfil the law of love. 

The Master.—Utterly false, my son; the law of servitude 
was a continual burden to the Jews, just because it was a 
servitude—the law of love under the new Covenant is 
infinitely lighter, just because it is love—love that enjoins it 
—love that fulfils it. In this you are very right, my son, that 
we could never imitate the obedience and the love of our 
Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ in our own strength, unless 
God in His mercy came to our help. But now the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who has taken away from us the guilt and the 
punishment of sin, and taken them upon Himself, has also 
given us the necessary grace, by which we, being inwardly 
renewed, can become like our Lord Jesus Christ in obedience 
and in love. Therefore the Apostle goes on in to-day’s 
Epistle, so consolingly and sublimely, with the words: 
“ Because you are sons, God hath sent the spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father.” As the breath of 
spring, and the warm sun among the trees lying in their winter 
sleep, allures the life again into the seemingly dead branches, 
so that the woods stand forth in their beauty of leaf, fulness 
of sap, and rich fruits, so the Spirit of the Eternal Son, the 
Holy Ghost, awakes within the redeemed soul the life that 
seems to slumber, and makes her, through His supporting 
and redeeming grace, fruitful in meritorious works of faith, 
hope, and charity. Thus God accomplishes the work of 
redemption, that is, He not only forgives the sins of the 
world, but He takes them away, and has sent the Spirit of 
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His Son into our hearts. The law of God is necessary and 
good, the word and example of Jesus Christ are necessary and 
good, but law, word, and example, according to the teaching 
of the Apostle Paul, only make men more sinful, if they have 
not the power and spirit of obedience, and of the following of 
Christ within themselves. For this end the Spirit of the 
Son was poured into the hearts of men, and now they feel 
themselves warmed, made brave, and established in a new 
life. Now a Christian cries no more: “ Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Now he cries: “I am sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” In and by the Holy Ghost the condition of men, 
and their relationship to God, is made altogether something 
different and new. Possessed by a wonderful intimate love, 
full of trust and of self-oblation, man now cries to his God 
and Lord: “Abba, Father.” He feels himself a child; he 
feels himself set on high, but also bound thereby to the 
obedience of a child, and he is joyfully resolved to obey. Of 
old, man hid himself from God his Judge, and trembled at 
the sense of his sinfulness. Now he is a child, and cries: 
“Abba, Father.” TZhat zs Redemption. That is the state for 
which we were prepared through tutors and governors, and in 
which we were established, in the fulness of the time, through 
the Son. 

Ah! what is grander, than to look up to God and dare to 
say: “Abba, Father”? Whocan measure the greatness of 
the universe? Who can picture to himself the Spirit and 
His might, that conceived and created this universe? Who 
can reckon the innumerable host of spirits who adore Him? 
the armies of Might and Power that serve Him? And this 
almighty Spirit, throned above all heavens, the Creator, this 
Lord and Master of the universe, this exalted One, around 
Whom millions of worlds revolve in everlasting course like a 
flock around its shepherd, and Whom millions of spirits adore 
and glorify with immortal praises, Him we call Father, to 
Him we say, taught by the Holy Ghost: Abba, that is, dear 
Father. Is it not an infinite word, an infinite benediction, an 
immeasurable hope? Ah, we have become great indeed, 
since we are the children of such a Father! 

The Scholar.—Good Master, I should feel guilty of 
ingratitude, indeed of a sin of omission, if I did not make 
special application to myself and all Religious of the glorious 
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lessons you have drawn from to-day’s Epistle. You have 
said, that not in freedom from guilt and punishment, and not 
in the physical Flesh and Blood, and the physical Death of 
our dear Lord consists the innermost essence of His redeem- 
ing work, but that it is rather the obedience of the Son of 
God towards His heavenly Father, and the love of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to us men, that has won for us the grace and 
blessing of the Father, and that we secure the whole fulness 
of the Redemption, and the power to be the children of God, 
through the imitation of the obedience and love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now I find this expressed most perfectly in 
the life which all Religious, all members of the various 
Orders, profess. For there is no Order and no Religious 
establishment that is not grounded upon obedience, and has 
not active love as the first element of its life. For ourselves 
it seems to me yet another special grace from God, that we 
are allowed to call him who is set over us, who holds the 
place of Christ (“vices Christi gerit”) by the name of 
“ Abbot ”—“ dear Father.” 

The Mastey—You have noticed well, my son! But now 
we will take yet another glance at the closing words of our 
Epistle. They run: “Therefore now he [who from love 
serves the Father] is not a servant, but a son, and if a son, 
an heir also through God.” What is included in this Divine 
heirship? Mankind has many possessions upon earth: the 
light of day, the starry heaven by night, the crimson flush of 
the morning and the golden sky at sunset, the satisfaction 
of work that has a blessing on it, a body, life, clothing, food, 
dwelling, all the splendour of the earth, dear parents, brothers 
and sisters, friends, kinsfolk, benefactors, arts, the beauties 
of nature, sciences, inventions, in short all that a human 
heart can desire and that can make it happy here on earth. 
Truly the heir of such wealth is already something great! 
But what is this wealth of earthly treasures compared with 
the riches of God, and what is it to be an heir of men in 
comparison with being heir of the all-rich and Almighty 
God! As high as heaven is above earth, as high as the 
Creator is above the creature, as high as God is above men, 
arose the possessions that are with God in comparison with 
earthly goods, and so is the inheritance laid up with Him 
above any that men can desire. No human thought has 
grasped, no imagination pictured, no word described, and 
none can describe, the inheritance that God has prepared for 
His children. The Apostle Paul, when he was caught up 
into the third heaven, looked upon something of it; the 
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disciples of Jesus, when they saw the face of their Master 
shining like the sun, and His garments white as snow, saw 
something of it; but only something. Yet even so it was 
unutterable. What then will that be, which the children of 
God are to obtain and possess? God the Lord Himself 
gives the answer in these brief words of deepest import: 
Ego ero merces tua magna nimis: “1 Myself am thy reward 
exceeding great.” 

Dominus pars hereditatis mee et calicts met, tu es, quit 
restitues hereditatem meam mili: “The Lord is the portion of 
my inheritance and of my cup: it is Thou that wilt restore 
my inheritance to me.” Praise and thanksgiving be to the 
Divine Saviour-Child, Who has won back our inheritance! 
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EPISTLE, Romans xii. 1-5.—“ Brethren, I beseech you by the mercy of 
God, that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing 
unto God, your reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 
world, but be reformed in the newness of your mind: that you may 
prove what is the good, and the acceptable, and the perfect will of 
God. For I say, by the grace that is given me, to all that are among 
you, not to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise 
unto sobriety: and according as God hath divided to every one the 
measure of faith. For asin one body we have many members, but 
all the members have not the same office: so we, being many, are 
one body in Christ, and every one members one of another in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


I 


The Scholar—Good Master! It has often struck me, that 
the Apostle Paul, when he addresses the faithful, uses a 
wonderfully humble manner of speech. The Apostle 
addresses the Romans with that affectionate and intimate 
word “Brethren,” as if those to whom he writes stood one 
and all on the same footing as the Apostle-Prince—as the 
Teacher of the Gentiles—as the Vessel of election—as the 
great and learned Paul. In the same spirit he “ beseeches” 
his readers, where he could simply command, since he is an 
Apostle, a representative of the Church’s Lord, the Divine 
Master, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. And to fill up the 
measure, I might almost say to make it overflow, he adds: 
“By the mercy of God”—“ Brethren, I beseech you by the 
mercy of God.” Good Master, what a wonderful speech in 
the mouth of Paul the Apostle-Prince and Doctor of the 
Gentiles! It is nothing else than an entreaty! And when 
I think upon the personal character of Paul, upon that 
“Saul” who once, breathing rage against the Christians, 
dragged them to Jerusalem! What a change must have 
taken place in this man’s heart, that he can now use 
language so suppliant, so humble, almost self-annihilating ! 
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The Master—My dear son, you little know how your 
question has laid hold upon my heart, and set the tenderest 
strings of my soul in motion, so that an answer to it rings 
out as in the very tones of heaven. Listen then! 

Not always sounds the speech of the Apostle Paul or of 
the other Apostles so entreatingly, so solicitously, so sub- 
missively, as in this passage. The Apostles knew well, at 
the right time and in the right place, how to decide and 
command with energy. When it is a question of some point 
of the truth of the Faith and God’s Revelation, or some strict, 
indispensable obligation and Divine command, then they use 
no mild, beseeching, supplicating speech, but command with 
all imaginable energy, and with inexorable emphasis. But 
when the matter under consideration has to do with pious 
exhortations, or incitement to higher perfection, namely, to 
the imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ, then their speech is 
at once mild, persuasive, and moving, as if the speaker, pity- 
ing himself as the poorest and weakest, directed the applica- 
tion most closely to himself, and only then to his brethren. 
And now I will try to give you also reason for the suitable- 
ness of the speech of our great Apostle. 

A homely proverb says: “ You will catch more flies with 
a drop of honey than with a barrel of vinegar.” In this 
proverb lies concealed the truth, that one penetrates the 
understanding by explanation, the “hand” (z.e., one sets the 
outward man in action) by categorical commands, but the 
heart by entreaty and gentle persuasion. This truth is so 
evident and notorious, that every reasonable man acts upon 
it in practical life. But he that has won a man’s heart has 
won also his understanding and his outward life—in fact, the 
whole man; the psychological reason for which lies in this— 
that commands separate men from each other, in that they 
imply of necessity that one is master and the other servant, 
while requests unite men, because they honour and uplift 
both him who makes and him who receives the request, and 
awaken, mutually, esteem and love. The great Paul would 
not have been Paul if he had not known this universal law of 
nature in the human heart, and if he had not acted according 
to it. 

The second reason for the gentle and entreating speech 
of the Apostle is a moral one, namely, his appeal to the 
duty of thankfulness. Where thankfulness as an obligation 
comes in, there is no room for commands, the mere conscious- 
ness of benefits received, a gentle reminder, a tender exhorta- 
tion, is enough to set in motion both the heart and hand of 
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the receiver to fulfil each wish of the benefactor. Love 
cannot but draw forth answering love. The /irs¢ love is no 
obligation, but simply love; the answering love, on the 
contrary, is not only a sacred obligation, but a necessity that 
lies in our very nature. When, therefore, the Apostle not 
only exhorts and reminds his readers, but also beseeches 
them, and indeed beseeches them with an appeal to the 
countless mercies and benefits which they have received from 
God, to be thankful, and to repay so great love with answer- 
ing love, his request is indeed an overflow of winning tender- 
ness. Who can resist him? 

As a third reason for the gentle and heart-winning speech 
of the Apostle, we may bring forward the fact, that we are 
no more within the old Covenant, no more under the hard- 
ness of the Law, but that we are wholly in the domain of the 
new Covenant; for quite another form of speech befits the 
law of love and of sonship than that which was suitable to 
the law of strictness and of servitude. 

The Scholar—Master, that is true. I cannot imagine 
that the Pharisees and scribes, the high priests and rulers 
of the Synagogue, addressed the Jews in so gentle, sublime, 
attractive a manner, when they imposed their law upon them, 
and laid down their claims. They had certainly, too, no 
right to such an intimate, loving, brotherly speech, since they 
were ministers of the Law and themselves also servants of 
the Law. The Apostles, on the contrary, were children of 
the Father, brothers of Jesus Christ, and servants of the Law 
of Love. Therefore an altogether different form of speech 
than that of the servants of the old Covenant befitted them. 

The Master —Not in vain, then, says the Apostle Paul 
so beautifully in his Epistle to Titus: “ Dearly beloved, the 
goodness and kindness of our God hath appeared to us in 
these days.” The language of this “goodness and kindness 
of God” is the speech indeed of our dear Lord, Jesus Christ, 
which the Apostles spoke, as beseems the “ministers of 
Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God.” This, too, 
is the speech of Holy Church, most especially of the Pope, 
the bishops, and other rulers of the Church, when they 
exhort, warn, and beseech the faithful flock. You may also 
call to mind the moving and beautiful introduction which our 
holy Father Benedict makes to his Rule, where he so 
earnestly exhorts those with a vocation to holy religion to 
open the ear of their heart to his fatherly injunctions, to 
apply them to themselves lovingly and joyfully, and to fulfil 
them in their actions. 
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The Scholar.—Good Master! It seems to me that in all 
you have said concerning the loving manner of the Apostle- 
Paul’s address, there is a serious lesson and an urgent warn- 
ing for all priests and any who have the care of souls—the 
lesson, how they should deal with the sheep entrusted to 
their care, from the pulpit, in the school, by the sick bed, in 
private instruction, and especially in the confessional. 
Seldom will a priest regret that he has been gentle and 
kindly, but often and greatly, that he has been hard, rough, 
and inconsiderate. 

The Master—So too think I. Now we will consider the 
content of our Epistle. 


I] 


The Masteyr—The Apostle in to-day’s Epistle joins 
together the mercies, which his readers have received from 
God in so rich abundance, and hastens on to the motive 
itself for thankfulness to God. This thankfulness should” 
show itself in “sacrifice,” since the Divine Saviour gave 
himself for us as “Sacrifice.” This idea of sacrifice as the 
expression of thankfulness is, nevertheless, not the proper 
and deepest content of our Epistle. The kernel of that 
content lies rather in the closing words, which run: “For 
as in one body we have many members, but all the members 
have not the same office: so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” We picture then a Body full of mystery, 
of which Christ is the Head—whose members are all those 
who are united to Christ by the Faith and Sacraments— 
according to the words of John the Evangelist: “But as 
many as received Him, He gave them power to be made 
the sons of God; who are born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” In this 
mystery of the “sonship of God” and the “brotherhood of 
Christ” is contained all that the Apostle Paul says in the 
Epistle; here therefore we have the tree in the seed. For 
if we are children of God and brothers of Christ, we must 
not, we dare not, retain within us anything of “the old man,” 
but must rather be as those who are changed and new-born, 
and in this consists the “Sacrifice” of which the Apostle 
Paul speaks, which must be a “sacrifice” of the body by 
renunciation of the world, of the soul by humility, and thus 
a true holocaust, z.e., a perfect offering. 
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The Scholar.—Good Master! Your explanation has 
made much clear to me, and a question which I was about 
to put to you I can now answer myself; for I now fully 
understand why the Apostle desires us to present our bodies 
as a sacrifice, since Christ for us has given His Body and 
His Life, and since we, without this Sacrifice, could not be 
born again and made members of Christ; but not this only, 
but also the expressions: “A sacrifice living, holy, pleasing 
unto God”—I understand better than before. A. sacrifice, 
which is to be that of a member of Christ’s living Body, 
must evidently itself be a living sacrifice, for there are no 
dead members in Christ’s living Body. And that which is 
united to the Body of Christ can only be something holy and 
well-pleasing to God. 

The Master—Since you are so teachable, my son, I will 
now lead you into the school of St Chrysostom, where you 
can gain further knowledge—that is, can widen your practical 
view of these truths. St Chrysostom says in his 2oth 
Homily on the Epistle to the Romans: “ How can our body 
be a sacrifice?” And he answers: “If thine eye behold 
nothing evil, it has become a sacrifice—if thy tongue refrain 
from scandal, it has become a sacrifice—if thine hand do no 
injustice, it isa holocaust. But this is not enough, we must 
also achieve good works: the hand must give alms, the 
mouth must bless those who injure us, the ear must diligently 
hearken to the word of God. Further, the sacrifice must 
have nothing unclean about it; the sacrifice is provided from 
the firstlings, and so we should bring our body, with hand, 
and foot, and mouth, and all other members, to God as a 
firstling-offering, a sacrifice with which He will be well- 
pleased. The sacrifice of the Jews was unclean, ‘Their 
sacrifices,’ says the prophet Osee (ix. 4), ‘shall be like the 
bread of mourners.’ Not so is it with our sacrifice. They 
gave death to their sacrifice, our sacrifice gives life to those 
who offer it. For if we do to death [mortify] our members, 
they will awake to life—that is the law of the new sacrifice. 
And an all-new fire of sacrifice has taken the place of the old. 
Here there needs no burning pile, our sacrifice burns of 
itself, and the flame does not consume the oblation, but 
makes it yet more full of life. Such an offering the Lord 
desires, of which the Prophet speaks: ‘A sacrifice well- 
pleasing to God is a humbled spirit and a contrite heart’ 
(Ps. 1.). So spoke the three children in the furnace of fire : 
‘We have not at this time prince, or leader, or prophet, or 
holocaust, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place of 
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first-fruits, before Thee, that we may find Thy mercy: never- 
theless, in a contrite heart and humble spirit, let us be 
accepted’ (Dan. iii. 38, 39). Consider, also, how finely and 
accurately the Apostle expresses himself. He does not say 
‘make’ (facite) your bodies a sacrifice, but he says, ‘I beseech 
you that you present’ (exhzbeze), as if he willed to say: You 
must no more belong to yourselves, you have given your- 
selves over to Another. As those who give their horses for 
military service possess them no longer for their own use, so 
you have given the members of your body to a military 
service, to the war, that is, against Satan, and must no more 
take them back again to your own private use... . But we 
have not devoted our members to any earthly service, but to 
the King of all, God the Lord. And these members must 
not only perform a general military service, but have to bear 
God the King Himself, and to be His throne. For he does 
not disdain to be borne by us; indeed, He desires it exceed- 
ingly. And what the Emperor, our fellow-servant, would 
not do, the Lord of the Angels permits with regard to 
Himself. Because, then, our sacrifice consists in this, that 
we dedicate our members to the Lord, therefore you must 
put far from those members all defilement, for if they are 
polluted they cannot be a sacrifice. The eye that lusts after 
a maiden cannot be a sacrifice; nor can the hand that 
practises robbery and avarice; nor the feet that eagerly run 
to the play-houses ; nor the body that indulges itself in high 
living and nourishes its sensual desires; nor the heart in 
which dwell anger and impure love; nor the tongue that 
speaks words that are shameful.”—-Thus St Chrysostom. 
Such a living, holy, and God-pleasing sacrifice the 
Apostle calls a “reasonable service.” 1. Because it corre- 
sponds with the highest reason, and with the all-holy Will 
of God. 2. Because Christ declares it by His word and 
example. 3. Because it destroys the spirit of the world in us, 
and makes us and our life conformable to God. But what 
is conformable to the ideal of perfection, to the highest 
reason, must also itself be recognised as reasonable—as a 
‘reasonable service of God.” When the Apostle desires the 
performance of this reasonable service, in order that we may 
prove what is good, what is pleasing to God, and what is 
perfect, we may well understand by these three expressions a 
threefold grade in the spiritual life. The lowest grade— 
“what is good” —includes the fulfilment of the commandments 
of God, to which every Christian without exception is bound. 
The second grade includes the life lived according to the 
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evangelical counsels, by which a man performs more than the 
strict obligation demands, which is pleasing unto God the Lord. 
The third grade, finally, implies the life of the highest 
perfection, the most intimate communion with God, a life 
more mystical than natural, and wholly ascetic. So this 
doctrine of sacrifice, which the Apostle Paul so nobly sets 
forth in to-day’s Epistle, gives, as it were,a programme for 
the spiritual life in all its gradations from the lowest to the 
highest step of perfection, a programme which embraces and 
penetrates all men possessing a body and soul, a programme 
which condemns as much mere empty ceremonial service, 
as the unsacrificial, light-hearted “spiritual worship” of so- 
called philosophical Christians. 


Lit 


The Scholar—Good Master! with the doctrine of sacrifice 
which the Apostle sets forth so beautifully, the “ programme” 
of the Christian life, as you have called it, appears also to be 
included, and I do not clearly see what the Apostle has in 
view in the words that still follow: “I say, by the grace that 
is given me, to all that are among you, not to be more wise 
than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety: 
and according as God hath divided to everyone the measure 
of faith, For as in one body we have many members, but 
all the members have not the same office: so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

‘The Master.—With regard to that, I must remind you 
that these expressions of the Apostle Paul were occasioned 
by the quarrels, boasting, and party-spirit that existed 
among his readers. But that occasion has given us this 
beautiful teaching, which is joined to what goes before with 
a very intimate and necessary connection, as I will now show 
you. We can assuredly say that in the Apostle’s doctrine of 
sacrifice the programme of the Christian life is fully included. 
The Christian, who in his life-tiine brings to God the Lord a 
living, holy, and well-pleasing sacrifice, the Christian, who 
does not conform himself to the spirit of the world, but is 
reformed through the renewing of his mind, the Christian 
who meditates and considers what is good, what is 
pleasing to God, what is perfect, this Christian renders a 
reasonable service to God, and must be called a more 
advanced Christian in the programme of the spiritual life. 
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The Scholar.—Good Master ! the expression “a Christian 
advanced in the programme of the spiritual life” does not 
please me. One who is merely such gives the impression of 
a student, who has learnt his task, can say it correctly, and 
holds the examiners’ certificate, but from all he has learnt 
has neither gained one spiritual joy, one uplifting of the soul, 
nor can impart such to another. 

The Master—Such “programme Christians” are many, 
alas! Therefore the Apostle joins his programme of 
Christian perfection to one practical point, one consideration, 
which constitutes the soul of every virtue, and gives their 
value to all sacrifices—the need of Humility and Charity. 
Without humility it is impossible to please God: and “if I,” 
says the Apostle, “should deliver my body to be burned, if 
I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, if I should 
have a faith that could remove mountains, but have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.” Humility the Apostle enjoins with this exhorta- 
tion: “Not to think more highly of oneself than is seemly, 
but to think of oneself modestly, according to the measure of 
faith which God has divided to everyone.” The other virtue, 
namely charity, the Apostle recommends in the noble parable 
of the one body with many members, which God has endowed 
with various gifts, but which all mutually serve each other. 

The Scholar.—lIt is wonderful how, when one reflects on 
these things carefully, the light of truth shines so clearly on 
one. When I was still a student it happened that teachers 
in theology in the course of their lectures used to spend half 
a college term in establishing their own thesis; that is, in 
explaining, confirming, and supporting it on all sides, in a 
scientific method; then they would seek to drive out of the 
field all other theses, and to discredit their representatives. 
Such methods of “theological science” seem to me _ to 
resemble those wrangles in the first Christian communities 
which gave the Apostle so much trouble. I think, if these 
teachers held before their eyes the Apostle’s exhortation : 
“not to think more highly of oneself than is seemly, but to 
think of oneself modestly,” and if they held fast, as a primary 
rule of their investigation and science with regard to the 
Faith, the teaching authority of the Church in conformity with 
the Apostle Paul’s words: “ According to the measure of the 
Faith which God hath divided to every one”—that then, they 
would themselves draw more profit from the sacred truths of 
the Faith, and would work more profitably for the souls of 
others. My old teacher Dieringer indeed said very beautifully 
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on this point : “ Not by twelve kings, but by twelve fishermen 
and handicraftsmen, did God convert the world. Not through 
the philosophers of Greece, but through unlettered Galilzans, 
has He kindled the torch of wisdom. Not with the riches of 
Croesus, but with a handful of leaven, which a woman took 
and mingled in a bushel of meal, has Christ established His 
Divine Kingdom.” And the Apostle Paul says : “ The foolish 
things of the world hath God chosen, that he may confound 
the wise: and the weak things of the world hath God chosen, 
that He may confound the strong: and the base things of the 
world, and the things that are contemptible, hath God chosen, 
and the things that are not, that he might bring to nought 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in His sight” 
(1 Cor. i. 27-30). If then humility were always joined with 
charity, I think there would never have been divisions in the 
Church of God, nor would there be any in the future. 

The Master.—This doctrine is expressed with marvellous 
beauty in the picture, or, to put it better, in the mystery of 
the Love by which Christ is our Head, and all the faithful 
are His members. Only humility in the faith and love in 
Christ can unite the members in the unity and wonderful 
harmony of the Body of Christ. The evident manifestation 
of this mysterious unity, and the perpetual figure of the Body 
of Christ, we possess in the double offering of the Holy 
Eucharist and the Divine Office. As in the Bread of Life 
many grains are united into one Bread, and in the Life-giving 
Drink many grapes are united into one stream, so through 
the participation of this Food and this Drink many members 
are united into one body. And as in the Divine Office many 
voices are united in one volume of sound, so in this offering 
of our lips all souls and all spirits are united in a common 
love and in the praise of our Lord Jesus Christ. That is the 
crown and the completion of that sacrifice of body and soul 
which the Apostle, in his glowing love, so earnestly implores 
us to offer, in to-day’s Epistle. Let us not leave his prayer 
unfulfilled ! that God may be glorified in us all! 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


EPISTLE, Romans xii. 6-16.—‘ Brethren, having different gifts, according 
to the grace that is given us: either prophecy, to be used accord- 
ing to the rule of faith; or ministry, in ministering ; or he that 
teacheth in doctrine ; he that exhorteth in exhorting ; he that giveth 
with simplicity ; he that ruleth with carefulness ; he that sheweth 
mercy with cheerfulness. Let love be without dissimulation. Hating 
that which is evil, cleaving to that which is good. Loving one 
another with the charity of brotherhood; with honour preventing 
one another. In carefulness not slothful: in spirit fervent: serving 
the Lord: rejoicing in hope: patient in tribulation: instant in 
prayer : communicating to the necessities of the Saints: pursuing 
hospitality. Bless them that persecute you: bless, and curse not. 
Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep. Being 
of one mind one towards another ; not minding high things, but 
consenting te the humble.” 


The Scholar—To-day’s Epistle reminds me vividly of the 
fourth chapter of our holy Rule, “On the Instruments of 
Virtue.” You once chose this chapter for an instruction ; you 
might have analysed it under divisions and subdivisions, and 
treated them one by one, separately. But your decided 
opinion was that this would not correspond to the character 
of the chapter; and if I am not wrong, this was how you 
stated it: If St Benedict had wished to propose the content 
of this chapter under isolated points of consideration, he 
would have done it himself. But he wished to apply his 
teaching on Virtue practically, in a way corresponding to 
the reality and needs of life, therefore he presented it in the 
form of instruments, the meaning of which one learns at 
the same time as their application in the “workshop ”»—that 
is, the school of the spiritual life. One can, you said, study 
a craft theoretically from books and descriptions of the tools, 
while practically one can only learn the craft and the use of 


the tools when one has seen for a long time, in the workshop, 
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how master and men work and handle the tools. And 
one can study the rules of a language, you said, in the 
grammar, but for practical use can only learn the language 
by being for a long time with those who speak it. Good 
Master! I conjecture that you may give me a similar answer, 
if I wish to put some questions to you about the content, 
form, and logic of to-day’s Epistle. I will therefore gladly 
leave these questions unasked, and leave you to speak of 
them as you are pleased to do. 

The Mastey—You may be more sharp than modest, but 
you have stated your facts with complete understanding. 
The second part of the Epistle to the Romans has, un- 
doubtedly, much resemblance in its arrangement to the 
fourth chapter of our holy Rule, but with the difference, that 
our holy Patriarch is dealing essentially with the ascetic 
training, whereas the Apostle Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans extends his view over the whole practice of the 
Christian life. St Paul, however, does this in the same form 
as St Benedict has adopted in his Rule. It would therefore 
be very little to the point if, mistaking the leading idea of 
the Apostle, and the wide scope of his teaching, we wished 
to analyse it in dogmatic, exegetic, historical, grammatical, 
and other treatises. This is the task of the professor’s chair 
and of science. For us they have to do with practical 
edification, which we draw from the Apostolic words, and 
from what [theological] science has, besides, disclosed and 
advanced concerning them. To come now to our subject, 
you must bear in mind, that last Sunday’s Epistle ended 
with the beautiful and mysterious similitude of “the one 
body with many members.” This figure, or mystery, is, so to 
speak, the central point of the Epistle to the Romans. From 
it flows the teaching on the sacrifice of regeneration, as much 
as the great multitude of moral rules, in this Epistle; and 
with that thought you have at once the connection between 
the Epistle for to-day and that for last Sunday. 

“ As we have,” says Cornelius 4a Lapide, “many members 
in one body, and not all members have the same office, so 
likewise are all the Faithful different members, have different 
graces and duties, but together make up the Body of Christ. 
I mean, we form the One great Church, of which the 
interior bond of union is the Faith and the grace of God, 
the exterior, the Sacraments instituted by Christ. Through 
them, that is, we are united and bound together with 
Christ and in Christ, who is the Head of the Body, namely, 
of Holy Church, There are four things that especially 
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characterise a body: 1. Its unity; 2. the distinction of its 
members ; 3. the distinction of functions in the individual 
members; 4. the proper quality and special gift of each 
of these members for its own proper service. Exactly 
so is it with the distinction in Holy Church between her 
individual members, that is, the Faithful of Christ. Therefore 
the Apostle enjoins that no one of the Faithful should think 
more highly of himself than is seemly for him, but to think 
with modesty of himself, zz, according to the measure of the 
Faith and of the grace which God has imparted to him, and 
that no one assume to himself the gift or office which is 
intrusted to another. The members of the human body are 
at peace, with the gifts and duties that belong to each one, 
and none interferes with another’s functions, or arrogates 
to itself what does not belong to it; even so too should 
the Faithful do, because they are members of the one Body 
of Christ, the Holy Church. But we are not only indi- 
vidual members of the Body of Christ in Holy Church, but 
we are everyone members of each other. Therefore should 
each individual member, that is, each of Christ’s Faithful, 
live and work not merely for himself alone, but for all his 
fellow-Christians, as is the case with the members of the 
natural body. By this parable of the body with its members 
the Apostle Paul points out the distinction of offices and 
duties in God’s Church: ‘We have different gifts, according 
to the grace that is given us, in order that each one may use 
his gifts, and with the measure allotted to him be at peace 
and desire nothing beyond. This distribution of the gifts of 
grace, their measure and their limit, is from God; he wha 
disturbs the Divine ordering in this, and desires or possesses 
more for himself than is right—he who arrogates to himself 
gifts that he has not received, who aspires to the office 
belonging to another, sets himself in opposition to the 
ordinance and providence of God as to whatever he has 
received, for no merit of his own but of God’s free goodness, 
since it is God Who, according to His wise judgment, imparts 
to each the measure of grace and the gift of his special office ; 
within these limits prescribed by God should each one work 
loyally and not seek to climb higher than beseems him.” 


I] 


The Master.—The first series of instructions which the 
Apostle gives, is for the ministers of the Church according 
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to their several functions. The following rules are 
directed to the Faithful generally, and have for their 
basis humility, strong in which each one remains in his 
proper office, and love, strong in which each one gives 
and sacrifices himself for his brethren and for the good of 
all, On this distribution of offices and the corresponding 
graces, Cornelius a Lapide again teaches very beautifully, 
as follows: 

The Apostle enumerates the gifts of grace; he speaks 
first of that which belongs to the ministry and ministers of 
the Church, for this must be firstin order. “Either prophecy, 
to be used according to the rule of faith; or ministry, in 
ministering ...” The Apostle speaks here of the various 
ministries of the clergy, and their corresponding gifts of 
grace, and divides them into two kinds, namely, into the 
ministry and gift of teaching (prophetia), and that of the 
service of the Church (daconia, ministerium). The office of 
teaching the Apostle allots to the Bishops and priests (parish 
clergy), the service of the Church, on the other hand, to the 
deacons and those subject to them. These two principal 
classes of the clergy the Apostle then divides into their 
subdivisions. By the “prophet” we understand a teacher in 
the full sense of the word, as the Apostles and Bishops; 
other teachers are their representatives, namely preachers 
and those with the cure of souls, such as the parish clergy 
and other priests. So among the deacons are such as distri- 
bute alms, and others who have the conduct of some adminis- 
tration in their charge. Others again have charge of the poor, 
and care for the sick and afflicted. When the Apostle says, 
“ According to the rule of faith "—secundum rationem fidet— 
we must not only understand that faith, in the strength of 
which we lay hold on and hold fast the truths of Religion— 
for this faith all Christians, without exception, must possess 
—but by this “faith” we should rather understand that full 
understanding of Divine truths and of the Holy Scriptures, 
which is attained not so much through human study, through 
diligence and mental power, as through light from above, and 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. On this account the 
Apostle in his first Epistle to the Corinthians (xii. 9) reckons 
this faith among the gratiae gratis datae which he enumerates, 
that is, among the gifts of grace which are bestowed upon 
each one for others’ salvation: “To another,” so the passage 
runs, “is given faith in the same Spirit.” Then, when the 
Apostle says, “ We have prophecy (the gift of teaching),” the 
meaning will be: We have the gift of teaching the Divine 
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truths, and of explaining the Holy Scriptures, according to 
the proportion and the rule of faith, that is, according to the 
measure of understanding and insight that God has bestowed 
upon us. According to the measure of this gift of grace, each 
must deliver the sacred doctrine, and never mingle with it 
the self-conceit of his own inventions; for from such rubbish 
it is that heresies arise. St Anselm explains this, saying, 
“ According to the rule of faith,” very briefly, when he says: 
We must propose and study nothing else than to teach our- 
selves what are the rules of faith. 

The Scholar—Good Master, it is very wonderful how 
much the Apostle Paul includes in so few words. This 
little sentence contains the condemnation of those teachers of 
the advanced school, who draw the teaching material of their 
exposition more out of their own head than from the “ en- 
lightenment from above,” who would ground their teaching 
more on the results of scientific investigation than on the 
revelation of God and the teaching authority of Holy Church! 
At the time of the definition of the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, a professor of the advanced school allowed himself, with 
sufficiently little reverence, to make the gross remark: “ The 
gentlemen in Rome have easily defined a dogma; but who 
will bring us the proof of it?” It is a pity that the Apostles, 
and the Holy Ghost Himself, did not go to school under 
professors of this kind! How utterly different is the theology 
of the Holy Fathers and Doctors of the Church; and how 
sublime they appear in comparison with the little tin gods of 
our modern professorial chair ! 

The Master.—My son, your language is a little petulant, 
but you are quite right with respect to the fact itself. The 
theology of the holy Fathers is undoubtedly quite a different 
thing from that of so many of our modern teachers. But on 
that very account the holy Fathers shine like stars in the 
firmament of theological science, while hundreds of so-called 
“scholars” have sunk out of sight like meteors, or disappeared 
like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Another, not less true and beautiful, explanation of the 
words: “ According to the rule of faith” (secundum rationem 
jfidet), St Ambrose gives us. He says: “The teacher of 
theology must instruct the Faithful according to the measure 
of ¢hezr faith, that is, as the measure of the faith of his hearers 
requires, or as they are capable of grasping it, and the salva- 
tion of their souls demands. For as the Holy Ghost imparts 
His gifts of grace according to measure and capacity, so He 
wills that the teacher of the Truth should accommodate his 
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teaching to the need and capacity of his scholars (ze. his 
hearers).” 

The Scholar.—Also in these words of St Ambrose there 
appears to me to be yet another warning for those who have 
the care of souls, that they should preach and expound 
neither on too high nor on too low a level, but so that their 
people understand, that souls are profited, that their hearers 
are neither repelled nor merely have their ears tickled and 
so become lifted up with pride. Nos autem predicamus 
Christum et hunc crucifixum—‘ We preach Christ crucified.” 


III 


The Mastey—Concerning the “ministers of the Church” 
(szve ministerium in ministrando), the Apostle wills that each 
minister of the Church abides in, and fulfils the office, grace, 
and order, which he has received. The Apostle turns his 
special attention to the works of Christian charity. In the 
first place stands almsgiving. He that gives alms, let him 
do it with simplicity, that is, without seeking praise from 
men, and without grudging, freely and plentifully, without 
looking for advantage or remuneration from it, without fear 
for our own sufficiency, for God, who is rich and mighty, 
will not let Himself be outdone in magnanimity by His 
- creatures. On this simplicity of heart in giving, St Anselm 
very beautifully speaks as follows: Simplicity or single- 
mindedness is opposed to duplicity (s¢mplicttas duplicctatz), 
that is, to cunning, fraud, hypocrisy, partiality, respect of 
persons, and all self-seeking. “Simplicity” is also that which 
seeks nothing but what it ought to seek; “duplicity” is that 
which seeks something else, and which strives after some- 
thing else than it ought to strive for. “Simplicity” in 
almsgiving is then that which does not take into considera- 
tion whether he who asks alms is a friend or relation, or 
what may be convenient or advantageous, but only takes 
account of the fact that he isin need. Also one should not 
too anxiously enquire, when one gives alms, whether the 
poor person is good or bad. The Apostle further exhorts, 
that every work of loving mercy should be done with 
cheerful brightness: Quz miseretur, in hilaritate. On this 
point St Chrysostom says finely and beautifully: It is not 
enough, merely to exercise mercy, it must be done plentifully 
and not with a sad mind, but rather with a cheerful, joyful 
heart. . . . The almsgiver must have both one and the 
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other: Plenteousness and joyfulness in giving (abundantia et 
voluptus). Why dost thou weep, when thou givest alms? 
why art thou sorrowful, when thou showest mercy? why 
lose in this way the taint of thy good deed? If thou art 
sorrowful in thy deeds of mercy, thou art not merciful at all, 
but cruel and inhuman. For if thou art thyself morose, how 
canst thou then give relief to any who is oppressed with 
trouble? ... If thou dost not give him who receives thine 
alms the sense that thou thyself receivest rather than givest, 
thou wilt afflict and oppress, rather than uplift and relieve. 

Therefore says the Apostle: “ He that showeth mercy, let 
it be with cheerfulness.” Who would be sorrowful, if he were 
heir to a kingdom? Who can remain in heaviness, if he 
obtain the remission of his sins? Look not, then, at the 
value of what thou givest, but on the advantage which it 
brings to thee. For if the sower, who sows in uncertainty, 
rejoices, how much more must he rejoice who casts his seed 
in the heavenly field? Then, too, if thou only givest a little, 
cheerfully, thou hast given much, and if thou givest much 
with sorrow, thou hast from that abundance only gained a 
little. So the poor widow with her two mites surpassed the 
many talents of the rich, for their heart was far away... . 
But not only with money must we help the poor, but also by 
our words, our deeds, and in every way that we can.—So St 
Chrysostom. 

So far the Apostle has directed his attention chiefly to 
the rulers and ministers of the Church; now he applies his 
exhortations to all Christians, clergy and laity. What he 
commends to the heart of all, altogether and before all, is 
charity. Charity is like the driver of the team of all the 
virtues, and their queen, especially when it is joined with 
humility ; for then it embraces all the duties of the Christian 
life, and orders and guides it according to the will and good 
pleasure of God Most High. 

Charity, so enjoins the Apostle, must be: 

1. “Without dissimulation,” szwe s¢mulatione, that is, 
sincere, pure, and without pretence, as the Apostle John 
says in his Epistle (1 John iii. 18): “Let us not love in 
word, nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth.” 

2. We should so love our neighbour, as at the same time 
to hate whatever is evil and sinful in him, and to esteem and 
value whatever in him is good and virtuous. 

3. Our love to our neighbour is to be a brotherly love, 


z.e., we must love each other as brethren, and as children of 
the same Father. 
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_ 4. Our love must be humble and without haughtiness ; 
with esteem and honour we must prevent one another. 

5. Our love must be quick and zealous, not inert and 
slow. 

6. It must be burning and glowing. 

7. By our love we must seek to serve, not ourselves and 
our own profit, but solely the honour of God. 

The Scholar—Good Master, these apostolic exhortations 
exactly resemble those which our holy Father Benedict 
gives, in the 72nd chapter of his Rule, on “The good zeal 
which monks should possess.” I also know a_ beautiful 
passage of St Bernard on this zeal, which I will gladly read 
to you. St Bernard (Ser. 6 de Ascensione) says as follows: 
“Tn almost all religious communities one can find men who 
are full of consolation, who overflow with joy, loving and 
pleasant to all, and ardent in spirit; men who think on the 
law of the Lord by day and night, often look up to heaven, 
lift up their pure hands in prayer, and conscientiously 
perform all good works; such men love holy discipline, 
rejoice in manual labour, and find in all the severity of their 
life spiritual recreation.” St Bernard then depicts, on the 
other side, the lukewarm: “On the contrary, one can often 
find persons who are despondent and slothful, who are 
always panting under their burden, they must always be 
driven forward by whip and spur, their lack of cheerfulness 
soon turns to a despondent sadness, they are but seldom 
and only for a short time truly contrite, their thoughts 
and aspirations are directed only to what is earthly, their 
conversation is tiresome and feeble, their obedience lacks 
the inward spiritual character, their speech is inconsiderate 
and rash, their prayers are without heart and devotion, they 
gain no edification from mental prayer, and even the fear 
of hell can scarcely keep them within bounds, shame and 
the sense of shame they scarcely any longer know, they 
place no rein on their imagination, and no discipline is 
sufficient to tame them.” 

The Masteyr—Enough! And, not to be overwearisome, 
we will hasten to the close of our consideration. The 
individual exhortations and teaching, which the Apostle in 
such rich fulness, as it were prodigally, has imparted to us, 
should lead the Faithful step by step to a marvellous height 
of contemplation as to the proper character of the Christian 
life. Are they to bestow such love upon their brethren? 
Are they to put it into practice by their good works? Will 
they not rather in view of their own weakness renounce such 
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an effort? To strengthen the Faithful in this love, and to 
make them zealous in its holy progress, the Apostle gives 
the commands and exhortations that follow. Only one of 
them shall be the object, briefly, of our consideration, and 
the conclusion of it. It contains the sum of all the injunc- 
tions to charity ; it contains besides, as in a glowing point, 
all the means to preserve charity, and to increase it, and it 
is at the same time the crown and reward of love in this life 
and the next: “Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep.” 

With wonderful sweetness St Bernard, in his discourse 
on St Mary Magdalen, makes St Paul say: “Rejoice with 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” O how 
nobly this little sentence (sermunculus) represents the picture 
of all religion; with how delicate a ring has the Apostle here 
united love and duty, having, on the other hand, shut out 
hatred and envy! At these loving breasts Holy Mother 
Church refreshes those who are going forward in the Christian 
life, and nourishes the perfect. “ Rejoice,” he says, “with 
them that rejoice.” Here worldly tumult is silent, there is 
no earthly rioting nor boisterous revel; for one cannot 
rejoice with those who are without God, saith the Lord. 
The spirit, from whom every breath of earthly defilement 
is wholly and perfectly removed—the spirit, whose whole 
desire reaches upward to the contemplation of heavenly 
things, rejoices greatly in the Lord, and her soul exults in 
God her Saviour. Such a soul fears no dangers, knows no 
anxiety, no false hope, and rests, delivered from all vexation, 
in a holy peace. Whoso, then, loves purity, seeks peace, 
possesses holy patience, sorrows with the sorrowing, is joyful 
with those that rejoice, has completed the course and reached 
the goal of perfection. Therefore, joy with the rejoicing, and 
sorrow with the sorrowing, are signs of perfection and the 
manifestation of complete virtue. 

With keen psychological insight the Apostle joins to the 
exhortation to rejoice with them that rejoice and to weep 
with them that weep, the sentence: “ Being of one mind one 
. towards another ; not minding high things, but consenting to 
the humble.” And with this sentence we arrive once more 
at that noble picture, or rather mystery, of the mystical Body 
of which Christ is the Head and we are the members. Of 
these members the Apostle says, 1 Cor. xii. 26, 27: “If one 
member suffer anything, all the members suffer with it; or 
if one member glory, all the members rejoice with it. Now 
you are the Body of Christ, and members of one Body.” 
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Thus then we will “rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,” we will be “of one mind one 
towards another,” we will not “ mind high things, but consent 
to the humble,” and so we shall be indeed living, holy, and 
perfect members in the Body of Christ and children of the 
heavenly Father. 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias ! 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


EPISTLE, Romans xii. 16-21.—“ Brethren, be not wise in your own con- 
ceits. To no man rendering evil for evil: providing good things not 
only in the sight of God, but also in the sight of all men. If it be 
possible, as much as is in you, having peace with all men; not 
revenging yourselves, my dearly beloved: but give place unto wrath, 
for it is written, Revenge is Mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
But if thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give him 
to drink ; for doing this, thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Be not ‘overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good.” 


I 


The Scholar—Good Master, I must tell you of a discovery 
that I have made. The content of last Sunday’s, to-day’s, 
and next Sunday’s Epistles, taken from the Epistle to the 
Romans, really embraces nothing else than an unbroken 
series of moral rules and exhortations, which the Apostle 
Paul addresses to his readers. But now I have noticed that 
almost all these lessons and exhortations of the Apostle can 
be applied to myself, and, as it seems to me, to all others, 
wholly or partially. 

The Master—My dear son! With your “discovery” you 
can unlock the often-quoted riches and the deep wisdom of 
the great St Paul. The essential foundation, however, of 
what you have “discovered” lies in the universality and 
solidarity of our holy religion. Just as our holy Church 
is One and Catholic, that is, one universal society for all men 
in general, so also her teaching is one and Catholic, 
that is, one and universal, one that is the same for 
all. There is nothing peculiar, separate, or disunited ; all is 
for each, and each for all; what is disunited, separate, 
peculiar—that is not Catholic, but heretical. 

You know how man is a microcosm in the macrocosm, a 
“little world” in the “great world” ; that is to say, man as it 


were bears all the world within himself, because he includes 
70 
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within him all the elements of the universe, and needs them 
for the preservation of his life. Now observe, in the same 
way we can say that each Christian is a “little Church” in 
the “great Church,” because he bears all the teaching and 
the grace of holy Church within himself, while, again, this 
holy Church carries each one in her bosom, and brings him 
forth to Christ. So the faithful who are born again to God, 
are “Christians”—belonging to and a part of Himself— 
because they form one body with Christ and are His 
members; each single member needs the whole Body, and 
the Body cannot want a single member if it is to be a perfect 
Body. That is Catholic. And so the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul is Catholic teaching, a body of teaching which con- 
sists of many rules, as it were of so many members, a truly 
Catholic body of teaching. That is the content of your 
“discovery,” or, if you will, the key to solve your riddle; and 
therefore it is that the rules and exhortations of Paul the 
great Apostle-Prince, however many there may be, can find 
an application to each member of the Holy Catholic Church. 

So will we approach the master-work of the great St Paul, 
not with self-conceit and pride of intellect, but consideriug it, 
as it placed before us, with simplicity of heart and humility ; 
we will seek to draw therefrom as much as, with the grace of 
God, we can comprehend. The holy Fathers shall be our 
guides thereto. 


II 


_ The Master—The Epistle begins with the words: 
“Brethren, be not wise in your own conceits”—wolzte esse 
prudentes apud vosmetipsos. The passage recalls Isaias v. 
21: “Woe to you that are wise in your own eyes, and 
prudent in your own conceits.” By them the Apostle 
rebukes all arrogance, and rejects all haughty boasting. For 
nothing separates men so much from each other, as when a 
man thinks he is sufficient for himself; for God the Lord has 
so ordained, that one should have need of another. However 
wise you may be, you have need of your comrade; and if 
you imagine you do not need him, you are more foolish and 
weaker than any. For then you put away all help, and if 
you fall there is none to raise you up and forgive you, thus 
you will challenge the wrath of God, and rush into many 
abysses of sin. For it often happens that the wise man does 
not see what is needful, and that the less wise finds what is 
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convenient; this is shown by the history of Moses and his 
father-in-law Jethro, of Saul and his servant, of Isaac and 
Rebecca, and others. Do not then fancy that you are 
lowered when you need another's help; it will rather uplift, 
strengthen, and secure you. 

The Apostle proceeds with the words: “To no man 
rendering evil for evil: providing good things not only in 
the sight of God, but also in the sight of all men”—nemint 
malum pro malo reddentes; providentes bona non tantum 
coram Deo sed etiam coram omnibus hominibus. He who 
renders evil for evil incurs the guilt of him who has injured 
him, for he commits the same sin as the other. We should 
rather continually strive after and do good, not only for 
God’s sake, but also for the sake of men, that is, we should 
live so honourably, friendly, justly, and holily, that our life 
and conduct may not only be pleasing to God, but also 
attractive to men, that no one may be able to cast up any- 
thing against us, and that we may show forth to all an 
example of virtue. “To God the Lord,” says St Bernard, 
“we owe our conscience, to our fellow-men our reputation.” 
The Apostle strikingly adds: “If it be possible, as much as 
is in you, having peace with all men—s?z fierd potest, quod 
ex vobis est, cum omnibus hominibus pacem habentes.” For 
this is not always and everywhere possible, because of the 
difference of men and their sentiments. And what wonder 
if it is not possible to have peace with all men, when even 
between man and wife there sometimes comes such division 
as leads to separation, as the Apostle himself says: “If the 
unbeliever depart, let him depart?” (1 Cor. vii. 15). The 
Apostle says: “Do what is thy duty, and give to no one 
occasion for quarrel and strife, neither to Jews nor Gentiles. 
But if at any time you see religion injured, then you must 
not prefer unity to truth, but remain steadfast until death, 
for then you will not be striving against any person, or for 
any personal ends, but against or for a fact.” So we must 
understand the Apostle, when he says: “As much as is in 
you, having peace with all men.” 

Further, he says: “Not revenging yourselves, my dearly 
beloved ; but give place unto wrath”—WNon vosmetipsos de- 
Jendentes, charissimi, sed date locum trae. That by “wrath” 
here is meant the wrath of God is plain from what immedi- 
ately follows: “Revenge is Mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord”—Mthi vindicta ; ego vetribuam, dicit Dominus (Deut. 
xxxii. 35). Ifyou have been offended by desiring satisfac- 
tion, God Himself will richly provide for you, for if you do 
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not revenge yourself He will be your Avenger. Leave 
revenge therefore to the wrath of God. 

The Scholar—But, good Master, in consequence of the 
axiom that all revenge belongs to God, ze., that the recom- 
pense and punishment of wrong must be left to Him, is not 
all earthly jurisdiction and all secular or spiritual right of 
punishment abolished ? 

The Master—On the contrary, precisely through the 
earthly jurisdiction and secular right of punishment, private 
revenge is forbidden; and the axiom established: “Leave 
revenge to God the Lord;” for the earthy jurisdiction is 
established by God, and here on earth already fulfils a part 
of the Divine jurisdiction, in so far as this is necessary for the 
right of the individual, and for the order and well-being 
of all. 

To the saying Date locum trae—“ Give place unto wrath ”— 
is also given by the Fathers, another explanation or applica- 
tion, which is full of teaching. They interpret it in this sense: 
Avoid, yield to, be silent and give way before the angry and 
furious. The learned Origen says this very beautifully thus: 
“Endure thine irritated companion with patience, keep 
silence, and do him no ill; so his wrath will die down, and 
thou wilt have gained thy brother for peace, and for thyself.” 
Most excellently, too, says St Basil (Reg. rev.) on this point, 
as follows: “Give place to wrath, that is, wait until wrath has 
ceased raging and has abated, and if the angry one strikes 
thee on the right cheek, offer him also the left, without thyself 
being angry. Give place to wrath, that is, be silent before it 
as before a wild mountain-torrent that carries all before it in 
its downward rush.” A certain Abbot Joseph, quoted by 
Cassian, says, finally: “Give place to wrath, that is, let not 
your hearts be held captive by the fetters of impatience and 
discouragement, so that they cannot support the violence of 
the storm when it breaks forth, rather enlarge your hearts, so 
that they can receive the outburst of the torrent of wrath 
into the wide bosom of love, that love which bears all and 
endures all. So our spirit, enlarged and broadened by long- 
suffering and patience, will afford a healthful refuge of 
counsel and consolation, in which all the evil brought down 
by the torrent of anger and dispeace will dissolve and dis- 
appear. Give place to wrath, that is, take all angry words 
and angry blows into the heart’s-chamber of your love and 
patience, and through your love choke and destroy them.” 

The Scholar—Oh how beautifully this is said, good 


Master. 
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The Master.—Yes, my son, and still more beautiful is it 
when carried out into practice. The saints have given us a 
glorious example in this. 

When the Faithful of Constantinople, after the sudden 
death of the Arian Emperor Valens, desired to revenge them- 
selves on the Arians for the injustice they had suffered at 
their hands, and so meditated returning like for like, the 
noble Bishop Gregory Nazianzen addressed to his flock the 
following beautiful words: “ My beloved flock, it is not such 
as this that Christ demands of us, and the Gospel teaches us 
nothing of this kind. This shall be my revenge, that those 
who have injured us be delivered and achieve their salvation. 
Show benefits to those who with hatred persecute you. But 
if your mind is disturbed with rage, and your anger will not 
suffer control, at least do this—leave revenge to Christ the 
Lord on the future Judgment Day. ‘Revenge is Mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” With these words the holy 
bishop appeased his people. But what he taught his flock he 
hastened to do himself. For when at the Council of Con- 
stantinople a disagreement arose among the bishops on this 
account, that “he of Nazianzum” had been appointed Bishop 
of Constantinople without the consent of the other bishops, 
of his own accord he came down from his throne, laid aside 
his dignity, and thus addressed the bishops: “In tears I 
beseech you for the sake of the All-Holy Trinity, that in all 
things you preserve peace and order among yourselves; if I 
am the cause of your strife, 1 do not wish to appear more 
worthy of honour than the Prophet Jonas; throw me into the 
sea, and the storm will begin to go down. Gladly will I 
suffer whatever you appoint for me, since I, although innocent, 
have been the cause of your strife. Thrust me down from 
the episcopal throne, banish me from the city, only have 
peace and charity, in the Truth, with each other. Farewell, 
holy shepherds, and forget not my works and my sorrows.” 
When he had so spoken, he betook himself to the Emperor 
Theodosius, and requested his dismissal: “I pray you,” so he 
said, weeping, “set me free from these cares, put an end to 
jealousy and strife, and may the bishops be at peace with 
each other. This I ask of you, bestow upon me this slight 
favour!” Wondering at the exalted virtue of this man, Theo- 
dosius with a heavy heart gave way and let him go, that 
Nectarius might occupy his place. Thus the presbyter 
Gregory in his Life of St Gregory of Nasianzum. 
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The Master—The teaching of the Apostle rises still 
higher. The Christian should not only not revenge himself, 
but leave revenge to God—he should even do good to his 
injurer, and overcome him by kindness: “If thy enemy be 
hungry, give him to eat ; if he be thirsty, give him to drink” 
—st esurient inimicus tuus, ciba illum ; st sitit, potum da ill. 

To understand in its full depth this golden rule of love 
to our enemies we must go the Greek text. The passage is 
taken from Proverbs xxv. 21. The expression ciba cllum, 
“give him to eat,” is in Greek dwuiGew (daur€e avrov) which 
often signifies to feed with care, to nourish, to put into the 
mouth the bread or other nourishment, divided into 
fragments, as mothers give nourishment to their children, 
and birds to their young ; which implies a special care, love, 
and tenderness. The unfailing classical example of love to 
our neighbour and our enemy, our Divine Saviour has set 
before us in the parable of the merciful Samaritan. 

The Scholar—Good Master, in this connection one cannot 
but think, too, of that heroic work of love towards our 
neighbours and our enemies which is performed by our 
Sisters of Mercy, our Brothers of Charity, and unpaid helpers 
of the sick and needy, of the insane, and of those who suffer 
from loathsome diseases. On the triumphal field of the 
hospital, of the lazaretto, by sick beds of every kind of 
suffering—there all enmity, all aversion, all disgust gives 
way, and only charity, the most unspeakable charity, infused 
by God, towards Christ and His suffering members cele- 
brates its noblest triumph. 

The Master—Thank God for it! 

The Apostle further says: “For doing this, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not overcome by evil, 
but overcome evil by good”—/oc enim faciens carbones ignis 
congeres super caput ejus. Noli vinct a malo, sed vince in 
bonum malum. Here we will again listen to St Chrysostom. 
He says: “The Apostle knew that the enemy, though he 
were a wild beast, ceases to be hostile, as soon as one gives 
him food. Even so the injured one, however much he may 
have thirsted for revenge, as soon as he gives food to him 
who has injured him (ze, has bestowed benefits upon him), 
desires revenge no more.” Therefore the Apostle does not 
merely say: ‘In this way shalt thou treat him who has 
injured thee,’ but he says: ‘Thou shalt heap coals of fire 
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upon his head, and adds: ‘Be not overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil by good.’ But he who retains the remembrance 
of injury in his mind, he is overcome by evil. He on the 
contrary is victor, who overcomes evil by good. The. boxer 
does not conquer because he stoops to receive the blows of 
his opponent, but because he raises himself above his 
opponent, and lets him strike the air. In this way he will 
not receive his adversary’s blows, but will break his strength ; 
so it is also with slanders and injuries. If you return abuse 
with abuse, then you are conquered, and not, to be sure, by a 
man, but—which is much more disgraceful—by an ignoble 
motion of the heart; but if you are silent, then you have 
conquered and gained a triumph without pain ; all will award 
you the palm, and will condemn the meanness of revenge. 
For he who replies to abuse, appears as if he had been 
accused, and as if he replies because he feels the bite of the 
accusation; but if he feels it, suspicion is at once aroused 
that he is guilty of what is charged against him. But if 
on the contrary you laugh at the injuries done to you (ze, 
if you throw them off), then, by your laughter you have 
turned aside the arrow directed against you. Ask your 
adversary himself which grieves him most: to return an 
attack with hot anger, or to laugh over it? It will by no 
means be his least annoyance that you do not return his 
attack, that it makes him see he cannot stir you up to 
anger. Have you not at times seen men— poor creatures 
they are—who think little of their own injuries, but rage 
like wild boars to injure their adversaries—to do which is 
a much more important matter to them than to take care 
of their own injuries? If you then bring your adversary 
to this point, towards which he furiously strives, you have 
gained everything, you have cast him down, you have 
shown how contemptible he is, more like a boy than a 
man; you have gained for yourself the note of a wise 
philosopher, but have awarded him that of a wild beast. So 
must we do, when we are attacked; we will promise our- 
selves that we will not attack in return. If you will inflict on 
him a still more deadly wound, turn to your enemy the other 
cheek, and you will have cast him down with a thousand 
wounds. For those who praise and admire you are intoler- 
able to him, as if they cast stones at him (by their praise of 
you); and his own conscience will pronounce sentence upon 
him and show him forth as condemned and put to shame.” 
The Scholar—Good Master, I must confess to you, that 
this description of St Chrysostom’s opens to me a noteworthy 
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train of thought. It seems to me to include a philosophy of 
life, | might say a philosophic asceticism, which one is not 
wont to find with the holy ascetics. 

The Master—My son, you touch on a delicate subject, 
which is often obscure and dubious. The statement of St 
Chrysostom only means, that the basis of the Gospel agrees 
completely with a sound philosophy of life, or “ philosophical 
asceticism,” and that wisdom and evangelical simplicity are 
not in opposition to each other, as our Lord Himself exhorts 
us: “Be ye wise as serpents, and simple as doves.” But 
that St Chrysostom, like a learned Greek, with his “ philo- 
sophical wisdom” only contributes to the highest summit of 
Christian perfection, the conclusion of his instruction on our 
conduct towards each other shows: “If you will inflict on 
him a still more deadly wound, turn to your enemy the other 
cheek.” Hear, besides, another voice on the matter before 
us. On the words, “Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head,” St Jerome very beautifully remarks: “If you give 
your enemy to eat, you heap coals of fire on his head—coals, 
glowing not with anger, but with charity and self-sacrifice, 
which set him on fire with responsive charity.” “Nothing,” 
says St Augustine (De Catech. Rud.), “more entices charity, 
than to be first in the exercise of it. Dost thou desire to be 
loved? Love then.” On the words “Be not overcome by 
evil,’ Tertullian appropriately remarks: “If anyone injures 
thee, he does it in order to vex thee; for the gratification of 
the injurer lies in the pain of the injured. So when thou 
deprivest him of that gratification, that thou mayest not be 
troubled, he will be troubled because he has lost his pleasure. 
In this way thou wilt not only thyself go unhurt, but thou 
wilt be satisfied by the loss of thine enemy’s gratification, 
and wilt thyself avoid trouble.” The wise Aristotle (Zthzcor., 
lib. iv. c. iii.) teaches that to forget injuries is the mark of 
a lofty mind. As, he says, it is the sign of a weak stomach 
not to be able to digest rough food, so it is the sign of a 
weak mind, when one cannot endure hard words. Cicero 
(Ovratio pro Marcello) says of the great Julius Cesar: “He 
took care to forget nothing but the injuries which he had 
received.” This may well be the language of flattery ; but 
alas! it is too true what Blessed Thomas More, the famous 
Lord Chancellor of England, was accustomed to say, that 
men are wont to write the benefits they have received in 
sand, but the injuries done to them in solid marble. 

“But overcome evil by good,” that is, seek to surpass 
injuries by benefits, to overcome malice by love, that your 
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love and kindness may the more shine forth through the 
black darkness of the malice, and that the enemy may 
become a good instead of a wicked man, and instead of an 
enemy a friend. One could quote from the writings of 
classical antiquity a striking number of heroic examples of 
love to neighbour and to enemy, if it were not time to end ; 
if such could be among the heathen, what shall we find 
among Christians? So we will appropriately close our 
instruction to-day with an example from a Christian narra- 
tive. The pious Tauler (Inst. cap. 31) relates of a certain 
virgin, who, on her deathbed was asked how she had attained 
to so high a level of holiness. The saintly virgin replied 
in the following way: “First, I have complained of the 
injuries done to me, to none, but to God the Lord only, 
and forthwith I was either consoled, or strengthened to 
endure patiently, by Him. Secondly, I had always a com- 
passionate and generous heart, and when I had nothing to 
give with my hands and in deed, at least I gave with my 
heart, and with my good will. Thirdly, to every one who 
did me an injury I returned a special benefit, which I should 
not have bestowed if the injury had not been done me.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, this virgin indeed understood 
how to fulfil the Apostle’s word: “Be not overcome by evil, 
but overcome evil by good.” This virgin, and hundreds and 
thousands of others with her, can say to us in the words of 
our Divine Redeemer: “See, we have given you an example, 
that you should follow us.” 

The Master.—So it is, my son, and that is “the good, the 
acceptable, and the perfect will of God,” which the Apostle 
puts before us in each single exhortation throughout this 
whole chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which he has, 
as it were, crowned by the conclusion of to-day’s Epistle. 
Let us follow these apostolic exhortations, and let us imitate 
the examples of the dear saints—that in all God may be 
glorified. Amen. 
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EPISTLE, Romans xiii. 8-10.—‘‘Brethren, owe no man anything, but 
to love one another ; for he that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled 
the law. For thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not kill; 
thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness ; thou shalt 
not covet; and if there be any other commandment, it is com- 
prised in this word, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
love of our neighbour worketh no evil. Love, therefore, is the ful- 
filling of the law.” 


I 


The Scholay— Good Master, there are two points in 
to-day’s Epistle, upon which I ask a more full explanation ; 
namely, the beginning and end of the Epistle. I understand 
quite well that the whole content of the lesson turns on the 
command to love our neighbour; but I do not see clearly 
why the form of the command runs so peculiarly: “Owe no 
man anything, but to love one another.” In the same way 
I am puzzled over the closing words: Plenttudo legis est 
dilectio. The word flenztudo does not signify “ fulfilling,” 
as it is usually translated, but “fulness.” So then the end of 
the Epistle does not run: “Love is the fulfilling” but “ Love 
is the fulness of the law.” The rest of the Epistle is pretty 
clear to me, for that in the command to love our neighbour 
are contained the Law and the Prophets, that is to say, the 
whole sum of duty towards our neigbour, is a truth which 
meets us in the Holy Scriptures too often for us to overlook 
or misunderstand it. Moreover the Apostle recites the com- 
mandments of the second table of the Law of Moses, and 
tells us that they are all contained in the commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The Evangelist 
John said the same, when he was asked why he always 
preached one and the same thing: “Little children, love one 
another.” He replied in a word: “Because that alone 1s 
indeed enough.” On this St Augustine says very beautifully 
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(Tract 7 in Epist. 1 S. Joannis): “One brief command, only, 
is given thee: Love, and then do what thou wilt. Art 
thou silent—be silent in love; dost thou speak—speak in 
love ; dost thou censure—censure in love; dost thou spare— 
spare in love; let the root of all thy deeds be love. From 
this root only good can spring.” : 

The Master—Excellent, my son; in your quotations you 
have already set forth the broad line of thought, that in the 
law of love towards our neighbour is contained and fulfilled, 
not only the law of the Old, but also the law of the New 
Covenant, the proper Law of Love. This new Law of Love, 
in contradistinction to the Law of Servitude of the Old 
Covenant, our Divine Saviour has clearly announced and 
laid stress upon, when He says (John xiii. 34, 35): “A new 
commandment I give unto you: That you love one another, 
as I have loved you, that you also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you have 
love one for another.” But the higher duties, which the new 
commandment of Love demands, the Lord lays down in 
Matthew v. 27 ff.: “You have heard that it was said to them 
of old: Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I say to you, 
that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath 
already committed adultery with her in his heart. You have 
heard that it was said to them of old: Thou shalt not kill, 
And whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment. 
But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with his brother, 
shall be in danger of the judgment. You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: Thou shalt not forswear thyself. 
But I say to you not to swear at all. Let your speech be 
yea, yea: no, no: and that which is over and above these, is 
of evil. You have heard that it hath been said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, But I say to you not to resist 
evil: but if one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
also the other. You have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thy enemy. But I say to 
you, Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you: and 
pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.” So the 
whole Law is included in the new commandment of love, 
which the Apostle Paul briefly expresses in these words: 
“The love of our neighbour worketh no evil (but only good). 
Love, therefore, is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
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II 


The Master—And now I will consider the answer to your 
question: why the Apostle Paul clothes his exhortation to 
the love of our neighbour in this form: “Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.” We must first notice, that 
in the Epistle to the Romans, a copious catalogue of the 
duties owed to temporal rulers and the different ranks of 
social life precedes the paragraph that contains our Epistle. 
To this is naturally joined the universal command, so to 
fulfil all obligations of public life, that you may, as the 
Apostle says, “owe no man anything, but to love one 
another.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, if one remains in debt with 
regard to any obligation, one has not paid, not discharged, 
the obligation, otherwise one would no longer be owing it. 
But if one has discharged the obligation, there can be no 
more talk of remaining in debt with regard to it. Now does 
the Apostle really mean that the faithful never fulfil the 
duty of loving one’s neighbour, but that the fulfilment always 
remains a debt; if so, he will on the contrary summon them 
to a greater exercise of charity; but then, why does he say 
that one should always remain in debt with regard to this 
love? 

The Master—You have the key in your hand, my son, 
and cannot open the door. Just for this reason the Apostle 
says that his readers should always owe this debt of neigh- 
bourly love, that they may ever discharge it with fresh zeal 
and fresh energy of heart. The obligation of love to our 
neighbour.can never be so fulfilled that one comes to the end 
of it, but every fulfilment brings in its train the obligation of 
a new and yet higher fulfilment of the duty. It is with 
charity as with a flame. The more the flame burns and 
blazes, the more need there is of oil to feed it, and the 
more plentifully the oil is poured upon the flame, so much 
the more actively it blazes, so much the more it demands 
fresh nourishment. So they emulate each other, the flame 
and the oil, to the highest point of light and heat. Even so 
it is with love of our neighbour. Love begets answering 
love, and this answering love again demands fresh love, so 
that for neither is there limit or end. That is the meaning 
of the apostolic saying : “Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another.” 

The debt of love demands payment, and the payment 
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again gives occasion to a new debt, and so it goes on to the 
end, that is, into heaven itself; for faith will change to sight, 
hope into possession, charity will never cease, but last for 
ever. St Augustine says very beautifully: “I am always 
in debt to love; for she is the one creditor that holds her 
debtor ever in prison, even though his debt is paid.” And 
again: “Neighbourly love I willingly give forth and as 
willingly receive back again; if I have received it, I long 
after it all the more, and if I have given it, I still am owing 
it.” (Epist. 62, ad Coelest.). 

We must, nevertheless, to understand the apostolic injunc- 
tion thoroughly, go still deeper to the root of the matter; we 
shall then find that the never-ending debt of love has its 
deepest foundation in the very essence of love. For if we 
ask, “ What is the essence of love?” the answer runs: “ The 
essence of love is God Himself—it is the Divine Love—Deus 
charitas est—God is Love” (1 John iv. 8). In these few words 
lies the Mystery of the Threefold Divine Life: the Father 
loves the Son, the Son loves the Father, and this mutual 
Love is the Holy Ghost. In God is all, eternal, perfect 
Being, and perfect Life. Were God finite and limited as we 
are, then one would say: The Three Divine Persons love 
each other in continually increasing measure, and continually 
owe to each other love and answering love, as is the case 
with us men. But since God is infinite, so the Love of the 
Divine Nature and of the Three Persons is ever wholly spent 
upon each other, and on that very account is inexhaustible. 
Were this love ever at an end, or could it change, there could 
be no God and no Divine Life. This ever inexhaustible and 
ever wholly spent Love is, then, the Divine Life, is God Him- 
self. This Divine Love of His, God the Lord has manifested 
to and bestowed upon His creatures, that they may love 
one another. 

Most beautifully St Chrysostom, in his Twenty-second 
Homily on the Epistle to the Romans, has remarked, how 
God the Lord had already begun, by the creation of the 
first man, most gloriously to manifest His love to the 
work of His hands, in that He said: “ Let Us make man to 
Our image and likeness,” and again: “It is not good for 
man to be alone: let Us make him a help like unto himself” 
(Gen. i. 26; ii. 18). And when man had fallen, God in His 
justice could have used him with the utmost severity: Thou 
criminal, worthy of the curse, thou hast received so many 
benefits from Me, and yet hast given credit to the devil, hast 
forsaken thy Benefactor and followed wickedness. How 
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mildly, on the contrary, how lovingly, speaks the outraged 
God to the fallen Adam: “Who hath told thee that thou 
wast naked, but that thou hast eaten of the tree whereof I 
commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat?” (Gen. iii. 11). 
So almost would a father speak to his child who had fallen 
into a ditch and muddied himself: “Child, what has happened 
to you? See, you have gone where I forbade you to go.” 
It is the voice of the loving one who has been injured, whose 
love the wrongs he has received cannot destroy. And in 
place of the curse and the sentence of death pronounced upon 
fallen man, our merciful God gives him pardon and the 
promise of the future Redeemer. How then God in His 
mercy Himself took His fallen child, sinful man, by the 
hand, and led him through the centuries towards the 
Redeemer, the whole recorded history from Adam to Christ 
teaches us. And how God Himself, through His Son the 
Lord Jesus Christ, has redeemed His fallen child, is declared 
to us in the Life, Passion, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension 
of our Lord, the sending of the Holy Ghost and the founding 
of the Holy Church. And how, finally, our good God 
through the Holy Ghost has conveyed to man the work of 
Redemption, the history of the Holy Church teaches us, and 
its full completion the day of eternal life will make manifest. 
So has the Eternal God shown Himself, His Threefold 
Divine Life, His charity to man, in the work of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The good God has, besides, 
not only shown and proved His Divine love to us men, but 
has also bestowed that Love—Himself—upon us, that we 
might love one another, as He has lovedus. “ The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost Who is 
given to us” (Rom. v. 5). Thus, then, we are united through 
love, not only with our good God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, but, in the same Divine and Incarnate Love, 
with one another. 

This great, all-embracing Love is represented under the 
figure of a circle and its centre. The circle is the world, the 
centre of the circle is God; the lines which lead from the 
circumference to the centre are the various impulses and 
deeds of men. Now as these lines, the further they go from 
the circumference, and the nearer they approach the centre, 
come more closely together, until at last they join in the 
one central point—so it is also with our.love. The more it 
disengages itself from the world and the flesh, and the more 
closely it approaches the central point, which is God, the 
nearer it draws to our fellow-creatures, so that at last the 
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lines will coincide in God and be joined together with Him. 
And the further we betake ourselves from the love of God, 
the further also we wander from the love of our fellow- 
creatures; while the more we hold fast to God the Lord in 
charity, the more too shall we be united in charity with our 
fellow-creatures, and the more we are united with them the 
more intimate will be our union with God. 

The Scholar—Good Master! Now only do I understand 
why the command, given by the lips of the Eternal Truth 
Himself, to love our neighbour, is placed side by side with 
the command to love God. I see now, that love of our 
neighbour is, in its own proper essence, nothing else but the 
love of God Himself, nothing else but the means and the way 
to the love of God, which is the one and only term and end 
of all love of our neighbour, and in general of all created 
love; just as the radia of the circle are the way which leads 
the whole circumference to the centre, in which it finds its 
repose, even as it had from thence its beginning. 

The Master.—Now you will also understand, my son, how 
deeply significant is the form in which the great Apostle 
Paul enjoins his children to love of their neighbour: “Owe 
no man anything, but to love one another.” “God is love.” 
And God has not only manifested and proved this love of 
His to His creatures, but has bestowed Love’s very Self upon 
them. Because, therefore, God is infinitely perfect, so, in the 
interior Divine Life, Divine Love is ever outpoured and ever 
inexhaustible. We men are finite, imperfect creatures, and 
therefore our love, both to God and our neighbour, ever 
increases, and we shall ever be debtors, until we with our 
fellow-creatures are joined together in God like the radia 
in the centre. Let us ever plentifully pour forth the oil 
of neighbourly love, that the flame of our love to God may 
glow with ever greater heat and blaze forth more brightly, 
until with the burning love of the blessed Spirits and the dear 
Saints it is embraced in the burning sea of God the Ever- 
blessed Trinity, to Whom be honour, glory, and praise for 
ever and ever, 

The Scholar—Thanks be to God. 


Ill 


The Master—\ scarcely think I shall have much to say 
to you on the second difficulty you mentioned, as to the 
plenitudo legis. You have quite correctly remarked that 
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plenitudo legis properly means, not the “fulfilling of the 
law,” but the “fulness of the law.” Love fulfils not only the 
precepts of the law, but also completes and perfects the law 
itself. No law can provide for all cases that may come before 
us in the course of life. Every law can only lay down general 
principles and rules, and at the utmost can only name some 
cases in particular. Much less can a lawgiver prescribe 
exactly the application of his law to the individual case; for 
the application must necessarily differ with the difference 
between men, their actions, and the accompanying circum- 
stances. Love alone can take account of all the cases that 
occur in human life, of all men and their actions, all their 
surrounding circumstances and peculiarities, and provide 
completely and suitably for all. Inthis sense love is not only 
the fulfilling, but also the fulness (plenitudo), ze. the com- 
pletion and perfection of the law. Where love rules wholly 
and perfectly, there the precepts of the law become super- 
fluous, and the rule of love takes the place of law; where love 
withdraws and becomes cold, there the machinery of the law 
must come in, and the more love removes herself, so much 
the more must the legal machinery rule until it sinks to the 
slavery of simple government by police. The ever beautiful 
type of the power of love and the weakness of the law is our 
great Apostle Paul, when he says that he does not need the 
law, and that the law is not for him—for this reason, that he 
does more than the law demands. 

But we will now, for the conclusion of our instruction, 
apply the content of our Epistle to religious and monks, in 
order that we may not seem to lose ourselves in high mysteries, 
but may draw from the mysteries of love practical rules and 
resolutions for our life. Dionysius the Carthusian shows, in 
his 5th Discourse to Religious, how the love of God and our 
neighbour is an eminent sign of the school of Christ, and is 
the fulness and end of the law: “Owe no man anything, but 
to love one another.” Holy Scripture teaches in many 
places, and the Apostle Paul confirms it in to-day’s Epistle, 
that spiritual love is the highest virtue, and the one most 
pleasing to God; that it is, before all other virtues, enjoined 
and commanded by God, that it includes all other virtues 
within itself, and that it alone furnishes certain proof that we 
are true servants of God. Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ 
teaches that in the two commandments of love are contained 
the whole Law and the Prophets. Besides, the love of God 
and the love of our neighbour are so inseparably united to 
each other, involve each other and so intimately embrace 
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each other, that Holy Scripture puts the end of the law, the 
perfection of men, the summit of all virtues, now in the love 
of God, now in the love of our neighbour. For although, as 
St Augustine truly says, it is the love of God alone which 
divides the children of God from the slaves of the devil, the 
citizens of God’s city Jerusalem from those of Babylon, the 
elect from the reprobate, yet none the less the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself testifies: “By this shall all men know that 
you are My disciples, if you have love one for another.” 
And again: “This is my commandment, that you love one 
another.” And again: “A new commandment I give unto 
you; that you love one another, as I have loved you.” In 
one place the Lord speaks as if the commandment to love 
our neighbour were the highest and most important, although 
elsewhere He testifies that there is another commandment 
yet more excellent and which precedes this second one, the 
command, namely, to love God the Lord with all our heart, 
with all our strength,and aboveall. According to theologians, 
it is the same love (idem habitus charitatis), with which God 
and our neighbour are loved, even as it is the same faith 
(idem habitus fidei), with which all is believed, both concern- 
ing God and concerning the creatures, that is proposed to 
us in the Holy Scriptures to be believed. God is the foundation 
of our love to our neighbour, even as the uncreated Truth is 
the foundation of all that we believe concerning the creatures. 
Between the love of God and of our neighbour there is how- 
ever one distinction. There can be no doubt, that the love 
of our neighbour is to be subordinated to the love of God, 
because the latter is higher and more perfect. If then the 
love of our neighbour is the fulness and the end of the law, 
the summit of virtues, and the especial sign by which the 
disciples of Christ are to be known (from all which it is to be 
seen how completely love of God is implied in love of our 
neighbour and shines forth through it), nevertheless, the love 
of God, speaking absolutely, remains the supreme perfection, 
and must be recognised as the one fulness and completion of 
the law, and the crown of all the virtues. 

If then the love of God and of our neighbour is infused 
into all Christians, how much more is this so with Religious 
whose vows and rules, whose works and_ toil, whose 
undertakings and aims are directed towards the perfection 
purity, and ardour of holy love. Love alone makes men live 
for God, it makes Religious and monks; without it the cloister 
were a hell, and the monks demons. But with love, the 
cloister is a Paradise upon earth, and those who live in it are 
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angels. Therefore religious may waste their bodies by long 
fasting, may disfigure themselves by miserable clothing, may 
engage in a long series of offices and other pious works—in 
spite of all this, if interior love is wanting, the monastery will 
have sunk to the lowest depth. Along the way of love, then, 
must we progress towards apostolical perfection. So those 
who are united in religion by one apostolic life must be of 
one heart and of one soul, as we read of the Apostles and the 
first Christians: “The multitude of believers had but one 
heart and one soul in the Lord.” Truly, there is no life more 
deplorable, than when a man leads a Common Life in his 
body but not in his spirit; and those are truly miserable, 
who live together, not in unity, but with divided hearts. 
Have ever then, my brothers, a united mind, true brotherly 
affection, one will, one life lived in union with each other, 
common joy and common sorrow; let not what is pleasing 
to one be displeasing to another, what gives joy to one make 
another sorrowful. So you will fulfil your holy calling, if 
you spend your life in unity in the house of the Lord. That 
is truly a life in God, not a life lived to Satan, truly a cloister 
and nota hell, truly a monastic and not ademon’s life. There 
have never been better men than those who in the religious 
life have reached perfection, but never have there been worse 
than those who in the cloister have made no progress. 

The Scholar— Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity: 

“Like the precious ointment on the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, which ran down to the 
skirt of his garment ; as the dew of Hermon which descendeth 
upon Mount Sion. 

“For there the Lord hath commanded blessing, and life 
for evermore” (Psalm cxxxii.). 

The Master—Fiat. Amen. 
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EPISTLE, Col. iii. 12-17.—“ Brethren, put ye on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, 
patience ; bearing with one another, and forgiving one another, if 
any have a complaint against another; even as the Lord hath 
forgiven you, so you also. But above all these things, have charity, 
which is the bond of perfection: and let the peace of Christ rejoice 
in your hearts, wherein also you are called in one body; and be ye 
thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly, in all 
wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another, in psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God. All 
whatsoever you do in word or in work, all things have in the Name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


I 


The Scholayr—Good Master, the Epistles have so far 
brought before us,many times, passages from the Epistles 
of the holy Apostle Paul. Now I find that the content 
of these liturgical passages is almost always the same. 
There are instructions, exhortations, moral precepts, lessons 
for public and private life; almost all these exhortations 
meet in the one thought of love to our neighbour. 

The Master—What do you mean by this observation, 
my son? Is this characteristic in your eyes, almost a 
blemish in the apostolic manner of teaching? Surely not 
that, but only a very imperfect understanding of the great 
Apostle Paul, at whose deep wisdom the theologians of all 
ages are filled with astonishment. Listen to my observations 
in the contrary sense. 

In the first place it would be wholly mistaken to see 
in the Epistles of St Paul only moral precepts; I would 
remind you of his profound dogmatic treatises on faith, on 
justification, on the law of servitude and fear, on the law 
of love and of the freedom of the children of God, on the 
preaching of the Crucified, on the value of circumcision, and 
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so forth. This short list will tell you that we have before 
us, in the Apostle Paul, not only a moral preacher, but also 
a dogmatic theologian of the first rank. 

The moral exhortations and rules of conduct, which the 
Apostle Paul gives so abundantly in his Epistles, find their 
motive in the peculiar circumstances and conditions of the 
communities to which his letters are addressed. Besides 
you have yourself already made the observation, that these 
apostolic lessons and exhortations, although they were 
written so many centuries ago, and to races and men so 
far removed from ourselves, none the less are applicable 
to our own time and to the men of to-day. Finally, these 
apostolic moral lessons, although they run together into 
the central point of charity, yet each stands alone in its 
individual character, it may be by the difference of its special 
content, or the variety of the persons addressed, or the 
particular reasoning employed. But now, to our Epistle. 

The Apostle calls his readers “Elect of God, holy, and 
beloved.” The thought that we are elect, holy, and beloved 
of God has, if we grasp it rightly, necessarily a powerful, 
sanctifying influence upon our sentiments and our conduct. 
If God led forth the Israelites from Egypt with a mighty 
hand, separated them from other nations, gave them know- 
ledge, laws, and regulations, such as no other nation had, 
and assigned them for their possession a land rich in fruits, 
oil, and wine; if God delivered them from the folly and 
abomination of idolatry, and led them to the love and 
worship of the One God, the Creator and Lord of the world ; 
if He established among them the foundation of freedom, 
happiness, and brotherly kindness, security of life and 
property, inviolability of honour, whilst among other nations 
violence and slavery, murder, theft, and impurity ruled—all 
this distinguished them from other nations, separated them 
from their abominations, was an election and a happiness, 
which no Israelite could recognise and consider without 
feeling himself urged to an intimate love towards his God, 
and most loyal obedience to His commands. The Israelites 
were elect and beloved. Their election, and the loving 
preference over other nations that was granted to them, 
beyond all question was a unique, powerful motive for 
love and obedience. But now, if Christians have received 
from God a yet far higher election and a far more glorious 
preference above all who are not Christians, and the pos- 
session of a far richer Love than the Israelites had, what 
must they feel when they consider and take to heart the 
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difference between them and all besides! It is, in fact, a 
difference beyond all words that has been vouchsafed to 
Christians above the Israelites, and still more above those 
who do not believe in God. The Israelites were set free, 
in their bodies, from the oppression of Egypt, Christians on 
the other hand are redeemed from the yoke of the devil 
and of sin. The Israelites were led forth from Egypt by 
Moses, the man of God, Christians are redeemed from the 
power of sin and the devil by Christ, the Only-Begotten 
Son of God. God spoke to the Israelites by the mouth of 
prophets, with Christians He has spoken and speaks through 
His own Son. God made the Israelites one separated, unique 
nation; Christians on the contrary are to possess the whole 
circle of the earth, and with no distinction of dwelling, race, 
or colour, to form one family of God. Among the Israelites 
some few were filled with the Divine Spirit, among Christians 
there is no one who does not receive the Holy Ghost in 
Baptism and Confirmation. If, therefore, Israel was an 
“elect” people, how much more is Christendom? And if 
for Israel that election was a mighty motive for love and 
obedience to God, how much more must the Christian, 
through the unique position he has received from God, 
feel himself compelled to obedience and love? Truly, we 
are, as the Apostle says, elect, holy, and beloved. But now, 
we realise what such election and such loving-kindness 
demands from us. Is it possible that such loving-kindness 
should not draw us to Him Who loves us, and that we 
should not with our whole soul adhere to Him and serve 
Him? Is it possible that those so beloved should not 
also love one another, and (as the Apostle exhorts) “put 
on the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty” ? 
The soldiers of the Guard are conscious of their strength, 
because they are chosen troops. The members of a noble 
family feel their common dignity because they are drawn 
from the same common stock. But the Guards, because they 
are a chosen regiment, know that they are pledged, more 
than all other regiments, to prove their courage, valour, 
and loyalty. And men and women of noble descent, just 
because of that descent feel that it is demanded of them 
to keep up the honour of their name. How, then, should 
Christians forget their distinctive glory—z.e., all the riches of 
knowledge, grace, and means of holiness, which have been 
bestowed upon them, and live like the heathen, cruel, fierce, 


revengeful, false, and malicious, without God, and without 
hope in the world! 
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The Scholar—Good Master, it appears to me that this 
address of the Apostle Paul: “Elect of God, holy, and 
beloved,” contains within it fruitful material for reflection for 
religious, and especially for us monks. 

The Master—You are right indeed, my son; we are, in 
fact, through our vocation and our sacred state, in truth 
especially elect, holy, beloved of God. This our holy Father 
Benedict points out when he says, in the prologue to his 
holy Rule,that the heavenly Householder goes round, as it 
were, the market-place of human life, and from the midst of 
thousands seeks His elected ones, His chosen workmen. Us 
too—you and me—the Lord has sought; let us never forget 
this, that we are “elect, holy, and beloved of God.” 


I] 


The Scholar— Puton .. . the bowels of mercy, benignity, 
humility, modesty, patience.” I beg of you, good Master, an 
explanation of the words, “ Put on.” 

The Master.—Since the Apostle says of the virtues which 
he recounts, and which fall together under the command of 
love to our neighbour, “ Put on,” the expression is not so 
strange as you think. You remember those other passages 
in Holy Scripture: “Let us put on the armour of light.” 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” “ Put on the new man.” 
“Put on the armour of God.” This manner of expression is 
the outcome of a double thought. 

In the first place, that all the virtues and dispositions, of 
which the Apostle speaks, are not from ourselves and already 
belonging to our nature, z.¢., that we cannot produce them of 
ourselves, but that they are rather a supernatural gift of 
God’s grace, which God the Lord bestows upon us with the 
grace of justification, and with which He clothes us as with a 
wedding garment. 

Secondly, there lies in the command “Put on” the 
thought that we must not be inactive in receiving the grace 
of justification, but must co-operate with it. As it is true 
that we receive the garment of justification solely as a free- 
will gift of God’s grace, so also it is true that we must take 
this garment of grace and put it on us, so as to truly partici- 
pate in the grace, and to be able to bring forth its proper 
fruit. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, could not the Protestants lay 
hold upon the expression “Put on” in support of their 
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doctrine of justification, according to which God the Lord 
clothes us sinful men with the redeeming merits of Christ, 
and covers our sins, so that we appear no more in the 
garment of our guilt, but in the garment of Christ’s redeeming 
merits ? 

The Master—They could not do so with any validity ; 
for side by side with those passages that speak of “ putting 
on,” there are just as many, and indeed far more, which deal 
with men’s interior conversion and the necessity of good 
works. For further on in our Epistle we read: “Puton... 
mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience, bearing with 
one another, and forgiving one another .. . have charity... 
let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts,” etc. Now in 
all these commands the very last thing referred to is a mere 
external transaction, a mere veil cast over the life, but the 
virtues here enumerated must proceed from the inmost 
ground of our hearts. They are, through grace, placed like a 
germ in our hearts, and through our co-operation develop as 
fruits of grace and the practice of virtue. I will let the 
distinguished theologian and ascetic Dionysius the Carthusian 
speak on this point. He says: “The Epistle for this Sunday 
is full of deep and sacred lessons of virtue. First, the Apostle 
exhorts us in it to put on the bowels of mercy (viscera 
misericordiae). Because the Son of God has visited us in His 
mercy, therefore we also should be full of mercy, and should 
seek to please Him thus, so that we may be filled through 
and through with mercy, and be clothed therewith as with a 
garment. For the law of Christ is from end to end a law of 
goodness and love, and according to St Ambrose the very 
essence of the Christian Religion is love and mercy. This 
law of love concerns all Christians, most especially Religious 
and monks. By the ‘bowels of mercy’ are to be understood 
the inmost, overflowing movements of this virtue. The holy 
Apostle, then, exhorts us not merely to be merciful, but to 
put on the very depth of mercy, so that we show pity to our 
fellow-men from an all-interior compassion, from deepest love 
of our neighbour, and with all readiness—that we overflow 
with this virtue—that we perform works of mercy to our 
fellows from the bottom of our heart, and with all our strength 
and what we cannot do in actual deed, we at least accomplish 
by a good will and the intention of our heart. So far as we 
Religious are concerned, who possess nothing of our own, and 
cannot perform corporal works of mercy without permission 
we must perform spiritual works of mercy to our neighbours, 
and especially to our brethren, so much the more plenteously, 
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the less our state of life permits us to exercise mercy in a 
corporal sense. We must therefore have heartfelt interior 
compassion for all sinners, for the erring, the deceived, the 
tempted, for all in any trouble, and with burning zeal pray 
for them unceasingly, and so much the more zealously as 
the wounds of the soul (ze, sins) are more evil and more 
dangerous than wounds and infirmities of the body. Like- 
wise, we should not neglect to impart the benefit of fraternal 
admonition to our fellow-religious who are in fault, at the 
right time and in the right place, whether we do this person- 
ally, or through another, as is most convenient for us. In the 
same way we should, according to our power, and with wise 
discrimination, teach the ignorant, advise the doubtful, 
lovingly support the weak, comfort the sorrowful, unite those 
who are at variance, according to the measure of the grace which 
each has received for this end, as the Apostle Peter teaches 
(1 Peter iv.). He that has ‘put on’ this deep inward com- 
passion is not easily inclined to indignation, to anger, and to 
revenge, but rather has pity for those who cause him 
annoyance, and grieves himself more over the fault, than over 
the injustice done to himself, knowing that they injure them- 
selves much more than they do him, and that for him they 
rather prepare the crown of patience, and give him the oppor- 
tunity to acquire grace and glory, while on themselves, on the 
contrary, they inflict spiritual injury. Then, if one is injured 
over some frivolous matter, if on account of a trifle he loses 
calm and bemoans himself, is angry and wishes to revenge 
himself, let him consider well how grievously he declines not 
only from the virtue of a Religious man, but also from 
common Christian charity. We should therefore not grow 
angry over those in fault, nor seek to punish them, but we 
should have compassion upon them, and pray for them, as 
Christ has taught us by His example. He came to us first, 
not because we longed after Him, but rather were continually 
offending Him more grievously. Therefore the Apostle says 
in our Epistle to-day, that we should esteem charity above all 
other gifts of grace, because it is the bond of perfectness, z2., 
it is the gift that contains, completes, binds together, and 
unites in one, all other virtues. When charity fails, every 
other virtue loses its essence and its form, and also all merit. 
In this sense the Apostle Paul exhorts us in our Epistle: Let 
the peace of Christ, that is, interior calm in God, rejoice ever 
in your hearts, let it fulfil you with spiritual joy; for such 
spiritual joy, that cannot be disturbed and that cannot change, 
is peace indeed. We may then be outwardly surrounded by 
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storms, yet we will endure tribulation in patience, and fix our 
gaze on the ordering of Divine Providence, without Whose 
will and pleasure nothing comes to pass, and Who over-rules 
all things for the good of His elect... . oats 

“If this peace, this rest in God fills our heart, it will be 
manifested outwardly as a precious fruit of charity, and 
will bring forth all the virtues which the Apostle Paul, in our 
Epistle, so earnestly commends to his readers. With extra- 
ordinary beauty St Augustine (Serm. 57, De Verbis Domint) 
treating of inward and outward peace: ‘Peace, he says, 
‘is a serenity of the soul, a calm of the spirit, a simplicity 
of the heart, the bond of love, the unity of life. This 
peace it is which banishes jealousy, restrains strife, 
moderates anger, tramples pride to the ground, loves 
humility, makes unity its end, reconciles the enemy; this 
peace is amiable to all: it seeks nothing strange, and 
calls nothing its own, it teaches to love and knows not 
hatred, it understands not how to extol and praise itself. 
Let him who once possesses this peace, hold it fast; let 
him who has lost it, seek to win it back. He who has not 
this peace will be unrecognised by the Father, disinherited 
by the Son, abandoned by the Holy Ghost.’ The Apostle 
calls this peace ‘the Peace of Christ,’ because Christ has 
brought it from heaven to earth, wherefore the Angels 
at the Birth of Christ sang: ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will. This peace the 
Lord has hallowed, and has made a duty, for He said: 
‘Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you.’ And 
the Lord willed that the Gospel and the Catholic Church 
should be the law, the school, and the proclamation of peace 
and love, for the Epistle continues: ‘wherein you are called 
in one body,’ ze, you are called to this peace in the one 
Holy Church. 

“The peace of Christ knows no end, and is the perfection 
of all thought and action. That we may possess it, the 
Lord has willed to appoint His Sacraments on our behalf, 
to leave us His wonderful teaching and works, to send us 
the gift of His Holy Spirit; that we may possess it, we 
believe in Him, we hope in Him, and we love Him, the 
continual strength of God's grace assisting us; that we may 
possess it we constantly endure every trial, that we may 
ever live joyfully in the abundance of this peace. For this 
peace brings us true union with God: ‘He who is joined to 
God, is one spirit with Him.’” 

At the end of his discourse the stern Carthusian adds 
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some further words: “This whole Epistle, then, leads us to 
interior conversion, purity of heart, inward peace, true 
exercise of virtue, and sincere good intention. All, therefore, 
that we do externally, we must count as nothing, if we are 
not growing towards interior conversion, purity of heart, 
and perfection. If we are not sanctifying ourselves interiorly, 
and are allowing ourselves to be made unstable from without, 
then we labour in vain. We have imposed upon ourselves 
so many sacrifices for our soul’s sake, are we unwilling to 
work within the soul herself? We have renounced the 
various advantages of the world, the manifold allurements 
of the flesh, in which men find delight, and now are we not 
strong enough to renounce the venomous motions of anger, 
impatience, jealousy, in which we can find nothing but bitter- 
ness and vexation? For the love of Christ our Lord we 
were strong enough to give up sweet affections, dear pledges 
of love, we compelled ourselves to flee from the beloved 
faces of our parents, as if we were full of hatred towards 
them, renouncing nature as if we had a quarrel with her— 
and now are we too weak and too idle to banish and 
subdue the slightest faults? Let us bethink ourselves and 
turn back to our first zeal, let us take our own selves in that 
first enthusiasm for a pattern, and firmly resolve no more 
to grow lukewarm or cold in that zeal, but to increase in 
the glowing fire of holy charity, more and more to curb 
our passions, and continually to progress in the transforming 
of our life. For our reward in the heavenly Fatherland will 
only be great in proportion as we have grown strong in love 
during our earthly pilgrimage.” So the Carthusian instructs us. 

‘The Scholar—Good Master, according to this exposition 
no one can venture any more to see in the words “Put on” 
a mere external covering, and not also at the same time 
a permeation and conversion of the inward man. But now 
I have yet another question to put to you. 


Ill 


The Scholay—What should one answer if anyone were 
to say that the virtues and good works, which the Apostle 
so warmly commends to us, do not belong exclusively to 
Christian teaching, or are peculiar to our holy Catholic 
Church—that every sound philosophy of human life sets 
forth similar rules and maintains a corresponding manner 
of living ? 
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The Master.—We must reply to such an objector, that the 
witness of history, as well as daily experience up to this very 
hour, gives the lie to all his words. Where is it possible to 
find in the world before Christ came—where under Judaism 
—where among all the religions of antiquity, among the 
Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans—such virtues, such 
fruits of charity, as the Apostle speaks of as self-evident and 
everyday duties for Christians? Where is the peace, where 
the happiness, as well for the individual as for a whole 
nation— where are the fruits of charity, which the new 
philosophical systems have matured, and the general pro- 
gress of culture has brought to men? To the sneering 
scoffer, the continually increasing corruption, and the 
world’s load of misery, give the reply to this question. If, 
however, the virtues and the noble fruits of charity were 
apparently brought forth without religion, they would be 
but an appearance, and not the true essence of that which 
the Apostle demands in his Epistle. To be sure, no one will 
understand this, who only considers the matter superficially, 
who cannot distinguish tinsel from gold, glass from a 
diamond, imitation from genuine ware, the appearance of 
virtue from true virtue, show and trifling from true charity. 
An old proverb says: Sz duo factunt tdem, non est idem, 2.e., if 
two persons do one and the self-same thing, it is nevertheless 
not the same. So a “philosophic” virtue is not, by a long 
way, the same as a Christian virtue, and the “works of 
humanity” are not, by a long way, the same thing as the 
works of charity, ze. of Christian love. Very significantly, 
therefore, the Apostle Paul continues with the words: “ Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly, in all wisdom ;” 
that is to say: as good works are only genuine and well- 
pleasing to God when they spring forth from true charity, so 
too, this charity is only true and genuine, when it has its root 
in the faith and the teaching of Christ. It is not philosophy, 
it is not labyrinthine human systems, it is not the wild 
dreams of humanitarianism, it is not the extravagances of 
“religious progress” that bring forth true charity in men’s 
hearts, but the reception of the teaching of Christ in faith, 
and the entering into it with humble reverence and holy 
desires after its saving truths. The Apostle says, very 
markedly : “ Let the word of Christ dwe//in you abundantly.” 
He does not merely say: “ Read the Scripture”—“ Listen to 
preaching ”—although it is always true that “Faith cometh 
by the hearing of the word of Christ,” but he says: “Let the 
word of Christ dzwve// in your hearts.” By mere reading and 
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hearing the word is not carried out into practice—those may 
be done simply for entertainment or out of curiosity. Also 
the mere study, the scientific treatment of the Holy 
Scriptures is of no use; we must rather preserve the word in 
the field of a good, sincere heart, and let it bring forth fruit 
with patience. “As we again and again,” says Dieringer, 
“consider the Word of God in its whole inner meaning and 
extent, yield to it undisputed lordship over our understand- 
ing and our heart, and permit it to exercise upon us all its 
enlightening, purifying, and sanctifying power, we obtain for 
ourselves the full possession of ‘all wisdom.’ For we cease 
to be fools, and that is to be already wise. We accept as 
truth what God Himself teaches and is surety for, and that is 
genuine wisdom. We devote our whole being only to those 
questions which alone have real importance, because they 
concern our eternity, and that is practical wisdom.” 

Besides, to leave to the most limited mind no doubt as to 

the essential difference which exists between the works of so- 
called “Humanity” on the one side and the works of 
-Christian Charity, the works of corporal and _ spiritual 
mercy, on the other, the Apostle continues: “Teaching and 
admonishing one another, in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
canticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God. And 
whatsoever you doin word or in work, do all things in the 
Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and 
the Father through Jesus Christ our Lord.” For no other 
reason, then, should we fulfil the commandment of love, than 
first, to show forth thereby our thankfulness to God for all 
the benefits which He has bestowed upon us; secondly, to 
instruct our fellow-men in the faith, to strengthen them in 
Jove, and to awaken in them a like thankfulness ; thirdly, and 
this is the greatest matter of all, to give God the glory, to 
magnify and praise Him. 

The Scholar—\ thank you, good Master, for these noble 
lessons, or rather I thank the Apostle, I thank the Lord 
Jesus, Who has brought. us such sublime truth. Now I must 
confess to you that the Apostle’s injunction: “Teach and 
admonish one another, in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
canticles,’ seems to me somewhat strange, coming as it does 
in the midst of the works of neighbourly charity. 

The Master—The united “spiritual canticle,’ as the 
uplifted expression of a joyful mind on the part of the 
individual singer, is an admirable means of obtaining a 
common inward participation, and of transposing it into one 
exalted holy utterance. Song has, in general, a wonderful 
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power. A man can write his thoughts and sentiments. 
The reader understands them, and will be gratified with 
them. But if a man does not merely write, but speaks his 
words, one can comprehend all the warmth of his conviction, 
and all the fulness of his sentiment. The hearer, whilst he 
listens to the voice, harsh or gentle, commanding or entreat- 
ing, rejoicing or mourning, expressing courage or anxiety, 
will, in an inexpressible manner, be in immediate touch with 
the speaker’s soul, and inspired by his sentiments. But that 
is the case in a much higher degree, if the words are not 
merely spoken, but also sung. An exalted state of the soul 
generally expresses itself as it were in song, and the hearer 
enters into the sentiment of the singer as it finds expression 
in the tones of some majestic measure, some mournful 
lamentation, some song of gentle prayer or calm yearning. 
If, then, a Christian gives utterance in the tones of his 
“spiritual canticle” to the firmness of his faith, the sincerity 
of his love, the depth of his reverence, the grief of his 
repentance, the joy of his hope, no one can listen to him 
without being roused to a like sentiment and moved to a 
kindred emotion. But it is not enough for the pious singer 
that Ze should sing: he does not wish to be listened to, and 
to gain applause; everyone must sing and offer thanks, 
praise, and honour to the great and good God and Creator, 
and His Only-Begotten Son Jesus Christ. If, then, his 
fellow-believers unite with him and raise one common song, 
each one who joins will feel himself raised higher by the 
strong, joyful voice of his brother, as in the fulness of faith it 
pours forth thanks and praise, and the common song becomes 
a mighty stream which lays hold upon and carries forward 
with itself all that it reaches. Therefore the Apostle wills 
that we sing together, and so thanks and praise be brought 
to God as a common offering, in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual canticles. 

The Scholar—Good Master, now I perceive, that it was 
not our most holy Father Benedict who first devised the 
Divine Office and the service of the holy Liturgy, in the 
performance of which we lead so happy and blessed a life 
of faith and love, but that the Apostle Paul long ago 
inaugurated this community of life and love among the first 
Christians, and that our noble Divine Service is but a 
marvellous copy and continuation of that which the earliest 
children of the Church, the faithful of the apostolic age, 
used and practised. 

Lhe Master—Thanks be to God for that ! 
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EPISTLE, 1 Thess. i. 2-10.—“ Brethren, we give thanks to God for you 
all, making a remembrance of you in our prayers without ceasing ; 
being mindful of the work of your faith, and labour, and charity, and 
of the enduring of the hope of our Lord Jesus Christ before God and 
our Father: knowing, brethren, beloved of God, your election ; for 
our gospel hath not been unto you in word only, but in power also, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much fulness, as you know what 
manner of men we have been among you for your sakes. And you 
became followers of us and of the Lord ; receiving the word in much 
tribulation, with joy of the Holy Ghost: so that you were made a 
pattern to all that believe, in Macedonia and in Achaia. For from 
you was spread abroad the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia 
and in Achaia, but also in every place, your faith which is towards 
God, is gone forth; so that we need not to speak anything. For 
they themselves relate of us what manner of entering in we had 
unto you ; and how ye turned to God from idols, to serve the living 
and True God; and to wait for His Son from heaven (Whom He 
raised from the dead) Jesus, Who hath delivered us from the wrath 
to come.” 


I 


The Scholar—Good Master, such praise as is bestowed, 
in our Epistle, on the Thessalonians, but seldom is to be 
awarded to any Christian community. Not only are they 
praised for their reception of the Gospel and their personal 
conduct, but they are also proclaimed as promoters of the 
Gospel throughout a wide circle, whose name and renown are 
everywhere acknowledged : “ You were made a pattern to all 
that believe, in Macedonia and Achaia. For from you was 
spread abroad the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia, but also in every place, your faith which is 
towards God, is gone forth; so that we need not to speak 
anything.” Now I have read that the Apostle Paul under- 
stood from his disciple Timothy, whom he had sent to the 
newly established Christian community at Thessalonica (one 
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of the most important cities of Macedonia), that there was, 
with many good points, much evil also among the Thessa- 
lonians, ¢g., that some of them were greatly given to 
debauchery and to cheating ; that others gave themselves up 
to idleness, and that erroneous opinions with respect to 
the Second Coming of Christ and the Resurrection were 
widely spread amongst them. In fact, that these circum- 
stances were the occasion of the Apostle Paul’s letter to 
the Thessalonians. Now so sympathetic a manner of address 
somewhat surprises me—how the great Apostle could 
introduce such great commendation in his first Epistle, which 
was bound to contain such stern blame and admonition. For 
to explain it by the so-called captatzo benevolentie seems to 
me somewhat too trivial for an Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The Master—Do you think the captatio benevolentie a 
trivial matter? No preacher, no public speaker, no member 
of Parliament, will despise the captatio benevolentia, if he 
possesses the ability to handle it properly. Only bungling, 
uneducated people tumble into the house with the opening 
of the door, and destroy beforehand all effect and result, 
where, by a proper, well-conducted entrance they could most 
certainly gain all they wish. You think a captatio bene- 
volentie is not suitable for Paul, a Teacher of the Gentiles! 
Certainly Paul would scarcely have employed it, if he were 
not so prudent and humble a man, as in fact he is. The 
captatio benevolentié is not only a token of oratorical accom- 
plishment, it is also a token of wise prudence. One wins 
hearts far more by a gentle, indulgent, yes, by a flattering 
manner of address—so far as this last is permissible—than 
by stern, reproachful admonition. Captatio benevolentie 
corresponds, moreover, just as much with justice, as with 
modesty and charity. It corresponds with justice, for one 
must at times assume that even the worst men are not so 
bad as they seem to us; before God they are indeed often 
better than ourselves. Also the good can sometimes be less 
good in the eyes of God than they appear to our blinded 
human eyes; now, if we esteem good men as higher than 
they really are, no harm is done; but great harm is done 
if we account wicked men as more wicked than perhaps 
they are in reality and before God. Captatio benevolentie 
corresponds then, to justice, and on that account is always 
well applied. But it is also demanded by modesty and 
humility. Humility demands that I should always think 
less of myself than of all others. If I really do this, and if 
no hypocrisy is mingled with my humility, my modesty will 
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always find some superiority, something of good in my 
neighbour, even if he were the worst man in the world. 
But even if I could find nothing good in my neighbour 
—which is unthinkable —at least I find reason for excuse 
and cause for compassion, so as to pray God on his behalf. 
Finally, captatio denevolentie is wholly and _ completely 
founded on Christian charity. Would it be so difficult, then, 
for one with the care of souls upon him, for a confessor, 
a good shepherd who loves his sheep, to say to a child who 
has erred, to a lost son: “No, truly, my son, you did not 
mean so ill—you surely did not reflect and consider—you 
did not really know what you were doing”—and as the 
contrivances of love may suggest—instead of rushing roughly 
and hardly on the erring sheep, and holding up his faults 
nakedly and uncovered before his eyes. The Saints have 
so acted, the Apostle Paul gives the same example countless 
times in his Epistles, and Christ the Lord Himself, in the 
very moment that the traitor Judas was committing his 
awful crime, addressed him with the Divinely gentle words: 
“Friend, whereto art thou come? Dost thou betray the 
Son of Man with a kiss?” as if He would say: “ Judas, there 
is yet time, turn back, repent, and come home to the Heart 
of thy Redeemer.” 

My son, do you still find the captatio benevolentia, 
“putting the best construction,” of the Apostle Paul, trivial ? 

The Scholar—I\ am ashamed of myself. 

The Master—You need no longer be ashamed, when I 
now tell you that the Thessalonians greatly merited the 
praise of the Apostle Paul, it was altogether due to them 
because of their steadfastness in the Faith. Paul had preached 
the Gospel in Thessalonica with much blessing and great 
results, and had established there a flourishing Christian 
community, but, as everywhere, so here, too, the Jews had 
forthwith stirred up their odious persecutions. Paul had to 
leave Thessalonica, and fled to Bercea; but hither also the 
Jews followed him, and he fled to Athens. Under these 
circumstances it was truly a special grace of God, and 
was judged a high merit in the Christian community at 
Thessalonica, that it stood true and steadfast in the Faith 
and unshaken in its attachment to the Apostle: for the 
rule runs: “I will strike the shepherd, and the sheep shall 
be dispersed.” It was then a special grace of God, and in a 
manner an exception to the rule, when the sheep of Thes- 
salonica were not dispersed, but stood together—and they 
well deserved that the good shepherd Paul should praise 
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them and recognise their loyalty, instead of attacking them 
with reproaches on account of some sins of weakness, though 
in themselves these might be somewhat serious. 

_ Finally, we should carefully notice that the praise, which 
the Apostle Paul bestows on the Thessalonians, is much 
more an expression of thanksgiving to God the Lord than a 
personal commendation or flattery of those he praises: 
“ Brethren, we give thanks to God always for you all, making 
a remembrance of you in our prayers without ceasing, being 
mindful before God and our Father of the work of your faith 
... knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election.” In 
such wise—namely, giving thanks to God the Lord, and 
ascribing to Him the glory—we must always bestow praise 
and acknowledgment. The knowledge and the conscious- 
ness of what the Lord does for us and in us, is indeed the 
best thanksgiving and the greatest praise to Him, Who pours 
out His benefits and His graces upon us. When the battle 
is won, the general lets his soldiers with thankful hearts look 
back on the troubles and conflicts they have endured; the 
skipper and his men, their hearts full of thankfulness, look 
back on the storm they have undergone, when they have 
happily come into harbour. “God was with us, to Him be 
the glory!” A victorious general took the words for his 
device after he had won many a battlefield. How often 
King David in his psalms sang of his own exploits, whilst he 
gave the glory to God the Lord, and even through his own 
extolling magnified most wonderfully the Almighty and 
All-good. And has not she who is the leader and the 
standard-bearer of all God’s heroes, the all-holy Virgin Mary, 
sung of herself: “Behold, from henceforth, all generations 
shall call me blessed ;” Why? “Because He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me, and holy is His Name.” Also 
Christ the Lord Himself did not disdain to thank His 
heavenly Father for the wonders which the Father wrought 
through Him—that He might instruct us for all time. 
Besides, the words in which the Apostle Paul praised the 
Thessalonians have a deep and noble lesson of faith and 


salvation for us and all Christians, as we will now consider 
more closely. 


II 


The Master— Brethren, we give thanks to God for you 
all, making a remembrance of you in our prayers without 
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ceasing ; being mindful of the work of your faith, and labour, 
and charity, and of the enduring of the hope of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In these words the Apostle places us on the 
only right foundation of religion, and gives us the only right 
point of view from which we must consider everything—God, 
the world, and ourselves—and from which we must do and 
effect everything, in order to obtain eternal life. “Mindful 
before God and our Father.” These words give us the 
position which the Christian must assume, by which his life 
will be directed aright and will not fail of its ultimate aim. 
“Walk before Me and be perfect”—so God the Lord spoke 
in ancient times to our forefather Abraham. And of our 
holy Father Benedict it is said: “ He lived alone with himself 
beneath the eye of Him Who beheld him from heaven.” 

When then the Apostle proceeds thus: “Being mindful 
of the work of your faith, and labour, and charity, and of the 
enduring of the hope of our Lord”—he comprises the essence 
and content of the whole Christian life of grace and virtue. 
Attend, my son, to the exactness with which the great Apostle 
here expresses himself. He does not simply say: “Being 
mindful of your faith, your hope, and your love,” but he says: 
“the work of your faith”—“the labour of your love”—“ the 
enduring of your hope.” Thus he expresses a double mean- 
ing: 1. That faith, hope, and love are simply God’s gifts of 
grace (infused virtues), which can neither be merited nor 
purchased, and for which the Apostle in the name of those 
committed to his care simply utters his thanks to God the 
Lord: “Brethren, we give thanks to God always for you 
Blige being mindful. . » 2’, 2. The Apostle also expresses 
the’ important truth that the gifts of faith, hope, and love, 
freely bestowed upon us by God, are of no use to us, if they 
do not bring forth, through our co-operation, those fruits 
which are contained in them as germs of grace, namely, the 
work of faith, the offering (labour) of love, and the enduring 
of hope—but all in Christ and through Christ, in Whom alone 
is all salvation given to us, and all praise to God the Three 
in One. 

With regard especially to faith, as the foundation of the 
supernatural life, the Apostles strove to impress upon Jews 
and heathen, by their simple preaching and by the example 
of their life, the victory of the religion of the Crucified. 
From this follows: 1. Not through Bibles and other books 
will the Gospel be spread among the nations of the world, 
but through the living word: “Go, and teach.” 2. Not by 
beating about the bush, and by trying in every way to water 
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down the message, but only through the simple truth, Christ 
wills to win His victory over souls: “Preach the Gospel.” 
3. Not by the results of human civilisation, but only through 
the tokens of the Spirit and of power from on high, Christ 
wills to accomplish His work among the nations that do not 
believe: “I am with you all days.” 4. Not by the example 
of a comfortable, conventional life, but by deeds of mortifica- 
tion, renunciation, and severe labour will souls be attracted: 
“T have chosen you, and have appointed you that you should 
go, and bring forth fruit, and your fruit should remain.” 
s. The work is not ended by an unconditional trust being 
reposed in Christ for the forgiveness of our sins, but the 
faithful must make their calling sure: “Do penance, and be 
baptised, every one of you in the Name of Jesus Christ,” and: 
“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

The Scholar.—The Apostle Paul founds his praise of the 
Thessalonians then on the thanks which he renders to God 
for them, in the remarkable words: “Knowing, brethren, 
beloved of God, your election.” Good Master! how did the 
Apostle know that the Thessalonians were elect ? 

The Master—Ah, you wise theologian! The Apostle 
himself says: “For our Gospel hath not been unto you in 
word only, but in power also, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much fulness, as you know what manner of men we have 
been among you for your sakes. And you became followers 
of usand of the Lord; receiving the word in much tribulation, 
with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Scholar—Now I am as wise as I was before, for I 
know this much, that “election” is a mystery, that is only known 
to God, and that no one can know it, unless God reveals it to 
him. But it is nowhere written that God had revealed to 
the Apostle Paul that the Thessalonians were, all of them, 
amongst the elect. 

The Master.—That may be true, but there is need of more 
exact instruction as to the mystery of “election.” First of all 
I must remind you, that with respect to the mystery of 
election, as with all mysteries, investigation and inquiry are 
as useless as they are dangerous. For if we could investigate 
mysteries, they would be mysteries no more; and if God the 
Lord had willed that we should comprehend the truths 
contained in mysteries, He would not have concealed them 
with the veil of mystery. Nevertheless, we can and ought so 
far to learn to know God’s mysteries that we may firmly 
believe them and adore in them the hidden counsels of God, 
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into which we cannot inquire. “Election” lies in that hidden 
counsel of God, according to which men are fore-appointed 
from eternity to everlasting bliss. But because to those 
elected from eternity, necessary graces are imparted in time 
for the obtaining of salvation, therefore a man can with 
moral certainty secure that election, if he loyally works with 
grace, leads a life pleasing to God, and perseveres in this 
loyalty to the end. It is of this moral certainty of election 
that the Apostle here speaks, because he finds among the 
Thessalonians those tokens which betoken the securing of it. 
They do works of faith, hope, and love, they have received 
the preaching of the Gospel not only in word but in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much fulness of grace. But 
the Apostle does not speak of that election, which lies hidden 
in the counsels of God, which cannot fail of its end, and 
which is known to none but God alone, for if the holy 
Sacraments and those means of grace, which draw their 
power and efficacy from the redeeming work of Christ, always 
produce their effect, yet, in the first place, we can never know 
with certainty whether this effect in any individual case is 
fully realised, and, secondly, whether a man will persevere to 
the end in grace and the life of grace. God the Lord will in 
His wisdom and goodness give us sufficient tokens of election, 
that we may not lose courage, but bravely wage the battle of 
our life, like a soldier who does not underrate the power of 
the enemy, but at the same time summons up all his strength, 
and with a holy confidence in God does not relax the fight, 
until the enemy is conquered and the victory gained. But 
God will not give us the unconditional certainty of our 
election, that we may ever live in fear and trembling, 
and not sink down into carelessness and indolence, and so 
forfeit our salvation. As more or less sure tokens of election, 
in which we may find comfort, and from which we may take 
hope, those learned in Divine things have especially noted 
the following : 

1. The wonderful leadings and distinguished favours, 
which God sometimes vouchsafes to a man engaged in His 
service. 

2. A tender conscience, combined with a great abhorrence 
of every, even the least, sin. 

3. Constant victory in great dangers and temptations, 
with increase of holy zeal as its result. 

4. The indefatigable endeavour, through strict fulfilment 
of the evangelical counsels, to make oneself fit for the perform- 
ance of the commandments. 
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5. Unbounded humility, strong enough to make a man 
esteem himself as nothing, and in all things to give glory to 
God alone. 

6. Tender reverence and devotion towards the Mother of 
God, together with hearty confidence in her intercession. 

7. Pure and burning zeal to extend the honour and the 
Kingdom of Christ amongst men. 

8. Frequent and worthy reception of the holy Sacraments. 

9. Great affection for all holy and godly people, and the 
foretastes of the sweetness of the peace of heaven that are 
the result of that affection. 

The Scholar—tis not the belonging to our holy Order, 
good Master, yet another token of election? 

The Master—Certainly, my son; it is the greatest and 
surest token of election, because it includes in itself all other 
tokens of this election, supplies all means necessary for the 
spiritual life, and is a special proof of the love and mercy of 
our God. 

The Scholar—Thanks be to God! 


III 


The Master—Now a few words with regard to the con- 
clusion of our Epistle for to-day, in which the fulness of the 
Apostle’s praise is concisely expressed in the most emphatic 
way, so that one cannot but wonder and thank God, no less 
for the rich favours resulting from the apostolic preaching, 
than for the extraordinary fruitfulness of it among the 
Thessalonians themselves. The praise bestowed upon them 
contains, in effect, a brief confession of faith. They have for- 
sworn idolatry, they have turned to the true and living God, 
they have believed on the Son of God as the Redeemer of 
all mankind, Who is risen from the dead, they are distinguished 
by the exemplary state of their ecclesiastical life, they look 
forward trustfully and joyfully to the day of Judgment. In 
these happy testimonies which the Apostle gives on their 
behalf are contained the outlines of the Christian life, which 
we also, as imitators of the Redeemer, have to realise in our 
conduct. 

1. Above all things we must steadfastly keep ourselves 
from idolatry. Now idolatry is every preference which we 
allow to the creature above the Creator. Whoever loves 
himself more than God is an idolater; whoever does homage 
to the attraction, talent, or merit of a fellow-creature, without 
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giving God, as the Author of all good, the chief glory, and 
referring all to Him, is guilty of idolatry. 

2. Free from all moral idolatry, we serve the true and 
living God, to whom we have turned, if we live constantly in 
the practice of His holy Presence, always conscious that it is 
He Who holds our destinies in His hand, opens our way 
before us, watches over our conflicts, listens to our most 
secret thoughts and notes them in His book, weighs our 
strength and hastens to help us with His power, appoints 
the moment of our departure, and is ready to receive our 
souls safe into His hands. 

3. Christ must be more than all to us, for we know that ° 
it is He Whom we have to thank for all. We must lay hold 
upon the grace of Christ for ourselves, and use every creature 
for the service of God, that everything may serve us but for 
one end, and that we may attain the goal which is set as the 
term of our earthly course. 

4. But in order to run that course in safety, we must not 
trust to ourselves, but must hold fast to Holy Church. 

5. He who is conscious that in all points he is living in 
unity with the Church of Christ can permit himself to con- 
sider with confidence the events of each day, and to await 
them calmly, whether they bring success or disappointment 
to him personally. The more we identify ourselves with the 
Church militant, with so much greater desire and confidence 
dare we await the day when the Church militant will be for 
ever triumphant in glory. 

The Scholar—The Apostle Paul bestows great praise on 
the Thessalonians in saying to them: “ You became followers 
of us.” That surely cannot mean that the Thessalonians 
became followers of the Apostles in the same sense that 
bishops and priests are called followers (successors) of the 
Apostles; yet taken in a wider sense the expression appears 
obscure to me, because the Thessalonians had executed 
no apostolic mission, had not preached or administered 
Sacraments. 

The Master—The Apostle does not merely say: “You 
became followers of zs,’ but “You became followers of us 
and of the Lord.” This makes perfectly clear in what sense 
the word “followers” must be understood, and in what sense 
it cannot be taken. For I put it to you: Can one only preach 
with the tongue? And must one of necessity take long 
journeys, in order to work for the Kingdom of Christ? Can- 
not this be done by example and life, and in every place 
and every home? So did the Thessalonians become followers 
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of the Apostle. Through their examples and lives anne 
preached the Gospel and worked for the Kingdom of God, 
through all the city of Thessalonica and through a wide 
circle beyond the city. This constant apostolate of example 
and life won for the Thessalonians the testimony and praise 
of the Apostle Paul: “You became followers of us and of 
the Lord, receiving the word in much tribulation, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost ; so that you were made a pattern to all 
that believe in Macedonia and in Achaia. For from you 
was spread abroad the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia 
and in Achaia, but also in every place, your faith which is 
towards God, is gone forth; so that we need not to speak 
anything. For they themselves relate of us what manner of 
entering in we had unto you.” This apostolate of the Thessa- 
lonians is then a pattern for each one of us, showing us how 
we too should become followers of the Apostle, and work 
earnestly for the Kingdom of God, without transgressing the 
limits of the vocation assigned to us by Him. And the 
apostolate of the Thessalonians is also the pattern for Christian 
communities and for all Church institutions, the duty of which 
is to abide in one spiritual “home,” and through works of 
love to God and our neighbour to proclaim the Gospel of 
peace to all the world, and spread abroad the Kingdom of 
Christ amongst men. What would'the Apostle’s preaching 
have profited, if he had not established and left behind him 
such communities? He would have been like an eagle, 
flying upwards and leaving its nest empty. And how would 
the seed of the apostolic teaching have been preserved, to 
bring forth fruit sixty-fold, eighty-fold, a hundred-fold, if in 
every country and kingdom there were not established strong 
castles for the praise of God and of Divine Service, houses of 
neighbourly love in all its various forms? That is the 
development and the rich fruitfulness of the Thessalonian 
apostolate. And of this apostolate—the apostolate of stable, 
z.é., of firmly established and enduring communities, castles, 
and houses of love to God and man, one must confess: Jz 
omnem terram extuit sonus eorum, et tn fines orbis terre 
verba eorum— Their sound hath gone forth into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the whole world.” 
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EPISTLE, I Cor. ix. 24 to x. 5.—“ Brethren, know you not that they that run 
in the race, all run indeed, but one receiveth the prize? So run, 
that you may obtain. And every one that striveth for the mastery, 
refraineth himself from all things ; and they, indeed, that they may 
receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible one. I there- 
fore so run ; not as at an uncertainty ; I so fight, not as one beating 
the air; but I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection ; lest 
perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself should become 
a castaway. For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that 
our fathers were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; 
and all in Moses were baptised, in the cloud and in the sea; and 
did all eat the same spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual 
drink (and they drank of the spiritual rock that followed them: 
and the rock was Christ). But with the most of them God was 
not well pleased.” 


I 


The Master.—Since we enter this Sunday on a new 
liturgical division of the sacred year, it will be well to 
premise, with regard to Septuagesima Sunday, a few 
explanatory words, which may make the liturgical sections 
clearer to us, and give the key to their right interpretation. 
Our Blessed Dom Anselm Schott says to-day, very beauti- 
fully, in his excellent Mass-book : “The period until Easter, 
upon which we now enter, contains deep mysteries. ‘There 
are two times, says St Augustine, ‘the one, which runs on 
amid the temptations and anxieties of this life, the other, 
which will be spent in rest and everlasting joy. These two 
times we celebrate here on earth, the one before, the other 
after, Easter. The time before Easter signifies the sorrows 
of this present life, the time after Easter the heavenly 
blessedness which we shall enjoy. Therefore we spend the 
first of these times in fasting and prayer, the other in songs 
of joy, and there is no fasting whilst it lasts.’ According 
to Holy Church two places have reference to these two 
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seasons: Babylon and Jerusalem; Babylon, the type of 
the world fallen into sin, where the Christian must spend 
his time of trial; Jerusalem, the type of the heavenly Father- 
land, in whose bosom he rests from all conflicts. The people 
of Israel, whose history is a picture of that of the whole 
world, were exiled from Jerusalem and held in captivity 
in Babylon. This captivity, far away from Sion, lasted 
seventy years. To set forth this mystery, the Church has 
chosen the number seventy for the days of expiation. 
Septuagesima means the seventieth day (before Easter, 
reckoned according to the earlier custom of the Lenten fast).” 

With these liturgical observances of the season before 
Easter the Church wills to summon us and lead us on, that 
we who as it were are sitting in captivity through our evil 
deeds, may through spiritual effort and holy exercises hasten 
to the joys of Easter, and be duly prepared to receive the 
Paschal graces. For this purpose already the Introit of 
the Mass brings to our remembrance the misery of our 
sinful state with its trembling cry: “The groans of death 
surrounded me, the sorrows of hell encompassed me.” But, 
in order to rescue the downcast heart, the oppressed soul, 
from the abyss of despair into which she must otherwise 
rush, the Introit immediately continues: “In my affliction I 
called upon the Lord,and He heard my voice from His 
holy temple. I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength: the 
Lord is my firmament, and my refuge, and my deliverer.” 
In this double thought of the misery of sin and the fear 
it brings, on the one side—of confidence in God and love 
full of hope upon the other—are naturally included an 
earnest summons and holy encouragement to the spiritual 
combat, to labour with all our might for the crown of 
victory of eternal life, as it is so plainly, and with such 
wonderful beauty, set before us in to-day’s Gospel and 
Epistle; in the Gospel this is done in the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard; in the Epistle, on the other 
hand, under the figure of the runners and wrestlers of the 
arena. But in both parables the crowning point of the 
summons to fight lies in the terribly earnest warning : “ Many 
are called, but few chosen.” This theme finds a yet sterner 
exposition in the words of the Epistle: “ Brethren, know 
you not that they that run in the race, all run indeed, but 
one receiveth the prize? ... I therefore so run, not as 
at an uncertainty; I so fight, not as one beating the air; 
but I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection; lest 
perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself should 
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become a castaway ”—and in the reference to the type, that 
may well make us tremble, of the chosen people, who, as 
we read in Scripture, came out of Egypt to the number of 
600,000, only two of whom, Josue and Caleb, trod the 
famous promised land. And now let us turn to the con- 
sideration of the content of our Epistle for to-day, in detail. 


II 


The Master—The Apostle clothes his admonition and 
encouragement to the holy combat under the figure of the 
races and the wrestling at the Isthmian Games at Corinth. 
Corinth was the capital of the Greek province of Achaia, 
the present Morea, on the isthmus between the Ionian and 
fEgean Seas, a rich commercial town with two harbours, 
a seat of the worship of Venus and of luxury, but also of 
learning and eloquence. It may be easily imagined, that 
to this centre of culture and civilisation everything beautiful 
and precious which the highly educated people of Greece 
produced was brought together. Chief in this category 
were the national Games, at which the racing contests took 
a prominent place. These races were so arranged, that 
only one first prize could be gained. The runners, in 
separate ranks had to run, four at a time, through the 
arena, and the first to arrive at the winning-post was 
victor. So the race went on, until all the four-fold ranks 
had run through the arena. The winners of each heat 
then formed themselves into fresh ranks; these were each 
time becoming less, until only one row of runners remained, 
and the winner in this heat bore away the prize of the 
contest. It is easy to picture to oneself, with what fiery 
zeal, with what enthusiasm, urged on by pride and ambition, 
beneath the eyes of a whole nation, and that the Greek 
nation, these runners took their place, set forward, and 
flew to reach the goal. It is easy to picture with what 
exaltation the breast of the victor must have swelled, when 
the laurel-crown was placed on his head by the noblest of 
his nation, or in his name, and, amidst the applause of a 
countless multitude he strode in triumph through the arena. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, I must here make a confes- 
sion. As often as I read the Apostle’s words: “Know you 
not that they that run in the race, all run indeed, but one 
receiveth the prize,” there came to my mind the not very 
heroic thought that there is but little attraction in running a 
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race in which only one among many can receive the prize. 
But you, good Master, by recalling the contests of the Greeks 
at the Isthmian Games, have kindled a wholly fresh fire, 
which my recollection of the “ Cranes of Ibycus” has fanned 
into a still greater flame. For how nobly it runs: 


“ Row upon row in crowded throng, 
From far and near they surge along ; 
The solid beams will scarcely bear 
The Grecian peoples waiting there. 


“With wave-like murmur, mightier grows 
The pile, that living men compose. 
And higher yet the arches rise 
Up towards the blue of yonder skies. 


“Unnamed, unreckoned, still appear 
The countless guests that gather here, 
From Athens’ squares, from Aulis’ strand, 
From Phais, and the Spartan land, 


“From Asia’s distant coasts they come, 
From each A‘gean island-home. 
While through that mighty theatre’s round 
The choral hero-songs resound.” 


Truly, Master, that rings with such splendid animation, that 
one could almost spring into the arena oneself. 

The Master—What you have said, my son, does not 
displease me—not so much for what it contains, as because of 
your state of mind, which is well disposed for my further 
teaching. First you spoke like that evil servant, who buried 
his talent and put his hands idly in his bosom, but now you 
step out bravely like a hero, like a giant, to run your course. 
But | will continue to explain the Apostle’s words in to-day’s 
Epistle. You know with what wonderful fineness and 
delicacy the Apostle Paul made use of the figure of the 
runners in the Grecian Games, in order to spur his readers on 
to the holy contest for the crown of eternal life. “ Brethren,” 
he says, “know you not that they that run in the race, all run 
indeed, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that you 
may obtain.” “As in the race-course,” says St Chrysostom, 
“so in the course of the Christian life, not all receive the 
highest prize, but only those who keep the rules of the race 
and so attain the goal.” 

The Scholar.—But, good Master, since the Apostle says 
that in the race-course only one receives the prize, in the 
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application of the parable must we not in the same way 
understand that all others are excluded? 

The Master—By no means. For when the Apostle says, 
One receives the prize, he does not by this mean that the 
others receive none; for we must not expect to find the 
application of any parable in a// parts of the figure, but only 
in those points in which real likeness exists. So the applica- 
tion of the parable of the unjust steward is to be found, not 
in the injustice of this man, but only in his prudence. Here 
the object of the Apostle is only to spur us on to the race, 
and he only desires that Christians should set before them 
that there is, in the race to the goal of eternal life, as in the 
Isthmian and Olympic Games, one only prize, and that all 
must strive to obtain it. That the expression is to be under- 
stood in this sense, the Apostle Paul himself proves, because 
“But one receiveth the prize” is immediately followed by: 
“So run”—all of you, that is—“that you may obtain.” To 
understand the words thus is alone worthy of our God. For 
God’s power is sufficient to grant the prize of eternal life to 
all who have happily reached the goal. This does not 
exclude there being various grades and ranks among those 
who gain the prize of eternal life, which according to 
the predestination of the Most High will be bestowed 
on each victor according to the measure of his efforts 
and the offering which he has brought. So we could not 
doubt for a moment, for example, that our holy Mother, 
the all-blessed Virgin Mary, has in fact received the one 
and highest prize of the heavenly life, the prize of being 
Queen of heaven and earth. Even so it is of faith that 
none can aspire to this unique prize, because the predestina- 
tion of the most blessed Virgin, like her life of grace, is 
unique, and vouchsafed to her alone. But we should indeed 
continually aspire after the higher rewards: “Be zealous for 
the best gifts.” How far we attain, and what we reach—that 
is in God’s hand. “It is the sign of an indolent soul,” says 
St Chrysostom, “to say: It is enough for me to be saved, to 
get into heaven ; it is the duty of everyone to strive to be the 
first in heaven, and to win the first prize.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, does not this saying of St 
Chrysostom sound somewhat bold ? 

The Master.—lf you misunderstand it, yes—but if you 
understand rightly, it is no more so than if you say: “I love 
Thee, my God, above all. I desire to love Thee more and 
more, I would love Thee with the love of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim and all the blessed angels.” Now, then, to our 
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subject. It is evident, that the race of life to the eternal goal 
is no light matter. For it costs great efforts, and along the 
way there are manifold perils and hindrances to overcome. 
On this point the celebrated commentator Cornelius a 
Lapide speaks to the following effect: Along this path there 
meet us, that they may hinder us, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. The body is to be made strong by moderation of life 
and fasting. The conflict lies in the chastening of the flesh, 
and in the severe practice of all virtue, which will put an end 
to the strife between the inward and the outward, which is 
especially needful for the preaching and spread of the Gospel, 
and through which will be won the victory over the world, 
the flesh, and Satan. The prize of the conflict is eternal life, 
looking forward victoriously to which the Apostle Paul cried : 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for me a 
crown of justice, which the Lord, the just Judge, will render 
to me in that day.” ... Now as the athlete submitted his 
body to mortification, denial of pleasure, and strenuous 
training, exercised and prepared himself for the race and the 
wrestling-match, that he might win the contest with much 
renown to himself, even so, and much more, must we 
Christians fight for the crown of eternal life; and therefore, 
I, your Apostle, lead the way in submitting my body to 
renunciation, strenuous effort, and fatigue, and practise 
myself in all labours as a true soldier of God. Ido not suffer 
my members to degenerate from a life of abstinence and 
hardness to a life of weak sensual enjoyment, but I will 
rather to wrestle with the devil, the flesh, and the world, to 
overcome, and to win the prize of victory. Come, ye people 
of Corinth, run with me in this race-course, renounce not only 
idol-worship, but intemperance, too, and the lust of the flesh, 
that you may, as victors, win the prize in this contest. As 
the Theban General Epaminondas lay mortally wounded, he 
asked if his shield was safe, and if the enemy was destroyed. 
When he heard that all was well in both respects, he said: 
“Now I can die, because a better and higher life now begins 
for me, now is Epaminondas born, because thus he dies.” 
Now if Epaminondas so fought for a temporal victory, 
for a passing renown, so joyfully and gloriously died, what 
must the Christian soldier do for an imperishable crown, for a 
reward that lasts for ever! We must also mark well, that in 
this contest we do not stand alone, but that the mighty pro- 
tection and mighty help of God are with us continually, 
Hear how beautifully St Augustine (Serm. 105) expresses 
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himself on this point: “He Who proclaims the fight, also 
helps the combatants. He does not gaze on thy conflict like 
the people who stare in the arena ; they can merely encourage 
by their applause, but cannot help. They can hold the prize 
that has been prepared, they cannot bestow strength for the 
combat. But God the Lord beholds His combatants, and 
helps them when they cry to Him.” “If I said: My foot is 
-moved: Thy mercy, O Lord, assisted me” (Ps. xciii. 18). 
And St Dionysius says that God Himself is the highest good, 
Who conquers in His soldiers, that He may dwell in them, 
and for their salvation and their victory fight against the 
power of death and destruction. 

The Scholay—Good Master, when the Apostle says: “I 
so fight, not as one beating the air,” it is clear that another 
figure is employed than that which refers to the runners in 
the race-course. That has no connection with this “ fighting 
the air,” has it? 

The Master.—That is very simple. The Apostle here 
employs a figure from the boxing-contest. If in this 
contest one of the two boxers avoids the other’s blow, the 
latter beats the air. But if the Apostle is to treat his own 
body as the adversary, he must always hit his mark, and 
never miss designedly. Therefore he says: “I chastise my 
body, and bring it into subjection.” His own body, then, 
is the enemy, which he always strikes, because he wed/s to 
strike it. St Gregory truly remarks, that everyone who 
chastises (or mortifies) his body, thereby already overcomes 
the devil who, in connection with the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and by means of it, tempts and torments us. While 
St Chrysostom says: “Ifa Paul, so great a doctor,a preacher 
to the nations, an Apostle of the world, feared for his 
salvation, and on this account chastised his body, what then 
should we do!” 


Il 


The Scholar—I\ pray you, good Master, explain to me 
the meaning of what the Apostle says in the following 
verses, with reference to the types of the Old Testament— 
our fathers, the cloud, the Red Sea, Moses, the manna, and 
the rock. 

The Master—The Apostle had previously said, that 
Christians must take pains, through strenuous effort, renuncia- 
tion of self, and a life of sacrifice, to secure their eternal 
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salvation; he himself, although a vessel of election and a 
teacher of the Gentiles, chastises his body, and holds it in 
check, that he may not be found a castaway. You must not 
fancy that you are sure of eternal life simply because you 
have duly received Baptism and the other holy Sacraments ; 
what is really essential is that you receive worthily the means 
of salvation appointed by Christ, and let them bring forth 
the fruit of a virtuous life: for, so the Apostle continues, our 
fathers also, the Israelites in the wilderness, had received the 
typical baptism and the heavenly food of the manna, and 
yet might not enter the promised land, and that because of 
their sins and disloyalties, by which they were continually 
offending their God and Lord. Of 600,000 souls who came 
out of Egypt, only two, Josue and Caleb, trod the land of 
promise, Moses himself, the leader of the chosen people, 
was only permitted to look upon the promised land, but not 
to set foot upon it—he too must die with the rest in the 
wilderness. Do you, then, beware, ye Corinthians—so the 
Apostle would say—lest by your lukewarmness and indolence, 
in spite of the Baptism and other holy Sacraments which you 
have received, you are shut out of the heavenly kingdom, 
as those Israelites through their disloyalty lost the earthly 
land of promise. 

Upon each of these types of the Old Testament I know 
of nothing more beautiful to say, than what Allioli has 
written: “The Apostle says here, that all, through their 
leader Moses, received in a spiritual and typical manner, the 
baptism of Christ in the cloud and in the sea. We must 
here understand a spiritual baptism, just as immediately 
afterwards we read of a spiritual food and spiritual drink. 
Their spiritual character lay in this, that these things, besides 
what they were in themselves, had reference to Christ, and 
already, before He came, represented visibly, in symbols and 
types, what Christ was and what He gave in spirit: and in 
truth. The cloud, which by its shadow moderated the heat 
by day, and by night shed light upon the way, was a type 
of the grace of Baptism, which cools the heat of temptation, 
and sheds light through the human spirit; the sea was a 
type of the baptismal water, from which the Christian goes 
forth unhurt, as the Israelites came forth dry-shod from the 
Red Sea. The manna was the type of the all-holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, and the water in the desert of the 
stream of Christ’s grace, as Jesus Himself explained them 
both, at Capharnaum (John vi. 31 ff.) and by Jacob’s well 
(John iv. 10 ff). This spiritual application of familiar 
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objects is as little arbitrary, or a mere play of the intellect, 
as these and all other objects of the civil and ecclesiastical 
life of Israel are merely accidental, but are inevitably con- 
nected with Christ and His grace. This necessary connection 
lies in the nature of the fact. For, since there is no other 
name given under heaven, but the Name of Jesus Christ, by 
which men can be saved, no other home of salvation but 
His Church, so all directions, all institutions, which God 
appointed for the salvation of the Israelites, have a Christian 
signification; they must, although continually appealing 
outwardly and to the senses, because the sensual people 
were not ripe for the spiritual truth, still contain within them 
the Christian spirit and essence.” 

On the passing through the Red Sea, as a type of 
Baptism, Bishop Theodoret writes: “ The sea is a figure of the 
fountain of Baptism, the cloud signifies the grace of salvation. 
Spiritually, Moses represents the priest, his staff the cross. 
The people of Israel typify those who have received Baptism ; 
the Egyptians, who persecuted the children of Israel, the 
demons; Pharao, their leader.” By these demons we must 
understand the sins and vices, the evil propensities and 
habits, which perish in the laver of Baptism, as Pharao and 
his host perished in the Red Sea. 

Finally, with respect to the manna, as the figure of the 
Eucharist, let us consider the following points of parallelism : 

1. The colour of the Eucharistic Bread, like that of the 
manna, is a pure, glistening white. 

2. The taste of both is pleasant and sweet. 

3. One only finds and tastes both the Eucharist and the 
manna, when one has forsaken the flesh-pots of Egypt, and 
renounced sensual desires. 

Those who treated the manna with unbelief found it 
full of worms (Exod. xvi, 20); so the unbelieving reception 
of the Eucharist is to condemnation. 

5. The manna was first given after the Red Sea was 
passed ; the Eucharist is first received after Baptism. 

6. After the Hebrews had partaken of the manna, they 
themselves fought with the Amalecites, whereas God alone 
had fought for them against the Egyptians—they fought 
and conquered; so the hindrances and temptations of 
the spiritual life, which God allows to meet the soul that 
has grown stronger, are overcome by the might of the 
Eucharist. 

7. The manna was bread that came, prepared by angels, 
without seed, or tillage, or ploughing, or other human 
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agency; so the Body of Christ was formed by the power of 
the Holy Ghost from the Virgin alone. 

8. For the good and pious the manna corresponded to 
each one’s taste, as we read in the Book of Wisdom (xvi. 20): 
“Thou didst feed Thy people with the food of angels, and 
gavest them bread from heaven, prepared without labour ; 
having in it all that is delicious, and the sweetness of every 
taste ;” so also is Christ milk for the little ones, nourishment 
for the growing, a banquet of delight for the perfect. 

9. The manna existed in little seeds—Christ is compre- 
hended in one small host. 

10. The manna was pounded in a mortar—Christ was 
deprived of His mortal life by being bruised and wounded on 
the Cross. 

11. All received the same quantity of the manna, namely, 
a gomor—so also the faithful receive the whole Christ, 
whether the size of the host be small or great. 

12. On six days the manna in the desert was gathered, 
on the seventh was the rest of the sabbath—so also on the 
sabbath of eternity, and in the land of promise, the sacra- 
mental veils come to an end, and we behold and enjoy Christ 
the Lord face to face in everlasting rest. 

The Sacraments of the New Covenant, which were 
typified by the wonders worked on behalf of the Israelites, 
owe their existence and their efficacy solely to the redeeming 
merits of Christ. Because He went through the sea of His 
bitter Passion for our sakes, we are delivered from the sea of 
our sins, Because He has borne the fierceness of the Divine 
wrath, we are made partakers of the consolations of the Holy 
Ghost. Because He became weak and faint, we partake of 
His refreshing and strengthening grace. Because He ate of 
the fruit of death, to us is offered the Bread of Life. Because 
He has given Himself for us, we possess Him whole and 
undivided even to the end of the world. 

The Scholar—Good Master, there is a thought from the 
words of to-day’s Epistle which remains fixed in my mind, 
and which contains something that makes me tremble. 
There is first—which arouses within me terribly serious con- 
siderations—the circumstance that even an Apostle Paul 
himself, a doctor of the Gentiles and an Apostle-prince, a 
vessel of election and a preacher to the world, feared for his 
own salvation and expressed this openly: “I chastise my 
body, lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself 
should become a castaway.” Then, equally terrible, is the 
circumstance that even a Moses, a leader of the chosen 
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people, who destroyed the Egyptians and set free the 
children of Israel, who led them through the wilderness with 
sO many miracles, who was called to take the Law from 
Mount Sinai, with fearful signs from heaven, and to proclaim 
it to the people of Israel—that this very Moses might not 
enter into the promised land, but must die like the rest in 
the wilderness, and that for a comparatively slight fault, 
because he had doubted. This fear of Paul’s, and the punish- 
ment of Moses, seem to me to suggest extremely serious 
reflections for all bishops, priests, and rulers of our holy 
Church, her Chief Ruler—be it said with all reverence—not 
excepted. 

The Master—What you say is true, but you have fallen 
into a great fault in saying it. You should have applied to 
yourself and to your own position, which is also a prominent 
one in the Church of God, what you have said with regard 
to those who bear rule in Holy Church, and should have 
said: If Paul judged himself so severely —if Moses was 
so hardly chastised—what then will God demand from a 
Religious man, one of the chosen of the new Covenant, who 
should be a pattern and type to all others—what, I say, will 
God the Lord demand of a monk, according to what measure 
will He deal with His Religious! 

The Scholar—You have opened my eyes, good Master, 
and called to my remembrance what the Apostle Paul is 
aiming at in his Epistle to the Corinthians. I will continu- 
ally remind myself of the words: “ Judge not, that you may 
not be judged,” and I will, according to the Apostle’s 
injunction, take pains to run, that I may obtain the victor’s 
prize. I will chastise my body and mortify myself, so that I, 
who am called to help others to salvation, may not lose my 
own. ; 
The Master—May the all-gracious and merciful God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, grant this to you, and 
me, and all His servants. Amen. 
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EPISTLE, 2 Cor. xi. 19 to xii. 9.—“ Brethren, you gladly suffer fools, 
whereas yourselves are wise. For you suffer if a man bring you 
into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man take from you, if a man 
be lifted up, if a man strike you on the face. I speak according to 
dishonour, as if we had been weak in this part. Wherein if any 
man dare (I speak foolishly), I dare also. They are Hebrews; so 
am J. They are Israelites; so am I. They are the seed of 
Abraham; soamI. They are the ministers of Christ (I speak as 
one less wise) ; I am more: in many more labours, in prisons more 
frequently, in stripes above measure, in deaths often. Of the Jews 
five times did I receive forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods ; once I was stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night 
and a day I was in the depth of the sea. In journeying often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from my own nation, 
in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren. In 
labour and painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness ; besides those things which 
are without, my daily instance, the solicitude for all the churches. 
Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is scandalised, and I am 
not on fire? If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things that 
concern my infirmity. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is blessed for ever, knoweth that I lie not. At 
Damascus the governor of the nation under Aretas the king, 
guarded the city of the Damascenes to apprehend me ; and through 
a window in a basket was I let down by the wall, and so escaped his 
hands. IfI must glory (it is not expedient indeed) ; but I will come 
to the visions and revelations of the Lord. I know a man in Christ 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I know not, or out of 
the body, I know not ; God knoweth): such an one rapt even to 
the third heaven. And I know such a man (whether in the body or 
out of the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth): that he was caught 
up into paradise ; and heard secret words, which it is not granted to 
man to utter. For such an one I will glory; but for myself I will 
glory nothing, but in my infirmities. For though I should have a 
mind to glory, I shall not be foolish ; for I will say the truth. But 
I forbear, lest any man should think of me above that which he seeth 
in me, or anything he heareth from me. And lest the greatness of 
the revelations should exalt me, there was given me a sting of my 
flesh, an angel of Satan, to buffet me. For which thing thrice I 
besought the Lord, that it might depart from me. And He said to 
me, My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is made perfect in 


infirmity. Gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmiti 
the power of Christ may dwell in sn : Maidan 


I 


The Scholar—Good Master! Forgive me, if I tell you 


frankly the impression which the portion we read to-day 
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will surely make upon many readers. There are so many 
and such various affairs, experiences, affections, antitheses, 
crowded together in this Epistle, that the impression which 
they combine to give of the great Apostle Paul is a some- 
what strange one, and that from this abundance of apparent 
contradictions, these thoughts and affairs that continually 
cross each other, it is as hard to emerge as it is to get out 
of a labyrinth. The very first words of the Epistle are so 
ambiguous, that one does not know if they are meant 
ironically or in earnest. It seems to me that it may be both. 
In what follows the deepest humility and self-abasement 
alternates with such supreme self-exaltation, that one can 
see again that there is no boasting in it. In using these 
expressions of exaltation the Apostle appears to wish his 
readers to emulate and outbid them. Then the experiences 
which he recounts are so multifarious, so voluminous, so 
intensely interesting, sometimes of a tragic, sometimes of 
a joyful nature, that if the Apostle Paul had not related them 
in all earnestness, one might have taken them to be the most 
exquisite classical creation, superior to the Homeric pictures, 
and stamping the narrator as the hero of an epic of the first 
class. From this earth, with its countless changes and perils 
one is suddenly rapt into the “third heaven,” of which one 
naturally knows nothing, and also learns nothing from the 
Apostle, except that he could speak of nothing of what he 
had seen there. And then he who has been so uplifted 
suddenly rests on the ground again, and like the poorest of 
mortals fights with poor, mean temptations, from which he 
again comes forth gloriously—Good Master! I know that 
these impressions of mine are extremely short-sighted, 
narrow, and limited, and very secular in their character, and 
that the exposition and understanding of the Epistle in its 
true light will bring out quite other judgments, thoughts, 
and sentiments. I have also made these remarks not so 
much as expressing my own impressions as those of many 
others, who are even less instructed than myself. If you 
please, then, good Master, give us the “Clue of Ariadne” 
that may bring us out of this labyrinth. 

The Master—We do not speak here of a “labyrinth” 
and an “ Ariadne’s Clue.” But I will give you, my dear son, 
an explanation of our Epistle, and show you the apostolic 
thread which runs all through this wonderful passage of 
the great St Paul. First of all you must, in order to under- 
stand them, fix your attention on the history and motive of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians. The Apostle’s work, during 
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his residence in Corinth, had developed a wonderful efficacy, 
and he had founded a most hopeful, flourishing Christian 
community. But scarcely had he left Corinth before certain 
Judaizing envoys crept in, and did their best to destroy the 
Apostle’s splendid work, and to bring his person into dis- 
credit with the Corinthians. They spoke against the 
Apostle’s teaching, and depreciated the authority of Paul, 
setting their Jewish prerogatives in the foreground, that they 
might put forward the Apostle Peter as their own Jewish 
Apostle. At the same time, during the absence of the 
Apostle Paul, there came to Corinth a Christian teacher, 
Apollo, who differed the least thing, in his scientific method, 
from the Apostle’s method of instruction, and in this way 
afforded Paul’s enemies support and opportunity to form 
parties, to raise revolt and hatred against the Apostle. Thus 
there appeared teachers of another kind in Corinth. The 
lamentable consequence was that soon more parties were 
formed, which separated from each other. They called 
themselves after the teacher, to whom they gave pre- 
eminence, and engaged vainly in the weightiest religious 
questions, constant self-opinionated quarrels, and endless 
disputes, so that the Corinthian Church, once so fair and 
flourishing, now presented the hateful spectacle of a brood 
of heretics. Only those who were wholly of one mind with 
the Apostle Paul remained entirely loyal to him. All this, 
and also gross moral errors which had taken place, the 
Apostle understood from his disciples Timothy and Titus, 
whom he had sent to Corinth, that they might transmit 
to him an exact account of the situation there; and the 
news they sent him filled the strong in faith, loving, and 
deeply sensitive heart of the holy Apostle with great pain 
and deep sorrow. 

What before all was now essential was for the Apostle to 
strengthen his own personal credit, and, so far as was neces- 
sary, to restore it. To this end he stops the boasting and 
arrogant pretension of these false teachers by a long descrip- 
tion, on the other hand, of the troubles, the toils, and the 
sufferings, which he has himself undergone for the Gospel of 
Christ. The delineation of this, the Apostle’s work and merit, 
takes up the greater part of the Epistle. In the second 
place, he mentions the extraordinary favours which have 
been bestowed upon him, which are, as it were, the sanction 
of his divine mission, and confirm the authority of his posi- 
tion. And in the third place, he mentions—he does so for 
his own humiliation—the strength and grace which have been 
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bestowed upon him personally, to overcome the world, the 
flesh, and Satan within himself, and to become the great saint 
that he was. The Apostle also places in a wonderful light 
the strength and grace of God as opposed to these haughty 
teachers of error, who through the will-o’-the-wisp of their 
own self-conceit and pride have led the Corinthians astray, 
calumniated the great Apostle, and done untold mischief in 
Corinth. 

The Scholar.—But, good Master, does not the way and 
manner in which the Apostle Paul justifies himself bear 
something vain-glorious and boastful about it? And is it 
fitting that one should proclaim his own praise, and, as it 
were, hang out the banner of his own glory? 

The Mastey.—My son, the truth is never vain-glorious 
and boastful—and to God the Lord be the honour of what 
He achieves through our means—the intention of truth is 
never to utter self-praise, but to praise God, and to thank 
Him for His goodness and mercy. But it is a proud and 
thankless thing for a man to conceal the great things that 
God has done, to humble himself hypocritically, and act as if 
the little which man achieves is his own doing. The all- 
blessed Virgin Mary said in highest jubilation: “ Behold, 
from henceforth, all generations shall call me_ blessed. 
Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me.” 
Yet the all-blessed Virgin Mary was the humblest of all 
creatures. Besides, the Apostle Paul more than sufficiently 
guards himself from the charge that his self-exaltation is a 
boast. He says repeatedly and clearly enough, that it 
is foolishness, and not seemly, to praise oneself. But it is 
seemly, and under some circumstances a holy duty, to set 
one’s light upon a candlestick, and to let it shine before men, 
that they may glorify the Father Who is in heaven. The 
Corinthians have made it necessary for the Apostle to set 
his person and his works upon the candlestick, for with the 
authority of his person stands or falls his cause, which is 
nothing else than the cause of the Gospel. The false, 
deceiving prophets of Corinth had assumed the appearance 
of true Apostles of Christ, and usurped their authority. 
They laboured especially to overturn the authority of Paul 
in every possible way, and set themselves up as the true 
apostles of salvation, in this way obtaining confidence which 
would enable them to spread their false and pernicious 
teaching. If these devices were any longer permitted, the 
danger would always increase that the true Apostles would, 
in general, find the door no longer open to them, that a 
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flourishing and influential community would turn into a 
collection of sects, that thousands of souls would be handed 
over to temporal and eternal ruin. The rightful influence 
must make itself felt in order to destroy the wrong. So, 
too, a father thinks of the pains and care he has taken on 
his children’s behalf, if they are in danger of alienating 
themselves from the paternal hearth, and trusting themselves 
to the clutches of some flattering seducer. So, also, Christian 
governors extol their efforts for the good of their people, if 
self-seeking agitators incite their subjects to rebellion, and 
would plunge them into poverty and slavery. So also the 
Church militant appeals to her maternal cares and her 
maternal sorrows, to her Divine calling and position, to 
her heroes and her victories, to her heavenly treasures and 
heavenly powers, in order to hinder or to heal schisms 
and heresies. 

Finally, the Apostle never tires of assuring us, that he 
can and will glorify himself only with respect to his 
infirmities, and at the close he makes a most self-abasing 
confession with regard to himself—namely, of the sting in 
his flesh which torments him. It is impossible to charge 
one who, like Paul, thus speaks of himself with vain-glory 
and boasting; what he must recognise is, that God was 
glorified in him to the very highest degree. This will all 
become clearer, if we examine more in detail the noble 
content of our Epistle. 


II 


The Scholar.—“ Brethren, you gladly suffer fools, 
whereas yourselves are wise.” I know thus much, good 
Master, that these words of the Apostle will be taken by 
one reader in earnest, by another, on the contrary, as spoken 
ironically. Now I do not rightly understand “irony” in an 
Apostle, I would gladly know your opinion on the point. 

The Master—Although I would not, considering the 
different permitted and reasonable opinions that exist, 
incline to one only as excelling all the others, but leave 
to each his own judgment, yet I would here agree with 
that which understands the Apostle in this place to be 
speaking ironically; this does not prejudice, throughout 
the passage, the honour, the simplicity, or the earnestness 
of the Apostle; for there are different kinds of irony. There 
is an irony of supreme, sovereign anger, such as that of 
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Psalm ii. 4: “He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at 
them: and the Lord shall deride them.” There is also 
an irony of scorn and contempt which, when it is directed 
against God, is grievous blasphemy—but when only directed 
against men, involves much pride and a narrow mind. The 
first was the case with the godless King Achaz, who said 
scornfully, but with seeming reverence: “I will not tempt 
the Lord, nor have a sign from Him;” the other was the 
case with the foolish Michol, who stupidly laughed when she 
saw from a window King David, in the joy of his heart, 
dance before the ark of the covenant.—There is besides an 
irony of dissimulation and reprobation, such as that of the 
traitor Judas, when he met his Divine Master with the 
greeting, “ Hail, Master,” and gave Him the kiss of friend- 
ship; so might the devils laugh ironically, when they have 
captured a soul. There is, again, an irony of reproach 
and bitterness, such as that evil servant flung in his Lord’s 
face, when he gave back the talent he had received and had 
buried with the words: Behold, here is thy talent, which 
I have allowed to lie unused, because I knew that thou 
demandest where thou hast not bestowed, thou reapest where 
thou hast not sown. There is also an irony, harmless and 
yet piercing, such as lay in the words of those prudent 
virgins, who replied to the demand of their foolish 
companions: “Lest the oil be not enough for us and for 
you, go you rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. Now, while they went to buy, the Bridegroom came, 
and the door was shut.” There may be other sorts of irony, 
but there is one irony which is the noblest of all—the irony 
of great compassion and deep grief; the most beautiful 
example, a Divine Example, of this irony God the Lord 
Himself gave in Paradise, when he said: “ Behold, Adam is 
become as one of Us.” 

It is this kind of irony—the irony of deep grief and 
wounded love—that the Apostle here makes use of when he 
says: “ You gladly suffer fools, whereas yourselves are wise ;” 
z.é., you reckon yourselves wise, but your conduct is the 
opposite of wisdom. For, if you were truly wise, you would 
not have allowed yourselves to be led astray by false Apostles. 
The Apostle again uses the same irony immediately after- 
wards, in the words: “Indeed we have been weak in this 
part ;” ze, I and the true Apostles have not sought to treat 
you with such violence as these false prophets. But you take 
everything at their hands, for you endure it, if one of them 
brings you into bondage, if one devours you (ze, receives 
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gifts from you), if one exalts himself, if one strikes you on 
the face (22, treats you insultingly and scornfully). Now— 
so the Apostle closes his ironical preface—if you allow such 
treatment from these false Apostles, I may well expect that 
you will also suffer it, if I, your true Apostle, your friend and 
preacher of the true Gospel, set before you the truth as to 
my person and my work. And then the Apostle begins his 
magnificent servmo apologeticus, his noble speech in his 
defence. He does not disdain to place himself as the 
“defendant” in the case against these false prophets before 
the tribunal of the Corinthians, Ina judicial case personal 
details are first of all taken—name, age, position, calling, 
etc.—and so the Apostle begins with these, and puts his own 
personal credentials in opposition to these false prophets. 
“They are Hebrews; so am I;” ze, they appeal to their 
pedigree, so as to secure an advantage over preachers of 
pagan descent—now I possess the very same pedigree, I am 
also a Hebrew. Besides, pedigree, nationality, language, do 
not decide the question. A man may be descended from 
Heber, and yet be a heretic, and, also, may not be descended 
from Heber, and yet be a preacher of the true Gospel. 
“They are Israelites””—2.e., they are Jacob’s seed, heirs of the 
promises, and fathers of the chosen people; now, says the 
Apostle, I too am an Israelite, for I trace my descent 
from Benjamin, the youngest of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
“They are the seed of Abraham; so am I.” For Christians 
are, more than all others, the seed of Abraham, as being 
children of Him Who is the true Seed of Abraham the 
father of the faithful, in whom all nations should be blessed, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The Apostle might well ask 
whether these pretended apostles at Corinth claim spiritual 
descent from Abraham, or are satisfied merely with their 
descent from him according to the flesh. “They are [call them- 
selves] ministers of Christ; I am more.’ A man cannot 
make himself Christ’s minister at his own pleasure, he must 
be called and commissioned by Him. This calling and 
commission has been bestowed on me by Christ Himself, 
whilst they are neither more nor less than agents of a party, 
who by their teaching and practice raise rebellion against the 
legitimate authority of the Church. 

Here the Apostle’s apology takes a new departure. He 
has established his personal position as against these false 
prophets, and himself to be, finally, a true Apostle, called by 
God and acknowledged by all, and a known minister of Christ, 
Now he will not only claim authority for his office which 
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God has bestowed upon him, but will bring forward the 
exercise of that office as a proof of its genuineness, and thus 
show what it is to be a true Apostle of Christ in the face of 
these deceivers, no matter if they call themselves a hundred 
times ministers of Christ. And then follows that incom- 
parable enumeration and delineation of the labours, cares, 
and sorrows that filled the life of the great Apostle-prince, 
and must, in greater or less measure, make up the life of 
every Apostle and of every priest. You, my son, should read 
and read again this wonderful description, comparing with 
it the history of the Saints and of the Church, and meditating 
on it calmly and with a heart full of thankfulness. Then 
what constitutes an apostolic priestly life will become clear to 
you, and will fill your soul with great joy, with deep 
gratitude to God, and most earnest love to Christ. The 
basal ideas of the Epistle have reference to the pains, sorrows, 
persecutions, misusings, which the Apostle had endured from 
the Jews, from the civil rulers, from false brethren—from the 
countless perils by land and water, in solitude and among 
men, from the elements, and from the snares of his enemies 
—from the personal efforts and mortifications which the 
Apostle had undertaken for the salvation of his brethren— 
from the cares of his apostolic office, the responsibility of 
those under his charge, his sympathy with the weak, his 
grief over sins and scandals. Through this enumeration 
there is continually visible the thread of the Apostle’s 
humility: “If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 
that concern my infirmity. The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who is blessed for ever, knoweth that I 
lie not.... For myself I will glory nothing, but in my 
infirmities. .. . Gladly will I glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may dwell in me.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, when one quietly reads 
to-day’s Epistle, and thinks it over attentively and at leisure, 
the thought involuntarily arises, how much it has cost to 
preach the Gospel to the world and to found the Church of 
God. 

The Masteyr—And when one thinks further, one perceives 
that even to this very day the victorious career of our holy 
Church has only been through pain, labours, cares, and 
sorrows. The path of the Church is beset with thorns, her 
triumphal way adorned with crosses. That must show us 
what standard we follow, and what our way of life must be. 
The example of the holy Apostle and of our saintly fore- 
runners are then a mighty consolation for us; for that 
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which they, as spiritual chiefs, have done in union with 
the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, they have left behind 
for us, that we may find therein our refreshment and strength 
on the journey of life,and so be able to climb the “holy 
mount.” Such reflection must fill us with great gratitude 
and love towards the Apostles. 

The Scholar—How beautiful! Although the Apostles 
stand high above us poor men, yet their life is a pattern and 
type which we must follow, and we can take their deeds and 
achievements as a kind of programme for the instruction of 
our own life. Oh! if I apply that to ourselves, to the priests, 
missionaries, Religious, and the rulers of the Church, how 
many serious conclusions must follow ! 

The Master—\ will help your thoughts, and that with 
the observations of St Bernard, that you may not run the 
risk of again becoming indiscreet and self-assertive. 


II 


The Mastery.—St Bernard writes, in his remarks on St 
Paul’s words: “God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of our Lord,” some very earnest, even sharp admonitions 
to Pope Eugenius. Observe well, my son, St Bernard 
ventured to write thus to a Pope, because this Pope had 
been his own disciple and monk, and just because the writer 
was St Bernard. For I may reckon this characteristic of 
the great Saint rather among his admzranda than his 
tmitanda, 2.e., among those things in the Saint which one 
must admire, but which one neither can nor dare precisely 
follow. “Oh more splendid service,” so cried St Bernard, 
“which can be a yet more glorious precedence! If there 
must be glory, the pattern of the Saints is before your eyes, 
and will hold forth to your gaze the glory of the Apostle. 
Seems this a small thing to you? Oh who will grant me to 
become like the Saints in their glory? The Apostle cries: 
‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ Know, O Eugenius, that the Cross of 
Christ is your inheritance, it stands in the midst of your 
labours. Happy the Apostle who could say: ‘I have 
laboured more abundantly than they all.’ The Apostle 
glorifies himself, but in this self-glorying there is nothing 
trifling, nothing weak, nothing proud. If the toil deters, then 
the consideration of the reward shall encourage. And if the 
Apostle Paul has laboured more than all the rest, he has as 
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yet done nothing, there is still work enough remaining. Go 
into the field of the Lord, and note with how many thorns 
and thistles from the olden curse it is still overgrown. Go into 
the world, for the field is the world, and this field is entrusted 
to your care. Go into it; not so much as its master, but 
rather as its cultivator, who knows that he must give account 
of it.... The Lord’s Apostles, the princes of Christ, have 
triumphed and gloried in extremes of hunger and thirst, 
in toil and painfulness, in cold and nakedness, in journeys to 
savage peoples and in persecutions, in preaching and 
mortification, in stonings and scourgings, in martyrdom and 
death, in weariness by day and night. They became all 
things to all men, they disdained none. They were fathers 
of the poor and afflicted; they taught the fierce, the down- 
trodden, the forsaken; they preached the Gospel, they 
consoled and gathered alms for the destitute. That was the 
apostolic vocation, the dignity of the princes of the Church, 
in which the Apostle Paul gloried. That was the spirit of 
the Church in her earliest days, and of her ministers, and, 
thank God, even to this day this splendour of God’s Church 
has never paled. 

“You must then think it no shame, O Ruler, O Prelate, 
O Teacher, O Shepherd of souls, to imitate your patterns, 
like them to seek out the poor, to visit the hospitals and 
prisons, to dispense the Sacraments to ordinary people, to 
comfort the sorrowful, to instruct the simple and ignorant, to 
be all things to all men, to further the salvation of all. It 
must not grieve you to throw all your strength into these 
works, to weary and spend yourself in the doing of them 
even unto death. For these things to endure mockery and 
attacks must be a joy and delight to you. Christ the Lord 
has done and endured such things, so Paul and the other 
Apostles have done. Therein lies their power, their sanctity, 
and their apostolic vocation. In that last day, the day of the 
world’s judgment, when the Shepherd of all shepherds, the 
Teacher of all teachers, shall sit upon the throne of judgment, 
and render to every man according to what he has done and 
suffered, and pronounce over each the sentence of life or 
death, He will not ask you how many benefices you have held, 
what your revenue has been, how many servants you have 
maintained, how learned you have been, but He will ask you 
how you have used all these things, how many souls you 
have converted, how many hungry ones you have fed, to how 
many thirsty you have given drink, how many prisoners you 
have visited, how much you have done for the spread of the 
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Gospel, for the faith and for the honour of God, how much 
trouble and danger, contempt and persecution, hunger, cold, 
and distress you have endured in your holy ministry. God 
grant us to meditate on this, while there is yet time, and 
so to act as to once more revive the spirit of the first 
Christians and of the Apostles in ourselves and in all, to 
imitate Christ and the example of His Apostles, and thus 
inflame with a new fire and a new zeal of charity this world 
that is ageing and growing cold, that so we may one day, 
with the Apostles hear the sentence: ‘Amen I say to you, 
that you, who have followed Me, in the regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall sit on the seat of His majesty, you also 
shall sit on twelve seats, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’” 

The Scholar.—I would have added, to the exposition of 
the priestly life which St Bernard places before us from the 
pattern of the Apostle Paul, the observation that in itself it 
makes great demands, and perhaps exacts from us all too 
hard an ideal. But for very shame I put my sword into the 
sheath again. 

The Master.—You will do well to do so. I remind you 
again that the words are those of a Saint—and that Saint 
St Bernard—and that they are addressed to a Pope who was 
himself a monk and a scholar of St Bernard. Such men dare, 
and to such a man it was fully possible, to take so lofty a 
tone. But we must keep it before us as an ideal, and at least 
seek to aspire towards it, leaving it to God the Lord how far 
we can attain to it. 

In order, my dear son, to rectify your judgment and 
sentiments, and to establish you thoroughly in the apostolic 
teaching, I will briefly lay before you what St Chrysostom 
says on to-day’s Epistle. ‘‘ Paul” —so he speaks—“ the world- 
famed hero, was victorious in every kind of combat. That is 
his apostolic character, to depict these combats is his gospel. 
And as an inextinguishable flame, when it falls into the sea, 
is surrounded on every side by the water, and yet rises again 
all glittering, so Paul, on every side oppressed, yet not cast 
down—fressus et non oppressus—never gave in, but 
again pressed forward patiently, like a conqueror, and a 
martyr a thousand times. In his overflowing charity he felt 
no more, so to say, his troubles, he even reckoned his very 
struggles as a reward. Each day he climbed higher in his 
holy zeal; with joy he wrested victory from all assaults ; 
under blows and injustice he triumphed, desiring death 
rather than life, poverty more than riches, longing more for 
labour than another would for rest ; cities, peoples, countries, 
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rulers, he esteemed as dust. Earthly things brought him no 
annoyance, were even pleasant to him; he reckoned tyrants 
no more than stinging flies. Death, tortures, and a thousand 
other trials, were child’s play to him, if only he could suffer 
something for Christ. He was like a diamond, harder indeed and 
stronger than any diamond. As if he had wings he hastened, 
proclaiming his message to the world ; as if he had no body, he 
despised all toil and danger ; as if he were already in heaven, he 
looked down as if with contempt on all terrestrial things. 

The Scholar.—Good Master! Is it not impossible to say 
anything greater of a man, than what you have expressed as 
to the Apostle Paul? 

The Mastey—How narrow and limited your judgment is! 
Did not St Paul himself say, almost in the same breath, 
those mysterious, sublime words: “If I must glory (it is not 
expedient indeed); but I will come to the visions and 
revelations of the Lord. I know a man in Christ above 
fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I know not, or out 
of the body, I know not; God knoweth): such an one rapt 
even to the third heaven. And I know sucha man (whether in 
the body or out of the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth): that 
he was caught up into paradise ; and heard secret words, which 
it is not granted to man to utter. Forsuchan one I will glory ; 
but for myself I will glory nothing, but in my infirmities.” 

And to this the Apostle joins a yet greater saying: “ And 
lest the greatness of the revelations should exalt me, there 
was given me a sting of my flesh, an angel of Satan, to buffet 
me. For which thing thrice I besought the Lord, that it 
might depart from me. And he said to me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect in infirmity.” 

The Scholay—And you call this saying more sublime 
than the preceding one that tells us of the “rapture into the 
third heaven” ! 

The Master.—Certainly, my son; for the “rapture into 
the third heaven” is a pure, gratuitous reward from the Most 
High, a mere trifle for God to perform. The triumph over 
this “sting,” however, is a victory, won by a weak creature, 
with the grace of God, over the flesh and Satan, and itis a 
greater thing than the rapture into the third heaven. 

Listen to what our holy Father the Arch-abbot Maurus 
teaches on the closing words of to-day’s Epistle. This saying 
of St Paul, he writes in a letter, has for nearly two thousand 
years dropped balsam into countless sorely afflicted hearts. 
As a wholesome counter-weight to his self-boasting, the 
Apostle says a “sting,” a “thorn” of the flesh has been given 
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him, an “angel of Satan” to buffet him. Even a demon, by 
God’s permission, has the power to give him pain and 
mishandle him—according to St Thomas and most inter- 
preters, by means of sensual temptation. The shameful 
assault is permitted, in contrast to the exalted favours, to 
secure humility, to preserve the consciousness of weakness, 
helplessness, and poverty, and to bring forth the fruit of 
prayer and confidence, the loyal and child-like offering that 
God desires. “Thrice I besought the Lord, that ‘the demon, 
the thorn of my flesh, might depart from me,” that the 
temptation might never trouble me more. “And he said to 
me, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee’”  Sufficit—that 
alone is necessary as thy defence from every hurt; “it is 
sufficient” for victory in the conflict, for an anchor in the 
storm, for strength to bear the cross. 77zéz—for thee in 
particular, it suffices, as My ordering of thy salvation directs ; 
it deepens thy humility, adds merit for thy glorification, 
brings honour to thy God, and shame to His enemy and thine. 

Gratia—God’s grace, truly, is enough. For it is the 
power of the Most High Himself, which overshadows the soul, 
uplifts, enlightens, warms, transfigures her, flowing through 
her with Divine Life (“deificans”). Our dear Saviour calls 
it gratia mea—“My grace.” With fullest right, indeed. 
It is the noble fruit of Redemption, ripened on the Cross, 
and to be estimated only in the balance of the Cross. The 
precious Blood of God, yes, the Incarnate Life Itself of God, 
is the high eternal price by which the heavenly Gift has been 
gained. It is also, in truth, “ His”—His merit, His inestim- 
able goodness, His own absolute possession. “My grace is 
sufficient for thee ; for power is made perfect in infirmity ”— 
virtus in infirmitate perficitur. Grace is this virtus, this 
almighty “power” of God. Mysteriously, but really and 
intimately, it unites us with God, so that His arm is ours, He 
is within us Who knows no defeat, “Who setteth me upon 
high places, Who teacheth my hands to war” (Psalm xvii. 
34, 35). Our Divine Head, Jesus Christ, pours His Divine 
strength, the almighty power of the Eternal Word, through 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, into each member of His mystical 
Body. Undoubtedly each is of himself mere znfirmitas, 
absolutely weak and helpless; the creature simply dependent 
on the Creator, because the work of His hands, whose destiny 
is to honour and glorify the Creator, and so attain his own 
eternal glory. But if man is, in consequence of his created 
nature, already weak and needy, what must be his condition 
when his nature is corrupted by sin! And just because of 
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this the word has its special worth: Virtus in infirmitate 
perficttur. Because man is only weakness and helplessness, 
infirmity and poverty, therefore the “power” of grace is 
“made perfect” in him. Perficttur—“is made perfect ”— 
proves, manifests, and glorifies itself in him, in the completest, 
most dazzling, most sovereign way. The Almighty calls the 
kingdom of creation out of darkness, and out of moral 
darkness, out of human weakness and misery, He calls the 
Kingdom of grace, ze. of the new creation. The poorness of 
the setting only makes more evident the clear sparkle and 
glitter of the precious stone. The weaker, the more needy, 
the more miserable I am, so much the more wonderful is the 
power of grace, and therefore the more complete the glory of 
Him Who is the Giver of grace. Grace bursts degrading 
chains, breaks the slavery of sin, restrains concupiscence, 
tames the flesh; it transforms men with creative power, 
pours heavenly life into the hitherto earthly-minded, to the 
greater glory of God and the honour of Christ the King and 
Conqueror. We understand now, why Paul, after the Lord 
had spoken to him as recorded above, forthwith, in place of 
weeping, broke out into joy: “Gladly therefore will I glory 
in my infirmities, that”—more richly, and with more entire 
sovereignty—“the power of Christ may dwell in me.” 
Therefore I will no more weep and be discouraged in 
temptation and assault. Henceforth “I please myself” in 
crosses, sorrows, temptations; for “in my infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses ” which 
I endure “for Christ,’ His grace is triumphant, its power only 
manifests itself more mightily in my affliction, is only more 
evident in its supreme power and its boundless generosity. 
Quum enim injirmor, tunc potens sum: “For when I am weak 
then am I powerful” in the grace of a supernatural victory. 

The Scholar—How wonderful, good Master, how truly 
wonderful is the content of to-day’s Epistle! First we have 
seen the great Apostle Paul as a hero in conflict with the 
world, then by anticipation transfigured in heavenly glory, 
and finally lying like a worm upon the ground, as one who 
has to fight with the most humiliating temptations, 

The Mastey—And you should add—he is victorious over 
them. We then will imitate Paul the conqueror, and 
strengthen ourselves in faith—we will admire Paul “ rapt even 
to the third heaven,” and thus animate our hope—finally, we 
will love Paul the tempted, and will invoke him as our inter- 
cessor in our own like conflict, that the power of Christ may 
dwell in us, and we become perfect in His love. 
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EPISTLE, 1 Cor. xiii. 1-13.—“ Brethren, if I speak with the tongues of men, 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass ora tinkling cymbal. And if I should have prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
should deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. Charity is patient, is kind: charity envieth 
not ; dealeth not perversely ; is not puffed up; is not ambitious ; 
seeketh not her own; is not provoked to anger; thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never falleth away: whether prophecies shall be made void, 
or tongues shall cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed. For we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child: but when I became a man, I put away the things of a 
child. We see now through a glass in a dark manner; but then 
face to face. Now I know in part; but then shall I know even as 
I am known. And now there remain, faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity.” 


I 


Lhe Scholar—Good Master! I believe I express your 
opinion, when I say that the passage from the Apostle Paul 
read to-day can be called a true “Song of songs, a hymn to 
Charity.” Both content and form of to-day’s passage appear to 
me as deep, and at the same time as sublime, as the festal 
psalms which describe the mighty deeds of God towards the 
chosen people. What is St Francis’ famous “ Hymn of the Sun” 
in comparison with the noble “ Hymn of Charity” uttered by 
the Apostle Paul! 

The Master—You speak of St Francis’ “Hymn of the 
Sun”; the Hymn of our Epistle can with much more reason 
be called a true “Hymn of the Sun.” Think of the time to 
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which this “Sun-Hymn of Love” belongs. It was the spring 
morning of the Early Church, when the Apostle Paul’s clear- 
ringing voice resounded to the men of Corinth, to the young 
Church, to the whole world. Paganism was sunk in darkness, 
Judaism had come toanend. The philosophy, the knowledge, 
the wonders of the human intellect, which paganism had 
produced, had availed nothing for the happiness of mankind ; 
the faith, the law, and the ceremonial of Israel, with all their 
excellence, had only brought men to the threshold of 
happiness. The pagan ideal was Hedonism, ze, a life of 
pleasure, earthly happiness, and the gratification of nature; 
everything must minister to this ideal: nature, knowledge, 
art, philosophy, religion itself. The result of this was, 
notwithstanding, not the happiness of mankind, but increasing 
darkness of spirit, continually growing coldness of heart and 
ever more profound dissatisfaction throughout human society. 
Judaism was certainly in possession of the truth, and of the 
knowledge of the true God; it walked, nevertheless, along 
the road of preparation and cleansing, it was under the 
law of servitude, and its life was a hard and severe service of 
law and ceremonial.—Now the fulness of the time was come. 
The Sun of Justice had arisen, the Lord Jesus Christ was 
manifested ; over the darkness of paganism and the twilight 
of Judaism suddenly streamed the sunshine of Christianity ; 
the natural law of paganism, the Jewish law of servitude, 
vanished, or rather were more clearly manifested in the 
Christian law, the law of the freedom of the children of God, 
the law of Charity. As with the sunrise all creation revives 
and is as it were transfigured—as the mantle of night sinks 
down, and the dim lights grow pale, and the whole creation 
shines forth in strange loveliness, because the monarch of 
day is climbing the sky—so the darkness of paganism sank 
down, the twilight of Judaism grew pale, the shadows 
vanished, light and warmth were poured into human spirits 
and hearts, filling all the world with a new, supernatural, 
divine life, as the Sun. of the Christian Faith arose, and the 
law of Charity shone forth in heaven. Now the great 
herald, the great proclaimer and preacher of this Charity is 
our incomparable Apostle-prince, St Paul. 

The Scholar.— What you say, good Master, is like a 
glory, beaming forth from to-day’s Epistle. But how comes 
it that this hymn to charity was vouchsafed to the 
Corinthians—these people of Corinth, who as we have seen 
repeatedly, were thoroughly bad? 

The Master—Just on this account, because the 
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Corinthians, or rather, some of them, were so bad, this 
beautiful Epistle was addressed to them. It is a proof of 
that glorious saying: “The Lord exalts His mercy above 
His justice.” The matter, then, stands thus. We have 
already heard that the preaching of the Apostle Paul to the 
Corinthians was most blessed and fruitful—and how, on the 
other hand, special gifts of grace (charismata) were bestowed 
upon the converts there. You can read this at the end of the 
chapter immediately preceding the one we are considering. 
The Apostle says there: “God indeed hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors, after 
that [He bestows upon some] miracles, then the graces of 
healings, helps, governments [those who administer alms and 
church property], kinds of tongues, interpretations of 
speeches.” Now instead of being strong in faith through 
these gifts, which were a proof of the power of God, instead 
of laying hold humbly and thankfully upon these Divine 
helps, and using them for the profit and use of the faithful, 
many let themselves go astray through pride in the posses- 
sion of these charismata, which were bestowed upon them for 
the benefit of others (gratiz gratis datz), neglected the grace 
necessary for their own salvation (gratia gratum faciens), and 
so not only set their own salvation at stake, but also per- 
plexed the minds of the faithful: for they preferred these 
extraordinary gifts to the grace necessary for salvation, 
imagined that in their possession was compensation for the 
absence of that other, needful grace, disputed as to their 
excellence, and gave the preference to those which were the 
most conspicuous, and so brought the greatest honour and 
glory to their possessors. In opposition to these erroneous 
opinions the Apostle shows by the figure of the mystical 
Body of Christ, whose members we are, that the multitude 
and variety of these extraordinary gifts depend upon God’s 
ordering, and that as the members in the natural human 
body have their due disposition, so it is also in Christ’s 
mystical Body ; that as in the natural body each member has 
its appointed task and rightful place, so in the mystical Body, 
the Church, every gift of grace and every sacred office is fitly 
arranged for harmony and beauty, and assigned to its 
appointed place, by God the Lord. Whoever disturbs, or 
sets himself in opposition to, this Divine ordering, snatches 
at the rights of God, and is guilty of a crime against the body 
and the life of Holy Church. The Corinthians therefore— 
so the Apostle admonishes them—instead of disputing 
whether the gifts bestowed on each for the salvation of others 
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were great or small, and seeking their own honour and 
advantage, should strive after those gifts which would be to 
the service of their own souls. “Be zealous for the better 
gifts. And I show unto you yet a more excellent way.” 
With these words the stream of the Apostle’s discourse 
begins to flow, with perfect naturalness and at the same time 
with marvellous beauty, into the “ Hymn of Charity,” which is 
the object and content of our Epistle. 

The hymn, considered in detail, falls into the following 
divisions: The chief of all the graces necessary to salvation 
is Charity ; she is the queen of them all. All other graces 
take a lower place, and are useless without Charity. To her 
applies the saying of the wise man: “Many daughters have 
gathered together riches: thou hast surpassed them all” 
(Proverbs xxxi. 29), and that other saying of the Psalmist: 
“Myrrh, stacte, and cassia, perfume thy garments, from the 
ivory houses: out of which the daughters of kings have 
delighted thee in thy glory. The queen (Charity) stood on 
thy right hand, in gilded clothing ; surrounded with variety” 
(Psalm xliv. 9, 10). Secondly, Charity is the fruitful mother 
of all virtues, through whom we work out our salvation and 
attain to eternal life. All other graces are only fruitful when 
possessed in Charity, and all virtues must bear her within 
them as their animating element, as their soul. And, finally, 
in the third place, Charity endures for ever; even faith and 
hope, which together with Charity form the indispensable 
foundation of the spiritual life and of eternal salvation, will 
cease, while Charity remains eternally. 

And now let us pass to the more detailed treatment of the 
Epistle. 


Il 


The Scholar—Good Master, the way and manner in 
which the Apostle speaks of the “charismata,” as they are 
termed, ze¢., the extraordinary gifts of the first Christians, 
gives the impression that these gifts were really of little or 
almost no consequence, and had next to no value. “If I 
speak with the tongues of men, and of angels . . . if I should 
have prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge 
... if I could remove mountains [and thus work great 
miracles] . . . if I should distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned—if I have 
not Charity, I am nothing.” Good Master! this is a hard 
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saying, and the Apostle appears to hold the gifts he has 
mentioned as nothing, gifts which he himself possessed in 
highest measure, which excited the wonder of all, and con- 
tributed in so extraordinary a degree to the spread of faith 
and the Christian religion. 

The Master—The Apostle does not say by any means that 
the charismata were worth nothing, but that Ze himself would 
be worth nothing, and that the possession of these extraordi- 
nary gifts would be useless to him, ifhe had not charity. Those 
gifts have the highest value, in the service they render to 
others, but they are of no service to the possessor if he has 
not charity, but tend, on the contrary, to heavier responsibility, 
perhaps even to the soul’s destruction. What would it avail 
you to be able to baptise, to preach, to absolve from sin, yes, 
even to offer the Holy Sacrifice Itself, if you were all the 
time leading a sinful life, and were bereft of the grace of God? 
Your powers (charismata) would serve to the good of others, 
but would only bring heavy responsibility and eternal loss to 
yourself, 

The Scholar.—I see now, that the purpose of the Apostle 
Paul was not to give his opinion on the value of the charismata 
in themselves, but to admonish the Corinthians not to boast 
of them, but to strive after the grace of salvation, ze, after 
charity, without which all other charismata are useless, 
You have, indeed, anticipated by your explanation and the 
example you have brought forward, a remark I was about 
to make, that those charismata have no longer, to-day and 
in our own time, the importance they possessed in the time 
of the Apostle, for in these days they do not occur, or only 
in the most exceptional cases. 

The Master—These gifts no longer occur to-day in the 
same form, but undoubtedly do in their essence, and the teach- 
ing which the Apostle gives concerning them still finds its 
complete application. I will here let old Hirscher speak; he 
belongs, certainly, to the “antiquated” school of theologians, 
but gives nevertheless most practical lessons for the Christian 
life. He says: What the holy Apostle expresses here, is a 
great, but everywhere forgotten, truth. If the inquirer 
penetrates into the depths of the human soul, and there 
investigates and day by day defines its powers, and the 
laws by which they work, or if another penetrates into 
Nature’s mysterious workshop, and exhibits to us her forces 
and the endless wealth she produces, or if a third wings his 
way into the immeasurable spaces of the heavens, and 
knows the number, magnitude, and course of the stars, or if 
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yet another relates to us the history of the globe, and the 
history of mankind, setting forth through thousands of years 
the names, origin, and duration of the nations, and their 
destinies, we stand astonished at the knowledge of these 
geniuses, and all the world proclaims their fame. But 
whether they have charity, we say nothing. Their fame is 
secured. And yet, without charity they are nothing. It is 
not their knowledge which is nothing ; they themselves are 
nothing. “If I possess all knowledge,” writes the Apostle, 
“and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

Many have the gift of ready speech. One speaks from 
the pulpit with such plainness, profundity, penetration, and 
beauty, that we may well be full of admiration. People 
hang on his words with wonder and applause. Another is a 
popular speaker, and draws the shouting crowd with him 
wherever he will. A third is a teacher, and students come 
from far to attend his lectures. His fame extends to all 
countries. A fourth isin real earnest. Hespeaks eloquently, 
and what he wills he carries through. All recognise his pre- 
eminence. Whether all these men have charity, we do not 
ask, their renown in the world is secure, but none the less they 
are nothing without charity. It is not their gift of speech 
which is nothing, but they themselves are nothing. “If I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels,” writes the 
Apostle, “and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Many are men of action. They lead armies to victory, or 
barbarous races to civilisation, or drain morasses, or build 
cities, or purge sea and land from robbers, or bring their 
family to great eminence, or make discoveries, or provide 
profit and livelihood for the unemployed, or found philan- 
thropic institutions, or assist the poor by large gifts. They 
all possess honour and reputation among their fellow-men. 
Their deeds are not nothing, but truly they themselves are 
nothing, if they have not charity. “If I should distribute 
all my goods to feed. the poor,” writes the Apostle, “and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

Many boast of their faith, dispute about it zealously, and, 
even when there is no need, would sacrifice themselves, and 
endure persecution for it. Is their zealous faith, by which 
they edify and strengthen others, are the persecutions they 
undergo, nothing? God forbid. But they themselves are 
nothing, if they have not charity. “If I should have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” 
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There have been, and are, people who live in the practice 
of the severest mortifications, who live only on bread and 
vegetables, or even only on roots and herbs, who fast much 
and severely, who wear sharp girdles upon their bodies, from 
time to time chastise themselves with scourges, or roll in 
thistles and thorns, shun all that is pleasant, and live in the 
strictest retirement from men. Millions feel, in the delicacy 
of their body, the impossibility of such practices, and wonder 
at the strength of will that has such power over the flesh. 
These brave ones have renown, but, unless they have charity, 
they are nothing. “If I should deliver my body to be 
burned,” says the Apostle, “and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

There is much, then, that we extol and admire—every- 
thing, namely, that surpasses our usual powers and achieve- 
ments—but, merely, because of that, there is nothing 
praiseworthy or great in the deed. Everything great and 
praiseworthy, that is done in the world, proceeds either from 
pride or from charity. If it proceeds from pride, it proceeds 
from a heart that is its own idol, and worships itself, and is 
horrible to, and rejected by, God. It goes without saying, 
that by charity is to be understood a true and genuine love, 
not a love that is false and falsely so called. 


II! 


The Scholar—Good Master! Explain to me, then, 
exactly what this “charity” is, which the Apostle Paul extols 
so highly, what are its essence, its character, its qualities, 
For from the mention of it at the beginning of the Epistle, 
one only, in fact, gains an idea and view as “through a glass 
in a dark manner” [in a riddle], to use the Apostle’s expres- 
sion at the close of the passage. 

The Master.—If the great Apostle Paul was satisfied, here 
below, with knowing “in a dark manner” and “through a 
glass” the mysteries of God, you may well be the same. 
Nevertheless, I can answer your question as to the essence 
of charity ; for this answer is not mine, but that of him who 
is called the disciple of love, the holy Apostle and Evangelist 
John, in his first Epistle (iv. 16), where he says: “God is 
Charity: and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and 
God in him.” : 

The Scholar.—Good Master, since that is so, one could 
instead of the word “Charity,” simply use the word “God,” 
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and say: If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not God, I am nothing; if I should have the gift of 
prophecy ... if I could work miracles ... but had not 
God, it profiteth me nothing: and so forth. Without 
Charity—z.e. without God—all else is as nothing. 

The Master—My son, I am delighted with your rational 
ogic. 

The Scholar—Since to my question as to the essence of 
charity, you give the answer that God Himself is Charity, 
my understanding is yet more confounded, and I stand now 
in the presence of an incomprehensible mystery, the mystery 
of the Divine Essence, and must forthwith add a second 
question to my first. How can I know that I possess the 
charity which is God Himself, since I cannot comprehend 
His Essence? 

The Master—This question, too, the Seer of the Apoca- 
lypse, who had gazed into the Mysteries of the Godhead, 
and had reposed on the Lord’s breast, answers in a few words: 
“In this is the Charity of God perfected with us, because 
as He is, we also are in this world” (1 John iv. 17); which 
the Lord also tells us in the Gospel (Matthew v. 48): “Be 
you perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

You have called the content of to-day’s Epistle a “Hymn 
of the Sun to Charity.” The sun is a splendid type of 
charity, and at the same time a wonderful image of the 
majesty of God. “He hath set His tabernacle in the sun” 
(Psalm xviii. 6); the sun pours out the abundance of his 
beams on all mankind; he kindles the lights of the firmament 
and illumines the heavens; he bestows light and warmth 
upon this world; he shines forth in a thousand glorious 
colours ; gives heat to the little plant, breath and the joy of 
living to the worm in the dust, and to man, creation’s king ; 
neither man, nor beast, nor plant, nor stone, nor land, nor 
water, nor earth, nor sky, can be beyond the influence of this 
glorious star. That is all so clear that no man could doubt 
it, or fail to understand it. But now do you ask: What is 
the sun? what is its essence? what is its nature? what is its 
substance? I can give you no answer to these questions. 
Some say it is a solid and opaque substance, which only 
generates light and heat in the emission of its rays; others 
say it is a ball of fire, yet others think it is a ball of air or gas 
—who can tell? No one can penetrate into the mysteries of 
the sun—no one can even gaze upon the sun without being 
blinded. We can only know of the existence of the sun from 
its resplendence and from its effects, from the light, the 
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splendour of the many-coloured hues, the warmth and the 
life, which it bestows. 

So it is with the Godhead, Whose created image is the 
sun, the monarch of the day, and so it is with charity, which 
is the very Essence and Threefold Life of the Godhead. God 
cannot be apprehended in His Essence; we can only know 
Him from the revelations of His Charity; no man can, here 
on earth, look upon the Being of God; we see Him only in 
His types. Only when the light of eternal glory is vouch- 
safed to us, shall we see Him as He is: “We see now 
through a glass in a dark manner; but then face to face. 
Now I know in part, but then I shall know even as I am 
known.” It is the same with charity. We shall only under- 
stand the essence of charity, when we look upon the 
mysteries of the Godhead; here below we only know it in 
its effects, in its practice and its working through virtue and 
deeds of charity: “In this is the Charity of God perfected 
with us, because as He is, we also are in this world.” 

Now see, dear son, how wonderfully and how nobly the 
great Apostle Paul brings the mystery of charity before us, 
in the most practical way. For our Epistle contains nothing 
less than a clear, practical instruction, how we may know that 
we possess charity, and how to exercise the love of God and 
the love of our neighbour. 

If we do not set our heart on the “gift of speech,” nor on 
the “gift of prophecy,” nor on the “ gift of knowledge,” nor on 
the “gift of working miracles,’ nor on the “gift of natural 
love,” nor on the “gift of mortification,” nor on the “gift of 
martyrdom,” nor on any kind of gift or pre-eminence, nor, in 
general, on any creature, so as through it to forget God, then 
we may be sure that we possess the love of God. Yet this 
is only the negative side of the proof of the existence of our 
love of God; this negative side only shows, on what our 
hearts must not be set, if we would truly love Him. But the 
Apostle shows us also positively when the love of God really 
exists; we love God, if we exercise love to our neighbour. 
“Charity is patient, is kind: charity envieth not; dealeth 
not perversely ; seeketh not her own; is not provoked to 
anger; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

The noble lesson, then, which the Apostle gives, may be 
shortly summed up: “If our hearts are not set upon anything 
earthly—if we practise works of charity to our neighbour, 
then we have a guarantee that we possess true charity, that 
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we possess God Himself. God is Charity: and he that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in Him. In 
this is the Charity of God perfected with us, that we may 
have confidence in the day of judgment: because as He is, 
we also are in this world.” He who has comprehended these 
mysteries, and to whom they have become the rule of life, 
has attained to both knowledge and practice, and to the 
maturity of true manhood—he has gained the greatest, the 
only, thing necessary, namely charity, and, with it, the 
possession of God: “ Now there remain, faith, hope, charity, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is charity.” For Faith 
will pass into sight, Hope will pass into possession, but 
Charity abides for ever. 

The holy Apostle Paul himself gives us the noblest 
example of charity. We can read it in last Sunday’s 
Epistle. But St Chrysostom gives a beautiful testimony to 
the great Apostle, when he says (Hom. 3 de Laboribus S. 
Pauli): “To the Ephesians he (Paul) speaks: ‘You your- 
selves know, that such things as were needful for me, and 
them that are with me, these hands have furnished’ (Acts 
xx. 34). And there had he climbed to the summit of all 
virtue, and had attained to charity, with which he glowed 
with an ardour far above all earthly fires. For as the iron 
in the fire itself becomes all fire, so Paul, seized by the fire of 
charity, became himself+all charity. Become a father to the 
whole world, he united in himself the love of all fathers and 
all mothers, yea, he surpassed all fathers, not merely with an 
earthly, but also in spiritual love, care, and self-sacrifice ; 
money, words, his own body and his own life he gave on 
behalf of those whom he loved—and on this account he calls 
charity the fulfilling of the law, the bond of perfection, the 
mother of all good, the beginning and end of all virtues. .. . 
Let us then imitate this great Apostle ... that we may one 
day merit to behold St Paul, and Paul’s Lord Himself, and 
obtain the eternal crown through the grace and mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom all honour and glory is due, now, 
and ever, even to all eternity. Amen.” 
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EPISTLE, 2 Cor. vi. 1-10.—“ Brethren, we exhort you that you receive not 
the grace of God in vain. For He saith, In an accepted time have 
I heard thee, and in the day of salvation have I helped thee. 
Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation. Giving no offence to any man, that our ministry be not 
blamed : but in all things let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers 
of God ; in much patience, in tribulations, in necessities, in distresses, 
in stripes, in prisons, in seditions, in labours, in watchings, in 
fastings, in chastity, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in sweetness, 
in the Holy Ghost, in charity unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the 
power of God: by the armour of justice on the right hand and on 
the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report ; 
as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet known; as dying, 
and behold we live; as chastised, and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing ; as needy, yet enriching many ; as having nothing, 
and possessing all things.” 


The Master.—On the beginning of Lent the holy Pope 
Leo the Great speaks thus: “ Behold, now is the acceptable 
time ; behold, now is the day of salvation. For though there 
is no time in which the Divine gifts are not richly bestowed 
upon us, and the way to God’s mercy is ever open to us 
through His grace: yet now it behoves us all to devote 
ourselves with greater zeal to spiritual progress, and to 
animate ourselves with greater confidence ... and _ since, 
through the various business of this life, care of spiritual 
things is apt to be neglected, and even pious hearts become 
soiled with the dust of this world, for the great health of 
our souls it has by Divine appointment been provided, that, 
to restore the purity of our minds, a discipline of forty days 
should heal us, during which the sins of other times should 


eo redeemed by good works and chastised by cleansing 
asts.” 
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Because, then, the holy time of fasting is especially the 
time of grace—because, too, the measure of the grace we 
hope for is in proportion to the due preparation of our 
hearts—the Church has left nothing undone to prepare her 
children worthily to receive the grace of Easter. She does 
this by means of numerous and arresting liturgical cere- 
monies, prayers, and sacred lections; also by summoning 
the faithful to the worthy reception of the holy Sacraments 
of Penance and of the Altar; finally, by exhorting them 
to the special works of Lent: to prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving, and most especially to abstinence from worldly 
amusements, cares, and employments—to loyal co-operation 
with the grace of God. And therefore to-day’s Epistle, as 
our blessed Dom Anselm Schott remarks, exhibits to us 
the Christian life in quite another aspect than that in which 
our effeminate eyes are wont to consider it. 

The Scholar—Good Master, all that you have said as to 
the character and exercises of Lent, does not appear to be 
exactly expressed in to-day’s Epistle, unless perhaps in the 
opening words: “ Behold, now is the acceptable time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” 

The Master—My son, what J have said just now is only 
a composttio loci—an application to the liturgical season on 
which we are entering, and a summary sketch of its import- 
ance, and of the exercises to which it calls us. The sentence: 
“Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation,” is entirely appropriate to introduce all 
that the Apostle here tells us, and to its application 
to the holy Fast of Lent. It is like a valve, setting free 
the stream of instruction and grace specially for this holy 
season, and letting it flow into the hearts of the Faithful. 

The instruction contained in our Epistle may be summar- 
ised in the following thoughts: the Apostle Paul had 
previously said that our justification comes wholly from 
Christ, and depends upon Him: “Him that knew no sin, for 
us He hath made sin, that we might be made the justice of 
God in Him.” And of himself and his fellow - apostles 
he had said: “ But all things are of God, Who hath reconciled 
us to Himself by Christ, and hath given to us the ministry 
of reconciliation. ... For Christ therefore, we are ambas- 
sadors, God as it were exhorting by us.” Now I, so the 
Apostle proceeds, am an ambassador and fellow-worker with 
God for your salvation, therefore I exhort you that you let 
the graces you have received work within you, and do not 
allow the time of grace to go by unused, even as I prove 
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myself as a faultless, loyal servant of God, through steadfast- 
ness in all troubles, through an unspotted life and interior 
freedom of spirit in spite of all outward wretchedness. 
Brethren, we exhort you, that you do not receive God’s 
grace in vain: and so forth, Thus then we gain a glance 
from the comparatively compressed statement of the Apostle, 
into the organism of the work of Redemption, and the 
mysterious laboratory of our salvation: Christ is our 
Redeemer; He has accomplished the work of Redemption, 
His Apostles and their successors must convey that redeem- 
ing work to us, and transmit to us the treasures of the grace of 
the Holy Ghost; but we, the faithful, must, by good works, 
ourselves co-operate—in other words, we must, in the 
appointed time, lay hold upon the grace of salvation. There- 
fore, the whole work of our salvation may be characterised 
as a family undertaking of the whole Christian Church, a 
work in which Head and members, founders, dispensers and 
receivers of the grace of salvation, are united, to the glory of 
God the Blessed Trinity, and for the redemption of the 
world through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Scholay.—Good Master, it is a splendid conception. 

The Master—My son, it is no mere conception, but a 
spiritual fact,a Divine work. Surely, then, the Church could 
not do better at the beginning of the holy Fast, a time of 
special grace, than hold up before our eyes this abundance 
of Divine grace, to make it as it were our standpoint, and to 
show us how we, as one family with our shepherds and 
leaders, together with the Head of the mystical Body, Christ 
Himself, must work, so as to prepare ourselves for the 
Paschal gifts of grace. 


I] 


Lhe Master — Brethren, we exhort you that you receive 
not the grace of God in vain. For He saith [by Isaias], In 
an acceptable time have I heard thee, and in the day of 
salvation have I helped thee. Behold, now is the acceptable 
time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” This exhortation 
of the holy Apostle Paul the Church directs to us at the 
beginning of Lent. In the time of preparation before 
Christmas, St Paul put a similar word in her mouth: 
“Brethren, you know the time, that it is now the hour for 
us to rise from sleep; for now our salvation is nearer than 
when we believed”—ze. than when we began to believe 
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(Rom. xiii. 11). Like Advent, Lent is a time of special 
grace. In it we are reminded of the great mysteries of our 
Redemption, the sufferings and death of our Divine Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; the graces of redemption flow more 
plenteously, as the Lenten exercises are multiplied: more 
zealous frequenting of the worship of God, more interior 
prayer, withdrawal from worldly amusements and enjoyments, 
more generous almsgiving and other good works, make the 
hearts of the faithful more susceptible to the reception of 
grace, and so prepare them for the Paschal joy. 

The first and most fruitful good work to which the 
Church urges us at this season, and which she lays as an 
obligation on the most lukewarm of her children, is the 
worthy receiving of the Holy Sacraments of Penance and of 
the Altar. 

So the Apostle’s admonition: “Behold, now is the 
acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation,” is 
entirely and perfectly in its place. 

Nevertheless, such an admonition does not only belong 
to Lent or Advent; it is fitting also for all the prominent 
divisions of the Church’s year, especially for all holidays, 
which at any season mark the Church’s life. All these days 
are like milestones placed on the road of the pilgrims 
through this earthly life; they warn us away from wrong 
roads, and show the right way, the direct path to heaven, 
while they announce to us: “Behold, now is the acceptable 
time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” “To-day, if 
you shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” 

But not only does the public life of the Church offer such 
reminders and warnings; the private life, too, of every 
individual Christian is full of them. The day of our Baptism, 
of our first Confession, of our first Communion, all days on 
which we receive Holy Communion, the days of a holy 
mission or of spiritual exercises, the days of betrothal and 
marriage, the day of receiving Sacred Orders, the day of a 
priest’s first Mass, the day of entry into Religion, and of 
profession, the day of entry into any office, the days of any 
remarkable occurrences in our life, of special troubles, tempta- 
tions, visitations of God—all these days are our life’s mile- 
stones, on which is inscribed: “Behold, now is the accept- 
able time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” “ To-day, 
if you shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” 

These reminders admonish us to pause for a moment, to 
retire into ourselves and ask: Where art thou? Whither 
goest thou? How is it with thee? How long a time yet 
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remains to thee? Custos, quid de nocte ? (the night of this 
life). “Watchman, what of the night?” They admonish us 
to institute a serious examination of conscience as to our 
life and our obligations, if need be, sincerely to turn and 
make good resolutions, to receive worthily the holy Sacra- 
ments, and in every way to achieve a marked progress in the 
spiritual life, along the way to our eternal goal. “ Behold, 
now is the acceptable time ; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, now I cannot “see the wood 
for the trees,” I feel bewildered with all the “reminders” you 
speak of, and with the Hece nunc—“ Behold now”—that they 
especially demand from me. You have indicated so many 
“reminders and warnings” from the ecclesiastical and civil 
year, from public and private, even from the most private, 
life, that you might simply have said: “The acceptable time 
and the day of salvation is always with us.” 

The Master—How deep a truth! In fact, it is as you 
say. “The acceptable time,” “the day of salvation,” is ever 
present to us, every hour, every moment, by day and by night, 
as often as we turn our thoughts to our being, to our destiny, 
to our Lord and God, to our dear Saviour, Jesus Christ, to 
the mysteries of our Redemption. 

Because we feeble human creatures here on earth cannot 
be continually and unalterably mindful of these things, but 
often lose ourselves in earthly and temporal affairs, like the 
wanderer on the mountains, who, enticed by worldly pleasures, 
has lost his way—therefore the love and mercy of God has 
placed in the public and private life of each individual these 
admonitory milestones, to call us back to the demands of 
our conscience, if we are inclined to go astray, and to remind 
us what we should always, without intermission, and per- 
severingly, have before our eyes—z.e. “the acceptable time” 
and “the day of salvation.” My son, you do not realise how 
true a word you have spoken in your “always,” how exactly 
you have expressed the same as the Apostle in his “now.” 
Practically the two words “now” and “always” come to mean 
exactly the same thing—ze. duration. For God there is an 
eternal, abiding “now”; for us “now” is continually passing 
into “always,” “to-day” ever accompanies us, we never 
possess it either as “ to-morrow” or as “yesterday.” “To-day” 
—not to-morrow—“if you will hear His voice. . . . ‘To-day’ 
is the acceptable time”—not to-morrow, but “now” and 
“to-day,” ze. continually, until our “now” flows into eternity. 

The Scholay.—Good Master, I must acknowledge that 
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this little word “to-day” has very often made me think 
deeply, especially when it has been again and again brought 
before me at the time of spiritual exercises, when we are 
admonished to use these holy exercises rightly, because we 
do not know whether such grace will be vouchsafed to us 
again. So too we are warned to lay hold loyally of every 
movement of grace, every admonition of conscience, because 
we do not know whether the Lord will again knock at the 
door of our heart. 

The Master—I\t is therefore one of the cleverest and 
most dangerous devices of Satan, to push the “now” out of 
our sight, and to make us put off till to-morrow—ze. to the 
future—what we ought to do to-day—to a future that does 
not yet belong to us; or to revel in a yesterday—ze. in the 
past—which we no longer possess. 

An innkeeper once wrote upon his sign-board: “To- 
morrow in this inn there is free entertainment for all.” It 
naturally happened that guests came back the next day, 
wishing to enjoy this free entertainment. After they had 
drunk valiantly, the host demanded payment, and when with 
astonishment they pointed to the inscription on the sign- 
board, the cunning landlord would laughingly say that 
to-day’s table was no longer free, but that to-morrow’s 
would be so. The rogue had also inscribed on the reverse of 
the sign-board: “There was free entertainment yesterday,” 
and the guests were none the less mocked by this than by 
the “to-morrow,” for they fell between two stools, because 
neither “yesterday” nor “to-morrow” can ever, to all 
eternity, be “ to-day.” 

- How often has the “ host of hell” succeeded in withdraw- 
ing “now” from before men’s eyes, in concealing from them 
the importance of “to-day,” in absorbing them in “ yester- 
day,” ze. in the past, or making them dream of “to-morrow” 
—z.e. of the future, and so causing them to fall! 

But now I want you carefully to notice the wonderful 
consolation which this “now” brings with it for all the 
sorrowing, all the sorely tempted, for all indeed who are 
visited with any great affliction. “Behold, now is the 
acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” Dear 
soul, be patient, endure, hold fast. What you suffered 
“yesterday ” is past—do not be troubled for “to-morrow,” it 
is in God’s hand. Sure it is, that whatever you have suffered 
in the past, or suffer now, is inscribed in the book of life, and 
is earning you a noble crown in heaven. Be patient, endure, 
be strong, dear soul, now is your harvest-time for heaven: 
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“Now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.” 

The Scholar.—Yet another thought has often come to my 
mind in considering that word “Now.” The duration of 
“now” is as short as the word itself. It consists only of 
moments—pearls which slip from the string of time into 
eternity—drops, which are ever falling into the eternal sea ; 
and of these moments we have been told, I know not how 
often, that each bears eternity within it, and may decide our 
eternal destiny. I once saw this truth manifested—if I 
mistake not, it was at Alt-Oetting—in the most striking 
manner. Grinning Death was represented on a clock with 
his scythe, and with each swing of the pendulum he 
brandished his scythe, and it was said that every time he 
mowed down a human life. A terrible, stern representation 
of the swiftly hurrying moment of time—the “ Now.” Good 
Master, that set me thinking! 

The Master —l\t is well that it did so, my son. Oh that 
it might make all earth’s pilgrims think in like manner, for 
when the moment of this life is over, and we have stepped 
across the threshold of eternity, the pendulum will then for 
ever only have two words to say: “ Ever—never ”—ever 
happy, never to be delivered—heaven for ever, salvation 
never. May God deliver us from hell, and mercifully grant 
us the gift of heaven. To this end let us use the moment 
that is given us. “Behold, now is the acceptable time; 
behold, now is the day of salvation.” 


II] 


The Master—The Apostle had exhorted the Corinthians 
to realise practically their justification in Christ, not to let 
slip the time of grace and the day of salvation. Now to 
encourage them, and in a manner to comfort them for the 
difficulty of the task appointed them, the Apostle in effect 
continues: Fear not, you Corinthians, for you do not stand 
alone in this holy conflict, thousands are fighting the battle 
with you; especially we, your Apostles and _ Christ’s 
ministers, who instruct you, who fight with you, who go 
before you to give you light by our example. And then 
St Paul draws the real and true picture of a genuine apostle 
and preacher of the Gospel, which all true Apostles must 
imitate and express, and by which the Corinthians may 
recognise the true and genuine Apostles and ministers of 
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Christ. There lies in the Apostle’s description a sharp 
argument against the teachers of error and false prophets, 
against the pseudo-apostles into whose hands a number of 
the Corinthians had already fallen. Against these deceivers 
the Apostle as it were cries by his description: “ By their 
fruits you shall know them.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, the Apostle begins the 
description of a true minister of Christ with the words: 
“Giving no offence to any man, that our ministry be not 
blamed.” With respect to this I have two observations to 
make. 

First, it is a familiar truth which everyone knows, that the 
personal goodness or badness of the holder or administrator 
of an office has no effect on the office itself, and throws no 
shadow on it. The king’s throne suffers no detriment from 
the personal bad character of him who occupies it. The 
sacred functions of the priest are none the less valid in conse- 
quence of the wickedness of him whoadministers them. The 
preaching of the truth is not obscured because of the evil life 
of the preacher. Therefore we are admonished to obey 
wicked rulers no less than good ones, not to judge the Lord’s 
anointed ones, and the Lord tells the people concerning the 
Pharisees and scribes: “ Whatsoever they shall say to you, 
observe and do: but according to their works do ye not.” 

Secondly, I do not comprehend why the personal conduct 
of superiors should be subject to the control of those under 
them, and why these latter should venture to sit in judgment 
on those set over them. Who has put them into such a 
position? Who has given them such a right? History and 
daily experience tell us how unjustly, even how unmercifully, 
inferiors often judge their superiors and all in any higher 
position than their own, and would—I might almost say— 
deny them light and air and the necessaries of life. 

The Master.—Your observations, my son, contain about 
equal truth and falsehood. This is how the fact stands: the 
Apostles, prelates, priests, and all ministers of the sanctuary, 
are not merely functionaries, like earthly functionaries or 
the rulers of an establishment, they are Christ’s representa- 
tives, and as such are moral examples to the Faithful. 
Christ left us an example, that we should follow His steps 
(1 Peter ii. 21). The priests are the first in the possession of 
grace, the stewards and dispensers of the treasures of grace 
to the Faithful; they are the teachers and guides of the 
people. Therefore they must by the example of their life 
stand in the foremost rank in the Christian community : 
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“You are the salt of the earth, you are the light of the 
world.” They have to answer for the souls entrusted to 
them—how can they endure the responsibility, if these souls 
can one day accuse them as “dumb dogs” (Isaias lvi. 10), as 
evil servants, or even as guides who have led them astray? 
It is also well to observe that there have never failed, and 
never will fail, to be in the world implacable adversaries and 
bitter enemies of the Church. These are always lying in 
wait to snatch at anything which they can use as a means of 
attack on the Church of God and the Lord’s anointed ones. 
The sins of priests, scandals and crimes connected with the 
ministers of God, the chosen ones of Christ, are to these 
people a truly diabolical luxury; and if through God’s 
mercy such things are not to be had to their order, they then 
invent them with satanic delight, to bewilder the flock of 
Christ, to tear the Faithful away from their shepherds and 
their mother, the Holy Church, and to mislead them to their 
eternal ruin. The existence, in our own time, of so many 
instances, alas! of scandals about the ministers of Christ, can 
but make us grieve bitterly over them, and implore God 
that He would thrust down to hell the wicked spirits who 
wander through the world for the ruin of souls, and would. 
grant the peace of Christ’s kingdom to flourish once more. 

The Scholar—Good Master, it almost seems as if the 
Apostle Paul had looked forward to our own time, and had 
directly addressed the priests and faithful of our days; 1900 
years have gone by since the great Apostle of the nations 
addressed his words to the Corinthians, and to-day they 
strike on the walls of this twentieth century with as sharp 
and resonant a clang as in the days of Paul himself. 

The Master—My dear son, we will let the earnest 
admonitions of the Apostle strike on the “wall” of our own 
hearts, and pray God that He will mercifully make them 
penetrate into the inmost hearts of all priests and ministers 
of His, and we will seek to aspire after the example of our 
great Apostle, so that we too, while we admire his sublime 
pattern and preach it to others, may not ourselves be lost. 
That the Apostle’s demands are by no means slight, and 
that indeed they set before us a truly high grade of perfec- 
tion, or at the least the earnest endeavour after this, does not 
in the least make them less binding or less important, but 
should rather spur us on to put forth all our strength, that 
we may not fail of our high aim. Ad majora nati sumus. 

St Paul had already said, that an Apostle and minister of 
the Lord must strive to give no scandal through his conduct, 
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that he may not bring his sacred ministry into discredit, and 
may give the enemies of Christ no occasion for accusation 
against His ministers and slander against His holy Church. 
But an Apostle of Christ must not and will not be content 
with this, he also orders his whole conduct in such wise as 
beseems the ministers of Christ, and as men expect from 
them. And now again there follows, as in the Epistle for 
Sexagesima Sunday, a long, truthful, imposing list of virtues, 
gifts, characteristics, which an Apostle and minister of Christ 
should possess. And here I may observe, as on Sexagesima 
Sunday, that it is better to obey the Apostle’s words than to 
admire them. Still, that Epistle is especially concerned with 
the true achievements of St Paul, which one cannot altogether 
imitate, but can often only admire, with thankfulness to God 
—our Epistle to-day, on the contrary, sets forth those 
apostolic virtues and characteristics which every true 
minister of Christ ought to possess, in such a manner that 
we must devote to them a more particular attention. 


IV 


The Master—In the list of characteristics and virtues 
which should distinguish an apostolic life, St Paul places, in 
the first place, Patience; “In all things let us exhibit our- 
selves as the ministers of God, in much patience.” For 
_ patience is that virtue in which men are most deficient, and 
which is indispensably necessary for an apostolic work, in 
which an Apostle, a minister of Christ must, absolutely, not 
be wanting. Many more conversions, many more blessed 
fruits of the Gospel, are attained through patience in suffer- 
ing and through self-sacrifice, than by means of great 
wisdom, oratory, and other material and intellectual means 
of an earthly kind. The spread of the kingdom of God is 
not a victory of this world’s wisdom, or of oratory, of money, 
or any other earthly power, but a victory of the Cross. 
Patience wins men’s hearts, violence and impatience repel 
them. The following very beautiful incident is related in 
the life of St Francis Xavier. St Francis and his companion 
Fernandez at first for a long time effected nothing by their 
preaching in Japan—until one day a Japanese spat in the 
face of the missionaries and abused them most vilely. The 
apostles of the Faith calmly wiped their faces, and walked on 
as if nothing had happened ; they bore insult, and derision, 
and all kinds of abuse with the utmost patience. This 
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patience set the Japanese wondering, they soon treated the 
apostles of the Faith as beings come from heaven, they began 
to hold them in high honour, and vied with each other in the 
acceptance of Christian teaching. They kept the word 
which they had heard in a good and perfect heart and 
brought forth fruit with patience (Luke viii. 15). 

The Apostle draws up a list of occurrences, which give 
opportunity to the ministers of Christ for the exercise of 
patience, and which not seldom impose hard tests of 
patience. . 

“ Tribulations”—by these we may understand all the 
miseries which are the result of sin—the lot of every human 
life: hard duties, bodily infirmities, misfortunes, disappoint- 
ments. To bear such patiently is a great humiliation, and a 
striking acknowledgment that one realises oneself to be a 
member of the whole fallen and sinful human _ family, 
and therefore will not seek to exclude himself from the 
common lot. 

“ Necessities””—or visitations, which in the eyes of the 
world appear wretched, such as: temporal losses, descent 
from wealth to bitter poverty, from honour to ignominy and 
shame, deprivation of one’s rights and property, exile from 
family and home, desertion by friends and kinsfolk. He 
who bears such trials patiently proves himself to be a man 
of faith and trust in the good God, Who through such 
troubles grants us a place in the heavenly home. 

“Distresses”—here the Apostle seems especially to 
signify those troubles, which are particularly the lot of 
those called to the apostolate, “in stripes, in prisons, in 
seditions, in labours, in watchings, in fastings....” With 
such and similar sufferings the history of the Apostles, and 
especially the life of Paul the Apostle-prince, is filled from 
end to end; they are in a special way the characteristic 
stamp of an apostolic life; call to your mind that beautiful 
Epistle for Sexagesima Sunday, which one can continually 
read again with greater edification. 

The Scholar—Good Master! Does not our own time 
bear such an “apostolic stamp”—and that indeed not only 
in the far-off missions in pagan lands, but also in states that 
profess Christianity? It is not so long ago that men saw 
the supreme Pastor escaping by flight—Bishops and Priests 
going to prison—deprived of the necessaries of life; that 
many Religious were hunted out of the country, deprived of 
their home; that pious institutions were abolished, the 
doors thrown open to the wolves, ze. to violent and false 
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apostles, and the way prepared for corrupting or destroying 
the flock of Christ. 

The Master—One could add the personal toils, troubles, 
and sacrifices, which are lacking to no brave priest, to no 
truly apostolic and earnest priestly life, so as to realise that 
all periods of the Church’s history are like each other. This 
history is nothing else but the continual conflict between the 
kingdom of Christ and the princes of the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Like the saying: Christus heri, Christus hodie, Christus 
in eternunt, one may also say: Afostolus heri, Apostolus hodte, 
Apostolus in finem—‘ An Apostle yesterday, an Apostle 
to-day, an Apostle even to the end.” 

The Master—The Apostle now enumerates a list of 
virtues, which are no less serviceable and necessary than 
patience, for the apostolic office. First he mentions Chastity. 
“ Let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God . . . through 
chastity.” 

The entire and perfect chastity, which consists in abstin- 
ence from every kind of bodily desire, and seeks the purity 
of the Angels, as was the case with Paul and the other 
Apostles, is a sign that a man is in a sense like to God, and 
His true minister; heresy and unbelief hold this chastity 
to be impossible. The idea of chastity is so knit up with 
that of the priesthood, that even the priests of the Old 
Covenant, during the time of their ministration in the 
Temple, had to abstain from conjugal intercourse. Celibacy 
itself could not be imposed on them, because the priesthood 
was hereditary in one single family, and passed down from 
father to son. Under the New Covenant the priesthood is 
no longer the exclusive privilege of one family, no longer 
a caste, but the High Priest of the New Covenant, Jesus 
Christ, gathers His priests from all conditions, peoples, and 
nations, and He wills that they should be adorned with the 
most splendid virtues of which human nature is capable. 

The Scholar. — But among the Uniate Greeks, who yet 
are entitled to rank as full members of our Holy Catholic 
Church, celibacy is not observed, and the marriage of priests 
exists as a right ? 

The Master.—You are not quite correct, when you say 
that the “marriage of priests” belongs as a right to the 
Uniate Greeks, for no one of them can marry as a priest, 
though a married man can be ordained priest. Also, the 
Bishops are not taken from the ranks of the married priests, 
but only from those of the celibate monks. However, that 
celibacy is not observed among the Uniate Greeks, only 
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proves that it is not such a Divine law that Holy Church 
cannot dispense from it. But that the Church so acts is the 
result, not of her own desire, but of men’s frailty and the 
hardness of their hearts. 


Vv 


The Master.—“ Let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers 
of God... in knowledge.” It is well to observe that the 
Apostle Paul requires knowledge, and therefore the study 
and acquisition of what is worth knowing, although in the 
apostolic times the knowledge of religious truths was mostly 
an “infused knowledge” —scitentia infusa, like the gift of 
tongues and other charismata of the apostolic age. The 
more these extraordinary gifts, which were necessary for the 
first days of the Church, were withdrawn, and the more the 
Church extended her sway, so much the more the fostering 
of knowledge, and study, became an obligation upon the 
priests and other ministers of the Church. It goes without 
saying, that the knowledge here chiefly under consideration, 
is that which is necessary to the priest for the due perform- 
ance of his ministry. It would be a serious mistake, however, 
if the priest were to confine himself exclusively to theological 
learning; he must also, so far as he is able, make himself 
acquainted with secular learning also, that he may be in a 
position to become all things to all men, to foil the enemies 
of the Church in every direction, and to be able to produce 
his weapons for the conflict of the kingdom of Christ from 
every kind of learning and science. And if all sciences, all 
knowledge—as the Apostle Paul says so beautifully in last 
Sunday’s Epistle—are nothing without charity—if, in like 
manner, all sciences, without the knowledge of sacred theology, 
avail nothing for a priest, yet an uneducated priest, who is 
ignorant of the condition and needs of the Church of God, is 
no less useless and hurtful than a proud, self-sufficient 
disciple of the so-called “ scientific culture.” 

“In long-suffering, in sweetness.” To possess long-suffer- 
ing and sweetness is to imitate, in one of the most beautiful 
and tender ways, the kindness and love of our God. How 
easily are men, even the best of them, provoked to impatience, 
indignation, even to anger, through the dulness, laziness, 
stubbornness, rudeness, incapacity, and vulgarity, of those 
whom they have to teach, direct, and guide! There is none 
of this spirit in our almighty and merciful God ; continually 
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He glorifies Himself in His long-suffering and marvellous 
gentleness, in that He is ever ready to forgive and to have 


mercy: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem! . . . how often would I have 
gathered together thy children, as the hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings...” (Matt. xxiii. 37). “What 


is there that I ought to do more to my vineyard, that I have - 
not done to it?” (Isaias v. 4). And as the Lord passed by 
Moses, he spoke thus to Him: “O the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, patient and of much compassion, and 
true, Who keepest mercy unto thousands” (Exodus xxxiv. 
6, 7). This long-suffering, this gentleness and goodness of 
God, the Apostle and minister of Christ must imitate. He 
must not, towards those who anger and weary him, become 
angry and morose in return, but with loving gentleness, with 
mild words and kindly demeanour, show himself their 
well-wisher and affectionate friend ; by this he will be known 
as the true minister of Christ. St Gregory of Nazianzum 
draws a noble picture of this gentleness and mildness in his 
panegyric on St Athanasius. “ Athanasius,” he says, “was 
dignified and grave in his demeanour, but his heart was full 
of a loving humility. (Exactly the same was our blessed 
arch-abbot Maurus.) He was so kindly and courteous, that all 
found access to him easy; he was gentle, free from any 
motion of anger, full of mercy, pleasant in speech, yet 
pleasanter in his demeanour, an angel in manner, still more 
an angel in heart and mind; he was loving in his admonitions, 
if he bestowed praise the very praise had the force and 
character of an instruction, so that the tenderness was not 
weakness, and the strength was not hardness ; to the obstinate 
he was a diamond, to those at variance a magnet.” (All 
this fits exactly the most blessed arch-abbot Maurus !) 

“In the Holy Ghost, in charity unfergned.” We should do 
everything with so religious, kind, simple, sincere, earnest a 
spirit, that all may thereby recognise that we do not act from 
pride and vanity, but are led by the Holy Ghost. But he 
who lives in the Holy Spirit, and acts under His inspiration, 
lives and acts in true and genuine charity: for the Holy 
Spirit is charity, and He it is Who pours forth His charity 
into our hearts. 

The Scholay.—Good Master, St Paul points out the next 
token of a true Apostle by the expression: “Jz the word of 
truth.’ Now it surely goes without saying that an Apostle, 
a minister of Christ, teaches the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, and that anyone who does not preach the truth, is by 
his own act already branded as a false prophet, and need 
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not even be brought into comparison with a preacher of the 
truth. 

The Master.—\t is true, indeed, that an Apostle of Christ 
will preach the truth, nothing but the truth, and always 
the truth, if he continually walks in the light of grace 
and of faith, if he is ever mindful of his holy ministry, if he 
turns aside neither to the right nor the left, ze. if he knows 
no human respect, but ever directs his heart and mind to 
God, to the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus did the first preacher 
of the Christian era, the forerunner of Christ, John the 
Baptist. That man would have been spared much suffering, 
if he had silently passed over the adulterous conduct of King 
Herod. But John, with no worldly discretion, opened his 
lips and said: “It is not lawful for thee .. .” and for that 
saying went to prison and to death. Even so the prophets 
acted, and on this account were slain. Even so acted the 
Apostles and all true ministers of Christ. The temptation 
must have been great to the Apostles, to flatter the Jews a 
little, to come to terms with them in the least degree, to pass 
over and endure some Jewish prejudices, such as the partial 
retention of the Law, some Jewish ceremonies, circumcision, 
and the like. How much easier it would have been for the 
Apostles to instruct the Jews, if they had no more upbraided 
them with their crimes, especially the Death of God—if they 
had granted the Jewish Christians a settled pre-eminence as 
the chosen people of God, a settled right as the first-born in 
Christ’s Church! Instead of this, the Apostles preached and 
firmly established, with authoritative and dogmatic force, 
the disappearance of the old, and the setting up of the new, 
Law; they threw directly upon the Jews the guilt of their 
misdeeds, and their hardness of heart, and said: You have 
crucified Christ, the anointed of the Lord, and have killed 
the Lord of life. They proclaimed the full equal rights of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, and did not grant the former 
the slightest superiority over the latter. How easily might 
the Apostles and ministers of Christ in our own day be 
tempted, led away by human respect, by personal weakness, 
by interests which are not the interests of God, to obscure 
the brightness of the pure, genuine truth of the Gospel of 
Christ, and, if not exactly to spread lies, still to do prejudice 
to the pure truth. How easily might a teacher of truth let 
himself be enticed by coquetting with false philosophers and 
doubting theologians, from lack of a strong faith, from 
“scientific” vanity, to enter into transactions, to make 
concessions, which were not consistent with the pure and 
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genuine truth of the Gospel. How near the danger lies 
to many an Apostle and minister of Christ, seduced through 
fear of earthly rulers, through desire of dignities and dis- 
tinctions, through seeking after vain honour and the praise 
of men, to injure the purity of the genuine Gospel, to 
deform or to curtail the truth, as is so frequently done by the 
heretics of all times, by the schismatic Greeks and the 
modern “Byzantines.” — Yes, just common avarice and 
inordinate desire of pleasure can under some circumstances 
become a temptation to the ministers of Christ, and so lead 
them astray that, like dumb dogs, they keep silence when 
they ought to speak. Do you now see, my son, how a 
“token of an Apostle” is contained in the short expression : 
“In the word of truth”? It is a brief sentence: “In the 
word of truth,” to be a test of a true Apostle of Christ—brief 
when spoken, but its content is sufficient to fill a whole 
saintly sacerdotal life. 

“In the power of God” —z.e., not in one’s own power and 
self-sufficiency ; and not with boasting of the power one has 
received from God; much less with power and authority 
obtained or purchased by surreptitious means, after the 
manner of Simon the magician, and not in the power, and 
under the patronage, of secular rulers, as heretics are so prone 
to do, but solely in the power of God, with the mission of 
Holy Church, and the authority of an office appointed by God. 
This is how a true Apostle and minister of Christ executes 
his office. 

“By the armour of justice on the right hand and on the 
left.’ Christ’s true apostle and minister is conscious of his 
strength in the justice of God and a good conscience; this is 
his power and his force under all circumstances, he is truly a 
“man of God” and a “man of Holy Church”; in him the 
will of God attains its expression in the utmost purity and 
perfection. He attains and holds fast this expression of the 
Divine Will by means of unceasing, painful labour in the 
practice of each virtue, and continual conflict with the 
enemies of Christ’s Kingdom and his own salvation “on the 
right hand and on the left,” ze. in favourable and in adverse 
circumstances. 


VI 


The Master.—‘ By honour and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report.’ Ne apply ourselves to attain an apostolic 
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justice and perfection, equally, whether we are honoured and 
praised, or abused and censured. No one had more 
experience of men’s favour and disfavour than the Apostle 
Paul. Sometimes men wished, like the Lycaonians, to 
make him a god, and immediately afterwards, to stone him. 
By a loyal fulfilment of his obligation, to endure mis- 
apprehensions, injuries, misunderstandings, and yet not to 
be discouraged nor to lay down one’s arms—this is the part 
of a great soul, of a heroic and truly apostolic self-abnegation. 
Through the constant ill-will, calumnies and injuries, to which 
the Apostles and their helpers were exposed, it could not but 
happen that in the public opinion they were reckoned to be 
the exact contrary of what they were in truth and reality. 
Therefore the Apostle immediately continues: “(We are 
reckoned) as decetvers, and yet true.” It is evident that the 
stubborn Synagogue, seeking to hold fast its own traditions, 
endeavoured to brand the new teaching of Christ as false, 
and its preachers as false apostles and deceivers of the 
people. The heathen, too, must have reckoned the Apostles 
as deceivers of the people, because they opposed to the 
wilderness of the pagan mythology the teaching of the One 
Very God, and the word of His truth. But if the Apostles 
were decried by Christ’s enemies as deceivers of the people, 
they but shared herein the lot of their Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ, Who was likewise decried as a deceiver and 
seducer of the people, although He had brought the Divine 
Light and Truth into the world (John vii. 12). All true 
apostles and disciples of Christ share this destiny with their 
Lord and Master, to a certain degree, and will share it with 
Him until the Church has finished her triumphal progress 
through the world. 

“As unknown, and yet known.” No condition or birth, 
no offices or dignities, no riches or reputation, no high 
education or learning, no prominent achievements or merits, 
no family or following—none of these things were present to 
make the Apostles known in the world; they had, so to 
speak, no entry into society whatever, especially the higher 
society of the day; and yet they were received in all circles 
of the population, found an entrance into all ranks, and their 
name and their words penetrated to the boundaries of the 
world: Jn omnem terram exivit sonus eorum, et in fines orbis 
terve verba eorum. Is it not still so to-day? Think of our 
Holy Father Pius X. 

“As dying, and behold we live.” When one reads the 
apostolic writings, and especially the Epistles of St Paul 
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(2g., 2 Cor xi. and xii.), one might gain the impression that 
because they were so small a proportion of mankind, they 
would soon vanish from human society, and in any case leave 
behind them no further traces of their existence. But these 
men, who appeared to be annihilated and to have perished 
without leaving a trace behind, were the foundation-pillars, 
the undying bases, of a world-wide Church. When one 
reviews the history of the persecutions of the Christians 
during the first centuries, everyone, humanly speaking, would 
lose courage and hope as to the future of the Church. But 
the blood of the Martyrs was the seed of fresh Christians, and 
from the depths of the catacombs the Church rose up with 
renewed strength, to become the one and ever-growing Force 
among the nations of the world. 

“ As chastised, and not killed.’ Who does not think, here, 
of the countless sufferings and persecutions, which the 
ministers of Christ and of Holy Church have endured in the 
course of the ages, beginning with that scourging which the 
Apostles (Acts v. 40) suffered at the hands of the Jews, even 
to the last penalty of imprisonment or expulsion which a 
priest of our holy Church has had to undergo. But of the 
Apostles it is said, in the passage I have referred to: “And 
calling in the Apostles, after they had scourged them, they 
charged them that they should not speak at all in the Name 
of Jesus, and they dismissed them. And they indeed went 
from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the Name of Jesus. 
And every day they ceased not, in the temple, and from 
house to house, to teach and preach Christ Jesus.” 

“As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” In the eyes of a 
child of this world the lot of a true minister of God must 
always appear more or less sad, for all that the worldling can 
enjoy—triches, earthly reputation, sensuous enjoyment—a true 
minister of Christ despises; and all that he enjoys—grace, 
Divine visitations, the fruit of his preaching, the looking 
forward to eternal life—all this the worldling altogether 
disregards, or partakes of in the least possible degree. 
Therefore the life of a true minister of Christ must 
seem a dismal one to worldlings. “The sensual man 
perceiveth not these things that are of the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. ii. 14). 

“As needy, yet enriching many.’ The Apostles were 
undoubtedly poor. For the Lord had commanded them that 
they should not “ possess gold, nor silver, nor [other] money 
[than was needful], in their purses; nor scrip for your Journey, 
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nor two coats,” etc. (Matt. x. 9, 10). And yet the Divine 
Master Himself could ask His disciples: “When I sent you 
without purse, and scrip, and shoes, did you want anything? 
But they said: Nothing” (Luke xxii. 35, 36). The Apostles 
were certainly poor, but the Christians laid down their goods 
at the Apostles’ feet, and the more wealthy Christian com- 
munities gave them such plenteous alms that they were able 
to make plenteous provision for, and to gladden with their 
distribution, the poorer churches. And to this very day it is 
a matter of experience, that it is exactly those priests and 
religious, who are in fact poor, and who live like the poor, 
give the largest alms, and are able to support great numbers of 
the poor and indigent. Here I need give you no proof, my 
son ; for you have the great happiness to live in a community 
which has already received, and is continually receiving, in 
fullest measure, the benediction of poverty on its own 
behalf and that of thousands of the poor. 

“ As having nothing, and possessing all things.” He who has 
what he needs, and who desires nothing more than he needs, 
possesses all things; he who wishes for more than he needs 
has so much less, in proportion as the anxiety for his 
possessions deprives him of the enjoyment of them. Besides, 
the expression “ possessing all things” has a deep mystical 
sense. It is as much as to say: We possess God: but he 
who possesses God possesses all, and truly the Best and 
Highest—my God and my All—Deus meus et omnia! 

The Scholar—Good Master! Could not the form and 
manner in which Paul describes the life of the Apostle and 
minister of Christ, as it is in the eyes of the world and as it 
is in reality, suggest the thought, that the passage only deals 
with a “seeming life” of the minister of Christ: “As 7 
(deceivers), and yet (true), as 7f (unknown), and yet (known), 
as of (dying), and yet (we live), as 7f... and yet in reality 
meeds.il.. . mand yet?! 

The Master—What fancies you have, my son! St 
Anselm observes, that the expression “as if” is applicable 
only to the sad elements in the lives of the Saints, not to the 
glad and happy ones, because all the sadness of the Saints 
is not really, but only as z¢ were sadness, for in a little while, 
and as if in a dream, it passes away, and quickly vanishes 
like a shadow; it is not sadness, but only as it were sadness 
(quasi tristitia). But the joy of the Saints has no “as if” 
about it, it is not joy “as it were,” but it is a solid and well- 
founded joy, because it carries with it the sure hope of 
eternal blessedness. On the contrary, the joy of those who 
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are without God here below is no true joy, but only “as it 
were” joy, and only like a dream and passing shadows; but 
their sadness is not “as it were” sadness, but is settled and 
always enduring. 

This truth stands written with shuddering distinctness in 
the Book of Wisdom (v. 2 ff): “Then shall the ungodly be 
amazed at the suddenness of the unexpected salvation [of 
the just], saying within themselves, repenting, and groaning 
for anguish of spirit: These are they whom we had some 
time in derision, and for a parable of reproach, we fools 
esteemed their life madness, and their end without honour. 
Behold, how they are numbered among the children of God, 
and their lot is among the Saints. Therefore we have erred 
from the way of truth, and the light of justice hath not 
shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath not risen 
upon us. We wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity and 
destruction, and have walked through hard ways, but the 
way of the Lord we have not known. What hath pride 
profited us? or what advantage hath the boasting of riches 
brought us? All those things are passed away like a 
shadow, and like a post that runneth on, and as a ship that 
passeth through the waves: whereof, when it is gone by, the 
trace cannot be found, nor the path of its keel in the waters: 
or, as when a bird flieth through the air, of the passage of 
which no mark can be found, but only the sound of the 
wings beating the light air, and parting it by the force of 
her flight ; she moved her wings, and hath flown through, and 
there is no mark found afterwards of her way: or, as when 
an arrow is shot at a mark, the divided air presently cometh 
together again, so that the passage thereof is not known: so 
we also being born, forthwith ceased to be: and have been 
able to show no mark of virtue: but are consumed in our 


wickedness. . . . But the just shall live for evermore: and 
their reward is with the Lord, and the care of them with the 
Most/ High... .).” 


Now, my son, you will understand and recognise the 
signification of the little words “as it were”—gquasz, that the 
Apostle Paul did not wish to designate the “/e of the true 
minister of Christ as a “seeming life,” but only his sorrow 
here below as a seeming sorrow, like a rough husk, which 
conceals within itself an incomparably sweet and precious 
kernel of joy, while the merry life of the godless is but a 
glistening shell containing acid bitterness and eternal ruin. 

The Scholayr—Now 1 have come to see clearly, how 
extraordinarily suitable the second part of our Epistle is when 
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applied to the holy Fast of Lent. That the serious and 
warning admonition—“ Behold, now is the acceptable time; 
behold, now is the day of salvation”—is so, was clear to me 
before; but the latter part of the Epistle has never before 
seemed to me so sublime, so consolatory, so encouraging, that 
one can almost forget the sternness and the penance of the 
sacred Fast, as one listens, and, as it were, already lives in a 
foretaste of the Easter joy. 

Lhe Master.—May the dear God graciously grant us this 
Easter joy! 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


EPISTLE, 1 Thess. iv. 1-7.—“ Brethren, we pray and beseech you in the 
Lord Jesus, that as you have received of us, how you ought to walk, 
and to please God, so also you would walk, that you may abound 
the more. For you know what precepts I have given to you by 
the Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God, your sanctification ; 
that you should abstain from fornication, that every one of you 
should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour ; 
not in the passion of lust, like the Gentiles that know not God: and 
that no man overreach, nor circumvent his brother in business ; 
because the Lord is the Avenger of all these things, as we have told 
you before, and have testified. For God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto sanctification ; in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Scholar.—Good Master, I see so much as this about 
to-day’s Epistle, that its content differs altogether from that 
of the Epistle for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, which is 
also taken from the Epistle to the Thessalonians. In that 
passage the Apostle Paul overflows with praise and com- 
mendation for the Thessalonians; to-day, on the contrary, he 
speaks in quite another tone about them. You have indeed, 
by your instruction for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, in 
a very beautiful manner explained and established the 
Apostle’s treatment of his converts, and so I believe that 
the Apostle also had his strong reasons for the style and 
manner in which he addresses the Thessalonians in to-day’s 
Epistle. The stern exhortation to chastity and justice 
towards one’s neighbour makes one divine that in these 
virtues the Thessalonians cannot have been as perfect as they 
ought to have been. 

The Master.—In this double exhortation to chastity and 
justice lies the central thought of the whole Epistle. The 
Apostle appeals to the mission and charge which he had 
received from the Lord Jesus, in order to invest his admoni- 
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tions with energy and power. “Brethren, we pray and 
beseech you in the Lord Jesus, that as you have received of 
us, how you ought to walk, and to please God, so also you 
would walk, that you may abound the more. For you 
know what precepts I have given you by the Lord Jesus.” 
Then follows the main point, the great theme, of the whole 
Epistle, in the words: “This is the will of God, your 
sanctification” —Hec est enim voluntas Det, sanctificatio 
vestra. This sanctification consists of two points: first, 
Chastity: “That you should abstain from fornication, that 
every one of you should know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honour ; not in the passion of lust, like the 
Gentiles that know not God”; and secondly, Justice : “That 
no man overreach, nor circumvent his brother in business ; 
because the Lord is the avenger.” 

The Scholar.—Good Master, in these two points is really 
contained nothing else than the sixth and seventh command- 
ments of the Decalogue. 

The Master.—Quite right. The sixth commandment 
concerns the personal purity and spotlessness of each 
individual—the seventh, on the other hand, the obligations 
of justice towards one’s neighbour. Now these two virtues, 
chastity and justice, are eminent means of our sanctification, 
and lead us to sanctity. Chastity renders us a copy of the 
purity and perfection of the Divine Being—Justice makes us 
followers of the Divine goodness and love towards the 
creatures ; Chastity fits us for the most intimate union with, 
and contemplation of, God—Justice immerses us in the love 
and goodness of our Most High Lord. Chastity renders us 
pure and holy temples of God—Justice furnishes this temple, 
and beautifies it with countless possessions of virtue and of 
grace. Both of them, Chastity and Justice, lead us to 
sanctity, and if we have become a pure temple of God, full of 
His grace, then God dwells in us, and we in Him: “I will 
be your God, and you shall be My people.” You see, my 
son, how deeply significant is the short sentence: “ This is 
the will of God, your sanctification,” and how clearly the 
Apostle analyses the sentence into the double exhortation to 
Chastity and Justice (Love of God and love of our neighbour). 
“Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see God— 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 

The Scholar—\ had not thought that in the short, stern 
exhortation of the Apostle such a sublime meaning was 
concealed. 


The Master—The virtue of Chastity, then, to which the 
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Apostle exhorts in the first place, I will choose first for our 
consideration. 


I] 


The Master— This is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
_ tion; that you should abstain from fornication, that every 
one of you should know how to possess his vessel—his body 
—in sanctification and honour.” Plato, too, calls the body 
the “vessel of the soul,” and Paul is called a “vessel of 
election,” ze. an instrument chosen by God for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. But the body is called in an altogether 
special sense a “vessel of the soul,” because the body holds 
the soul as a vessel contains wine; and as a dirty and 
befouled vessel spoils and ruins the wine itself, so bodily 
defilement—vice and lust—pollutes the pure soul. Therefore 
the Apostle wills “that every one of you should possess his 
body ”—z.e. have the mastery over it by discipline and moral 
power, and not serve its passions like a slave—“in sanctifica- 
tion and honour,” ze. hold it chaste, holy, and modest, that 
the spirit may not serve the desires of the flesh, but that the 
flesh may be subdued to the good designs of the spirit. 
How every inordinate lust, especially that most innate in 
us, calls the spirit to its service, and if the call is obeyed, 
it sets in motion all possible motives of selfishness, cunning, 
hypocrisy, shamelessness, cruelty, dissipation, and revenge, 
to satisfy its insatiable tyrant! No other vice has such a 
train of vices as this one. In every direction it will 
blunt all moral delicacy, waste the physical strength, destroy 
aspiration after what is pure and heavenly, shatter to its very 
base faith in the sanctity and justice of God and in the virtue 
of men, satiate the imagination with filthiness, and make 
conversion almost a physical and moral impossibility. The 
slave of this vice is himself the unexceptionable witness of its 
shamefulness; no sin, however horrible it may be, is con- 
fessed with so much struggle and shame. From this we 
gauge the high value of chastity and virginity, which the 
Church in all ages has ever counted amongst the first in her 
list of virtues. 

If such a dark picture repels you with disgust from the 
vice of unchastity, now a glimpse of the sublime beauty of 
chastity shall fill you with admiration, and impel you to the 
practice of this virtue. St Bonaventura (Lib. II. de perf. 
Relig., cap. 52) says: “ Chastity is as precious as a precious 
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stone, and has her throne above the stars... . Chastity 
makes the body pure, the spirit free, the conscience joyful, 
makes one worthy of the love and honour of angels and of 
men. ... Chastity springs from heaven.” St Athanasius 
(De Virginitate, n. 24) cries: “Great is the power of con- 
tinence, great its renown, sublime is the praise of virginity. 
O virginity, thou immeasurable wealth! O virginity, crown 
that cannot fade! O virginity, temple of God, and dwelling 
of the Holy Ghost! O virginity, precious pearl, hidden from 
many, and found but by a few! O continence, thou friend of 
God, celebrated by all Saints! O continence, which knows 
not death nor hell, and lives immortally ! O continence, joy 
of the prophets, and glory of the apostles! O continence, life 
of angels and crown of saints! Happy is he who possesses 
thee! happy he who holds thee fast in patience, until he finds 
his joy in thee eternally!” 

But the royal herald of virginal chastity, St Ephrem 
Syrus, cries inspiredly (Paraen. 36, de Castitate): “O 
chastity, thou gift of God, full of gentleness, of holy 
discipline, of knowledge and wisdom! O chastity, thou calm 
port, calm with deep peace and security! O chastity, thou 
heavenly prudence and holy discourse! O chastity, who 
makest glad the heart, and givest wings to the soul for her 
heavenly flight! O chastity, who chasest away sorrows, 
and engenderest spiritual joy! O chastity, who hatest evil 
and lovest good! O chastity, who dost extinguish the 
passions, and settest free the soul from disturbance! O 
chastity, who enlightenest the just, blindest the devil, and 
leadest by a speedy course to the prize of the heavenly life! 
O chastity, who expellest indolence, and bestowest patient 
perseverance! O chastity, thou light burden, which sinks not 
in the waters, and brings rich treasures in time of need to the 
soul that loves God! O chastity, thou noble possession, 
which no wild beasts can waste, no fire consume! ...O 
chastity, thou celestial chariot, bearing its possessor on high! 
O chastity, who dwellest in the hearts of the gentle and 
humble, and makest men divine! O chastity, who bloomest 
like a rose in the midst of the soul and body, and fillest the 
whole house with fragrance! O chastity, thou herald and 
companion of the Holy Ghost! O chastity, who dost 
propitiate God the Lord, receivest His promises, and art 
welcomed amongst men! This chastity all the Saints have 
loved. This chastity the holy Evangelist John lovingly 
embraced, and therefore merited to repose on the Lord's 
bosom. O chastity, exercised and fostered not only by 
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virgins, but also by penitents! This chastity will we too, who 
are the blessed children of the Redeemer, love and embrace 
with our whole heart, that we may become worthy to receive 
the joys of the Holy Ghost within us.” “O how beautiful is 
the chaste generation with glory! for the memory thereof is 
immortal: because it is known both with God and with 
men” (Wisd. iv. 1). 

The Scholar—Good Master, that is truly sublime. But I 
hear many a poor human heart sigh and lament: “I recog- 
nise indeed the beauty, but what I lack is—the power.” 

The Master—Nay, my son! It is true ‘that the virtue of 
virginal chastity is not a virtue easy to exercise. There have 
been teachers of error who maintained that it was absolutely 
impossible, and they would have it no longer reckoned a 
virtue. On the other hand stand the multitudes of those 
countless saints who proclaim victory and triumph over the 
flesh through virginal chastity, for which they now, already, 
and for all eternity, enjoy the noble reward in heaven. They 
have not only left us a glorious example, but have also given 
us instructions and placed means within our hands, with 
which we can wage the conflict, that we may surely receive 
the victory : 

1. Flight (from the occasion of sin). On this point 
listen to St Jerome (Adv. Vigilant.): “I recognise,” he says, 
“my weakness. I will not fight with hope of victory, that I 
may not lose the end of victory. If I flee, I elude the 
attack ; if I remain, I can only either conquer or fall. Why 
should I give up what is safe, and choose what is perilous? 
If I flee, on the contrary, I flee not for the sake of flight, 
but because I would not be overcome. It is not safe to sleep 
beside a serpent ; it may happen that it does not bite me, it 
may also happen that it bites me at once.” 

2. Humility. “Neither fasting nor other mortifications 
suffice to gain and to preserve the purity of a perfect chastity, 
if one is not, first of all, firmly grounded in humility, without 
which one cannot gain the victory over any vice” (John 
Cassian). If humility does not accompany chastity, says St 
Gregory, or chastity is wanting to humility, a haughty 
chastity is as little pleasing as a contaminated humility to 
Him, Who is the Author of both virtues. All power resides 
in humility, because pride is always weak. 

3. Avoidance of tdleness and evil thoughts. “ Forget not, 
my brothers,” cries Abbot Trithemius to his monks, “that 
you carry a great treasure in a very fragile vessel. Flee 
idleness therefone! Always be doing something good, that 
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the devil, whenever he comes near, may find you usefully 
employed. He who is idle stands open to the snares of 
the tempter; but he who is well employed closes every 
approach to those snares. Constantly, , then, exercise 
humility, and never be found idle. Happy is the monk who 
is always well employed, and who never allows himself 
to slumber indolently and sluggishly. Happy is that soldier 
of Christ who ever watches in the fear of the Lord, and 
who curbs the inordinate motions of the flesh in their very 
beginning. For he who, as it were playing with impure 
thoughts, entertains and dwells upon them, does not possess 
true chastity; one must repress the very first motions, for 
every delay makes the danger greater. . . .” 

4. Prayer. If the grace of God is indeed necessary for 
advance in any virtue and for the conquest of any vice, we 
need very special help and very special grace from God the 
Lord for the preservation of holy chastity; all the holy 
fathers teach us this, as well as the daily experience of those 
who possess this virtue. He who dwells in the body must 
as it were sometimes go out from the flesh, and lift himself 
above nature, because it is a supernatural grace not to feel 
the sting of the flesh when the flesh is all around us. And 
therefore it is impossible for a man to raise himself, so to 
speak, on his own wings to so sublime and heavenly a gift, 
if the grace of the Lord does not lift him above the defile- 
ment of earth by means of holy chastity. For through no 
other virtue do carnal men so quickly become angelic spirits, 
as through the grace and virtue of chastity, by means of 
which, according to the Apostle’s words, while still living 
upon earth they possess their conversation with the angels 
and their citizenship in heaven (Cassian). 

5. Continual remembrance of the Passion of our dear Lord. 
Nothing—so says Abbot Trithemius—strengthens the soul so 
much against the spirit of uncleanness, as pious meditation 
on the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore a man 
should, as often as he is attacked by the motions of con- 
cupiscence, without delay call upon God for help, and call to 
mind the bitter Passion and Death of our Lord and Saviour 
jesus Christ. 

6. Reception of Holy Communion. This mystical Blood, 
says St Chrysostom, puts the devils to flight, and attracts 
to us the blessed Angels and the Lord of the Angels. For 
when the devils see the Blood of Jesus Christ upon us, they 
flee away, but the Angels of God hasten to our side. If 
Christ, says St Cyril of Alexandria, dwells within us, He 
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tames the cruel possession in our members, strengthens our 
piety, and extinguishes the flame of natural desire. If any of 
you, says St Bernard, does not feel so frequently the motions 
of anger, jealousy, carnal desire, and other such temptations, 
let him thank the receiving of our Lord’s Body and Blood 
for this deliverance, for it is the power of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment that has effected it within him. “Holy Bread”—so 
prays St Ambrose—“living Bread, pure Bread ... come 
into my heart, and cleanse me from all defilement of flesh 
and spirit.” 

The Scholar—Ii too will pray with St Ambrose for 
myself and for others, that these beautiful instructions on 
holy chastity may not pass by us, leaving no trace behind. 

The Master—Deo gratias. And now we will pass on 
to the second means to our sanctification, which the Apostle 
indicates in to-day’s Epistle, 


Ill 


The Scholar—Good Master, at the beginning of our 
instruction to-day you said that the Apostle Paul places the 
work of our salvation chiefly in the exercise of two virtues, 
Chastity and Justice, ze. love to our neighbour. You said 
that the latter is expressed in the words: “That no man 
overreach, nor circumvent his brother in business.” Now 
I have read that some of the Fathers would understand 
these words as referring to adultery, and that crime to be 
condemned by them. 

‘The Master —Y ou will also have read, that these Fathers 
base their interpretation solely upon one expression of the 
Greek text of our Epistle. Except for that expression, one 
cannot but do violence to the words: e¢ ne quis supergrediatur 
neque circumventat in negotio fratrem suum—“that no man 
overreach nor circumvent his brother in business,” by under- 
standing them as referring to adultery. Now as I gladly 
leave to each his interpretation in doubtful questions, and 
the resolution of points of criticism to high scholarship, we 
will attach ourselves to the exposition of a good interpreter, 
whose comments are always of a solid and practical kind— 
no less an interpreter than St Thomas Aquinas. We under- 
stand, then, the Apostle’s words: “that no man overreach 
nor circumvent his brother in business,” to be an exhortation 
to the exercise of justice, and a kind of level for the 
regulation of men’s conduct towards each other. Such an 
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exhortation was most suitably addressed to the Thessalonians, 
for the Greeks had the worst possible reputation in matters 
of trade, and some of the Thessalonians who had come over 
to the Christian Faith might not have entirely freed them- 
selves from this bad name. 

Every man, says the practical old Hirscher, has need of 
another. Because of this, mutual intercourse exists, whereby 
one does some service for another, and receives for it some 
service in return. But here comes in human selfishness, 
through which each usually gives as little as possible, but 
tries to get as much ashe caninreturn. But if his neighbour 
will not voluntarily bring down his price, he must overreach 
him by deceit, dissimulation, and lies. The seller exposes the 
object he has for sale in a deceptive manner, puts an unfair 
price on it, adulterates or falsifies it, deceives in measure or 
weight, takes advantage of the difficulty or need of the 
buyer to raise the price, makes use of the buyer’s foolishness 
or ignorance to his own profit. On the other hand, the 
buyer dishonourably depreciates the object for sale, 
exaggerates any real defects, takes advantage of the need 
or ignorance of the seller to bring down the price, talks him 
over this or that way. Buyer and seller are at once dis- 
honest, without truth or openness. In just the same way the 
workman overcharges the man who employs him, but the 
latter reduces the workman’s pay to the lowest point he can, 
even to hardness. The lender demands extortionate interest ; 
the borrower does not pay, or delays to do so. The master 
puts too much work on the servant; but the servant makes 
his work as convenient as possible to himself. The heir 
quarrels with his co-heir, and each tries to get the largest 
share for himself. So cheating and overreaching enter into 
all intercourse, and an endless selfishness rules in every kind 
of business. Many a time a man will go as far as he possibly 
can without becoming liable to legal penalty. What shall we 
say to this? Reciprocal injury is so current in business, that 
a man thinks nothing of an injustice, and knows no shame in 
his commercial matters. Where is charity and brotherly 
kindness? The first Christians alienated their possessions, 
that they might have everything in common with one another ; 
but we do not only not give what is our own, but we seek to 
acquire dishonestly as much as we can of what belongs to our 
neighbour. We are as Christians members of one body 
each of which should serve the other, but one member among 
us fearlessly injures another. If the heart and the arteries 
gave as little blood as possible to the body, and the veins 
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gave back in return as little blood as they could to the heart, 
what would become of the body and the life? Temporal 
goods are given to men that they may use them to this end— 
to prove their charity to their fellow-men; but us they serve 
for the detriment of our fellows, and every day we pursue our 
self-seeking in our intercourse with them. But perhaps it is 
only a little matter in which you sometimes cheat your 
neighbour, and you think it is scarcely worth troubling about. 
Only, every kreutzer is of distinct importance to the poor. 
And asa rule it is the poor who are chiefly injured, ze., treated 
badly, overworked, and oppressed. The rich man is thought 
much of, people think it an honour to serve him; the rich 
man is feared, he can bring complaints against us, and with- 
draw his patronage, we must therefore treat him well. But 
for the poor anything is good enough; he must be content, 
for he is obliged to be; he is afraid to complain; and even if he 
is ruined, there is little for him to lose. Thus it is the poor 
especially who are wronged. As I said just now, even a 
kreutzer is of serious importance to a poor man. He must gain 
it by his labour, and, if he is deprived of it, the lost kreutzer 
causes another want, to the satisfaction of which many 
kreutzers, which it has taken him long to gather, are often 
necessary.—But is it only a kreutzer about which you cheat 
your neighbour? Think, have they not even become florins, 
of which you have cheated him in trade and commerce? 
And suppose it is to-day only a kreutzer, is it not another 
to-morrow, and yet another the day after, and so on, year 
in, year out? And is it only one person from whom to-day 
or to-morrow you demand a kreutzer too much, or to whom 
you give a kreutzer too little: perhaps it is five, or ten, or 
twenty people, and more. Now reckon up all the kreutzers 
together, which you have wrongfully accumulated day after 
day, how many do they make in a year, in ten years, in 
twenty? That comes toa great total! And you tell your- 
self, that it is only an insignificant trifle that you sometimes 
gain in this way !—The ocean itself ultimately consists of 
drops. If your wine-cask leaks, why don’t you let the leak 
goon? What matters a drop, or, in the end, so many drops? 
Is it not a fact, that you know that your cask will very soon 
be empty? Ah, your trifles are great sums. You can 
become a rich man in this way; but the blessing of God you 
will never have with all your riches. There is a proverb: 
“An unjust kreutzer devours a just florin.” That is the 
misery of the world, that men have not the will or the 
courage to seek the Kingdom of God before all things, and 
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to believe that the rest will be given to them. But what has 
a man gained, if he has gained the whole world, and done 
injury to his soul? Thou fool! even to-night will they 
require thy soul; and whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided? 

The Scholay—Forgive me, good Master, if I have the 
impression that, according to this teaching, all our public life 
would be turned upside down. And I find in books of 
moral theology and casuistry a wide accommodation on this 
point, ze, a conclusion that, under our circumstances at 
least, according to the principles of Hirscher, life and inter- 
course among men, as it has come to be to-day, scarcely 
appears thinkable or practicable. 

The Master.—Our present circumstances are upside down 
because of these principles—or these principles are upside 
down because of our present circumstances—men can dispute 
as to which it is; so much is certain, that there is much in 
our public commercial life which is Pagan and Jewish. As 
for the books of moral theology and casuistry (as it is called), 
we cannot but adjudge it to be lofty wisdom and tender 
charity with which these books know how to go in their 
teaching to the utmost limit of what is morally permissible 
and what suffices for justice, in order to take account of men’s 
weakness and hardness of heart, and to save souls. If you 
would learn to know the principles of our holy Church in 
reference to the Christian, you must study Catholic ethics: 
if, on the other hand, you would come to know how to deal 
with poor souls, with weak and feeble men, then you must 
go to casuistical and similar manuals. 

As to your observation that according to the principles 
laid down above, commercial intercourse among men, as it 
has now become, would be henceforth unthinkable—that is 
certainly an exaggeration. We must indeed admit that the 
public life of our times comes in many ways into conflict 
with the commandments of God and of our holy Church, 
and that in consequence serious difficulties often arise for 
faithful Christians; it belongs to the good will of such 
Christians, and to the wisdom and gentleness of our holy 
Church, to remove these difficulties, and to secure harmony 
between the commandments of God and of Holy Church on 
the one side, and the demands of the present day on the 
other. “Do thou thy part, then God also does His.” For 
the rest, let no other service be preferred to God’s, “that in 
all things God may be glorified.” Finally, it is to be 
earnestly noted, that it is the action of a good Christian on 
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this account merely to fulfil the barest demands of the laws 
of God and the Church, and by the narrowest line to avoid 
sin and condemnation, but he should strive continually to do 
more than strict obligation demands; he should continually 
be striving after perfection, but perfection has so high a limit, 
that we may never cease our endeavours, if we would 
approach that goal. The rule for striving after perfection 
runs: “Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect,” and “I have given you an example, that 
you should follow Me.”—On these principles are based all 
Religious Orders, all charitable establishments, and all in- 
stitutions of our holy Church, which strive after a higher life 
according to the rules of perfection, and would render to the 
glory of God and the welfare of men something more than 
strict obligation demands. They all comprehend and fulfil 
the Apostle’s word: “Brethren, we pray and beseech you in 
the Lord Jesus, that as you have received of us, how you 
ought to walk, and to please God, so also you would walk, 
that you may abound the more... . For this ts the will of God, 
your sanctification.’ ‘To these great souls let us unite ourselves, 
that we too may fulfil our high vocation, and continually 
grow towards perfection, “in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
The Scholar—Deo gratias ! 
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EPISTLE, Ephesians, v. 1-9.—“ Brethren, be ye followers of God, as most 
dear children ; and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and 
hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God, for 
an odour of sweetness. But fornication, and all uncleanness, or 
covetousness, let it not so much as be named among you, as 
becometh saints ; nor obscenity, nor foolish talking, nor scurrility, 
which is to no purpose; but rather giving of thanks ; for know ye 
this, and understand, that no fornicator, nor unclean, nor covetous 
person, which is a serving of idols, hath any inheritance in the 
Kingdom of Christ and of God. Let no man deceive you with vain 
words ; for because of these things cometh the anger of God upon 
the children of unbelief. Be ye not therefore partakers with them. 
For you were heretofore darkness; but now light in the Lord. 
Walk, then, as children of the light; for the fruit of the light is 
in all goodness, and justice, and truth.” 


The Scholar—Good Master, am I right if I say that 
to-day’s Epistle has almost entirely the same content as that 
for last Sunday, and also as some other preceding Epistles? 
It contains, eg., a similar beginning—the exhortation to 
strive after perfection and sanctification, an exhortation 
. which the Apostle Paul has already given in this manner, and 
so many times, in his Epistles. Then, the peculiar, chief, 
and essential thought of our Epistle, viz. the warning against 
unchastity and covetousness, seems to be precisely the same 
as that of last Sunday’s Epistle. And, finally, if the Apostle 
at the close of the Epistle for last Sunday threatens the 
anger of God upon unchastity and covetousness, whilst he 
reminds the Faithful that they are called to holiness in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, so the closing words of to-day’s 
Epistle are of precisely the same consequence in their tenor, 
that no fornicator nor covetous man can enter the kingdom 
of heaven, and that the Faithful must walk in light as the 
children of light. 
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Ihe Master.—Y our observations are correct, but yet not 
entirely so, because they are only part of the truth. If the 
Apostle Paul had brought forward in to-day’s Epistle abso- 
lutely the same lessons as in last Sunday’s, and in other 
Epistles, which is not altogether the case, it would be no 
defect or blemish in any way; for, in the first place, our 
Epistle to-day is addressed to the Ephesians, while the fore- 
going Epistles are directed to other churches: the Thessa- 
lonians, the Corinthians, the Colossians, etc.; now, if the 
Apostle found among the Ephesians the same conditions, 
and the same motives for addressing them, as he found 
among the other communities, it is self-evident that he would 
give them similar instruction, and address similar exhorta- 
tions tothem. But also, if the same teaching and exhortations 
were addressed repeatedly to the same community, we dare 
not criticise rashly, but must rather recognise in the fact the 
deep wisdom of the Apostle. The more often a thing is 
repeated, the more it stamps itself on the mind, the more 
fruitful it is in its practical results.) The principle of 
repetition is a basal principle in all human knowledge, 
desires, and actions. We can only appropriate anything to 
ourselves little by little, and can only give anything out 
from ourselves little by little, in a continual succession— 
because we are finite and imperfect beings. Therefore—as 
we convey bodily nourishment to ourselves by constant 
succession, and little by little—so also must we receive the 
spiritual nourishment, the food of the soul, by means of 
constant repetition. God alone is always the Same, “with 
Whom there is no change, nor shadow of alteration.” 
Repetition is a basal principle of the whole creation, in the 
life of nature as in human life. If you look more deeply 
into the sacred sciences, you will recognise that they are 
continual repetitions of the eternal, unchangeable truths, 
however much they may appear to change in their external 
presentment, that the light is ever the same, pure light, into 
however many varying hues it may be broken. You are 
familiar with that famous story of the holy Apostle John, 
the beloved disciple of our Lord, who in the evening of his 
life used to make his preaching very short, and only to 
repeat: “Little children, love one another.” And when his 
disciples complained to the aged Apostle because he always 
repeated the same exhortation, he replied to them: “If you 
only do this, you have done all.” 

At a certain visitation of a church the people complained 
to the Visitor, that their parish priest always preached the 
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same sermons; the Pastor replied: “ Naturally, for so long as 
you do not fulfil what I preach to you, so long I must repeat 
it. Besides,’ he added, “I pray you, my lord Visitor, will 
you be so kind as to ask these people what it exactly was 
that I preached to them last Sunday.” 

The truths, which St Paul brings forward in to-day’s 
Epistle, if they are perhaps the same as in previous Epistles, 
are yet produced from different points of view, and are 
differently established. So the exhortation, that we should 
ever be striving to become perfect, rests in to-day’s Epistle on 
the imitation of our heavenly Father, and is founded on the 
truth of our being the children of God, which by reference to 
the example of Christ imprints on the whole work of our 
salvation the character of a sacrifice of love. The sins of 
unchastity and covetousness, against which the Apostle so 
impressively and emphatically warns us in to-day’s Epistle, 
and which he introduces in the midst of a whole list of 
similar sins, are regarded as “a serving of idols” ;—and 
finally, a simple exhortation to fulfil our vocation to holiness 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, is given in to-day’s Epistle under 
the sublime image of the “children of light.” “ You were 
heretofore darkness; but now light in the Lord. Walk, then, 
as children of the light.” All this will become yet clearer 
to us as we consider the Epistle in detail. 


II 


The Master.— Brethren, be ye followers of God, as most 
dear children.” 

It would have been enough to say: “Be ye followers of 
God,” to oblige us to walk in the presence of our most High 
God and Lord, and to strive to imitate the pattern of His 
perfection. For even in the Old Testament it is said: “ Be ye 
holy, because I, the Lord your God, am holy ;” while in the 
Christian Law we read: “Be you therefore perfect, as also 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” There is something sublime 
in the short expression : [imztari Deum—‘to imitate God.” St 
Ambrose calls the expression: Seguere Deum—*to follow God,” 
one of the greatest utterances of the seven Philosophers. 
St Jerome says: We cannot imitate God in His power, in 
His glory, and His other Divine attributes, but we can follow 
Him from afar in humility, gentleness, and charity, and so 
imitate him. “Therefore”—so says St Augustine— Christ 
calls to us: Take up My yoke upon you, and learn of Me— 
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not to create a world, not to call into being all things, visible 
and invisible, not to work miracles in the world, or to raise the 
dead—but learn of Me, because I am meek, and humble of 
heart.” St Thomas Aquinas (Opuse. 62 De divinis moribus) 
says: “Nothing is more honourable, nothing more sublime, 
than that man should be an imitator of his Creator, in so far as 
He invests him with power so to be.” He gives a beautiful 
instruction how we can imitate God, and in what we cannot 
imitate Him: 1. We must imitate the uxchangeableness 
of God by steadfastness, alike when things are favourable 
and unfavourable; His foreknowledge, by constant thought 
upon the Last Things; His eternity, by equanimity in all 
happenings, by truth, sincerity, patience, gentleness, charity. 
2. Other attributes of God we cannot imitate, but can only 
admire: namely, the ommniscience, by which He alone can 
search the depths of every man’s heart; the perfection with 
which God alone knows, loves, enjoys, and glorifies Himself ; 
the perfection, by virtue of which all good comes from God 
alone, and the happiness of all creatures is founded upon 
Him; the zmmortality, which He alone possesses, and by 
which He dwells alone in unapproachable light ; the creative 
power, by which He alone created all and sustains all; the 
power to forgive sins, which comes from Him alone; the 
knowledge with which He knows the day of judgment and 
the number of the elect. 
There are also perfections belonging to God which one 
could rightly call attributes of the Divine Majesty. In these, 
to will to imitate God is to deny that we are creatures, and 
to will to be like Him. The higher and most beautiful of the 
angelic spirits once strove after this imitation of God; he 
willed to be like God, and therefore he was, with all who 
followed him, thrust down to the depths of hell. To the like 
spiritual sin, to the like high treason, Satan wished to seduce 
our first parents: “ Your eyes shall be opened, and you shall 
be as gods [as God].” Their eyes were opened, but they did 
not become like God, but they saw that they were “naked,” 
z.e. bereft of grace and deeply fallen. The like sin, the like 
high treason, all those commit, who imagine they no longer 
need God the Lord, whilst they seek their god in the 
inventions of the human intellect, in the triumphs of human 
science and art, in the productions of nature, and in their 
own imaginations, and to this god pay honour and worship, 
whilst yet the command stands good: “Thou shalt believe in 
One God, and serve him alone ;” their lot will be as that of 
the fallen angels—Not so, my son, not so will we seek to 
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become like the Most High, but as the holy Apostles and the 
dear Saints have taught and shown us, and as Christ the 
Lord Himself has given us the example. 

Therefore the Apostle says very beautifully: “Be ye 
followers of God, as most dear children.” By adding these 
words “as most dear children,” the Apostle Paul uplifts us 
Christians above all created things, above all orders of man- 
kind and all of whom we hear in history, and puts us into the 
most immediate nearness to the Most High God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Pagans and other nations who do not 
know the One true God are like lost sheep in the desert of 
life; they are in the keeping of God’s all-compassionate love, 
inscrutable wisdom, and infinite power. The ways by which 
the good God can and will provide for them the grace of the 
redemption of our Lord Jesus Christ, “in Whom alone is all 
salvation,’ are unknown to us; the Jews, indeed, were not 
lost sheep, but yet only servants of God, who lived beneath 
the oppressive and severe law of servitude. 

We Christians are alone the high-privileged children of 
God, placed close to the side of our heavenly Father: 
“Brethren, be ye followers of God, as most dear children.” 
If there can be a title that binds us, of right and of obligation, 
ceaselessly to imitate God, and to become like Him, it 
is surely to be found in the fact that God is our Father and 
we are His children. From the features of the children one 
must recognise the features of the Father. Therefore the 
Lord says to Philip: “ Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth the 
Father also.” In us, His children, the honour of our 
heavenly Father is, as it were, at stake; for if people do 
not see in us Christians the lineaments and the likeness of 
the perfections of our heavenly Father, they will say: 
“Kither the God of the Christians is no true God, or else 
these Christians are no real Christians, no true children of 
God, but Christians only in name.” And if the very nature 
of the fact (that we are God’s children), and the very title 
He.bestows upon us, bind us to the imitation of our heavenly 
Father, so much the more must gratitude towards a God,a 
Father, Who has manifested to us so unending and so vast a 
love: and he who has received a greater love, from him more 
will be required. 

With unconquerable strength and irresistible sweetness, 
therefore, the apostolic exhortation flows into the inex- 
haustible theme of the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
has become at once our Instruction, our Example, and our 
gracious Help for the imitation.of our heavenly Father: 
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“Brethren, be ye followers of God, as most dear children; 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
delivered Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God, 
for an odour of sweetness.” If, in the absolute perfection of 
God, the pattern for our imitation seems to us far away and 
almost unattainable, almost crushing and overwhelming, 
this sacred example of Christ is nearer to us, yes, has been 
brought very close to us. For in Him the goodness and 
kindness of God has appeared to us corporeally and visibly 
(Titus iii, 4). As, then, the teaching of Christ leads us to 
sure knowledge of God (“Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth 
the Father also”), so the example of Christ leads us to 
conformity with our heavenly Father; let us faithfully 
receive Christ’s teaching into our heart, that we may 
loyally imitate Christ’s example in our life. In this way we 
unite ourselves with Christ’s Sacrifice, we become like our 
Lord and Saviour, and through Him like, and united with, 
our heavenly Father. So let us fulfil to the utmost of our 
power the Apostle’s injunction: “Brethren, be ye followers 
of God, as most dear children; and walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us, and hath delivered Himself for us, an 
oblation and a sacrifice to God, for an odour of sweetness.” 


Ill 


The Scholar—The Apostle’s exhortation, which immedi- 
ately follows, z.e, the condemnation and sentence he pronounces 
upon unchastity, you have, good Master, in previous instruc- 
tions treated as amply as one could possibly desire. You 
therefore need only add, in your exposition of to-day’s Epistle, 
as regards this subject, some observations, perhaps on the 
assemblage of vices, with which the vice of unchastity itself 
takes care to surround itself, such as: “all uncleanness, 
obscenity, foolish talking, scurrility [buffoonery], vain words,” 
etc. I understand clearly, good Master, that the Apostle 
does not desire to condemn merely unchaste deeds, but 
unchastity in general, be it only in the lightest thoughts and 
imaginations, the most secret desires and sentiments, in 
speech, gesture, or demeanour, with the eyes, ears, or 
tongue, with all the senses and members of the body, in 
word, in writing, in poetry, in music, in comedy, in the most 
secret and crafty ways which the demon of impurity can 
ever imagine and discover to ensnare the poor human heart, 
to seduce and to destroy it. What a sight must this world 
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present to the all-wise God, Who watches us from heaven by 
day and by night, every hour and in every place, as He bends 
His all-seeing, Divine eyes, upon it, and searches the hearts 
and reins of each! Mzserere mez, Deus! 

The Master—But now we will consider the second 
master-vice, which the Apostle so sternly denounces in the 
E pistle—covetousness or avarice. 

The Scholar—Good Master, I recollect that you have 
already given an instruction on this subject, in your exposi- 
tion of the Gospel for Monday in Holy Week. 

The Master—To-day the vice of avarice is especially 
set before us in the light of “a serving of idols.” The 
avaricious appear as true idolaters, who live in darkness, 
and have nothing to do with the children of light, the heirs 
of heaven. The vice of covetousness is a special kind of 
idolatry for the following reasons : 

1. There is, certainly, in every sin an element of idolatry, 
because every sin is a turning away from God and a turning 
to created nothingness. The sinner’s idol is the creature 
that he prefers to the living God. Now in the whole suc- 
cession of creatures there is nothing, except the evil spirits, 
which so enslaves the moral nature as raw matter. In the 
service of this matter, then, consists the vice of covetousness : 
in its departure from God it has sunk to the lowest degree of 
created being. 

2. Among all visible things, nothing has so greatly seduced 
and ensnared the human spirit, as those metals, which are 
the aim of covetousness. The representations of false deities 
made from those metals were even identified with them, and 
received Divine honour. Therefore the striving after the 
possession of these things is suitably described as an idol- 
atrous passion. 

3. God wills to be served and obeyed for His own sake. 
But this peculiarity characterises covetousness more decidedly 
than any other vice: it serves the money which it rakes 
together, and stores up, and holds it so sacred and inviolable 
that it never permits itself to spend it. 

4. God alone is worthy to possess our entire confidence 
because everything except Himself is weak, changeable and 
transitory. The covetous man only believes in the power of 
money, and hopes in it for the satisfaction of all his desires, 

5. He who truly serves God, dedicates to Him all the 
powers of his love and of his soul, esteems Him far above all 
things, pays Him homage day and night, and the longer he 
serves Him, the more he is devoted to Him. So is it with 
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covetousness; no vice gains such power over men as this. 
Continued debauchery causes weariness, insensibility, and 
disgust ; ambition slumbers as the years pass on, and as the 
vanity of earthly things is made evident ; even impure passion 
at last dies down from exhaustion, and its wild fire is extin- 
guished through the lapse of time: only the idolatrous thirst 
for money becomes fiercer and more burning through its 
satisfaction, and in old age this passion is at the very height 
of its tyranny. 

That the covetous man has no part in the inheritance of 
the Kingdom of heaven is the solemn assurance of the 
Apostle, and we can the less wonder at this, since Christ had 
already spoken with extraordinary severity as to riches, 
which easily give occasion to avarice and other vices: 
“How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of God! And the disciples were astonished at 
His words. But Jesus again answering, saith to them: 
Children, how hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the Kingdom of God! It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God” (Mark x. 23-25); “for,” the Apostle 
elsewhere adds, “they that will become rich fall into tempta- 
tion, and into the snare of the devil, and into many unprofit- 
able and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruction 
and perdition” (1 Tim. vi. 9). The covetous man is already 
fallen into these. Since heaven is the abiding union of the 
life of men with the only true God, it follows there can be 
no heaven for the covetous man, because he has rejected the 
living God, and has chosen a dead idol. Since heaven is the 
reward for the works of the Spirit done in justice, so, once 
more, there can be no heaven for the covetous man, because 
he has only wrought the works of the flesh in injustice. 
Since heaven is the unfading crown for hard-won victory 
over the flesh, the world, and the devil, there can be, again, 
no heaven for the covetous man, because he has deserted the 
colours, and altogether avoided the conflict. “ Know ye this, 
and understand, that no fornicator, nor unclean, nor covetous 
person, which is a serving of idols, hath any inheritance in 
the Kingdom of Christ and of God.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, now I see how intimately the 
closing words of our Epistle hang together with what has 
gone before, and I understand with what penetration the 
Apostle continues: “ For you were heretofore darkness ; but 
now light in the Lord. Walk, then, as children of the light.” 
If the Apostle designates avarice and every kind of unchastity 
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as a serving of idols—the unchaste and covetous as idolaters, 
as heathen, as children of darkness, he could offer no stronger 
argument to spur on the faithful to chastity and contempt of 
earthly things than to remind them that they were once 
groping in the darkness (of unbelief and sin), but have now 
become children of the light. Therefore the exhortation: 
“ Walk as children of the light.” And so both the exhorta- 
tions, at the end and beginning of the Epistle are joined one 
to another like two golden rings, which the chain of the 
apostolic teaching unites: the closing words: “ Now are you 
light in the Lord, walk as children of the light”—And the 
words at the beginning: “Brethren, be ye followers of God, 
as most dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and 
a sacrifice to God, for an odour of sweetness,” 

The Master—My son, you have understood the meaning. 
Now you must also know this: what the Apostle says in the 
Epistle is not merely for readers of his own time, but for us 
too, and for our time. Every unchaste, every avaricious man, 
especially such as lives separated from God in grievous sin, 
is no better than a heathen, is a child of darkness. For 
sinners hate the light and seek after darkness; because they 
are ashamed to act shamelessly, openly before the eyes of 
men; and sin blinds the spirit of man, and casts him into 
darkness. Good works on the contrary are called “light” 
and “works of the light: 1. Because they love the light, and 
are not ashamed to show themselves before God and man; 
2. because they are born of the light, ze. are the fruit of faith 
and of a wise prudence; 3. because they strengthen and 
uplift the light of faith and of understanding; he who lives 
a good life, his intellect will become ever clearer, his will ever 
stronger, and his heart ever warmer towards all that is good; 
4. because good works also enlighten others, and shine before 
them as the light of a holy example; 5. because they have 
their origin in God—in God, Who is the primal and uncreated 
Light, Who pours Himself forth upon all, enlightens all, gives 
warmth to all, animates all, makes all fruitful, sustains all 
penetrates all, embraces all, and as the original Fountain of 
light draws all to Himself, as St Dionysius (De divinis 
nominibus, c. 4) so beautifully says. 

The Scholar—Good Master, please say something too 
about the last sentence: “For the fruit of the light is in all 
goodness, and justice, and truth.” 

The Master—\f you will enter into the words of the 
Areopagite that I have just quoted, on the original Fountain 
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of light, you will recognise in the “truth” or “verity” the 
radiance of the heavenly Father, Who is the origin of all 
being, and Who is all Truth. In the “justice” you see the 
radiance of God the Son, Who has torn the “ handwriting of 
the decree of sin ” (Col. ii. 14), and satisfied the justice of God 
with His Blood. In the “goodness” you recognise the 
radiance of God the Holy Ghost, Who is the Bond of Charity, 
as in the threefold Life of the Godhead, so too in uniting 
redeemed humanity with its God. 

You can then in the “goodness, justice, and truth” find 
the foundation of the life of grace; in “truth” the virtue of 
faith, in “justice” that of hope and of desire after the eternal 
good, and in “goodness” that of charity in all its manifesta- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, if it is sweet and delightful to investigate 
the depths of the mystery of the Godhead, as well as the 
depths of the life of grace, a yet more necessary and 
imperative duty lies upon us, to draw for ourselves practical 
conclusions from those mysteries and mysterious lessons, and 
to make good resolutions. This is beyond question the 
intention, first and last, of the Apostle in his teaching and 
exhortations. And I will therefore conclude with the 
luminous utterance of St Chrysostom on the words: “The 
fruit of the light is in all goodness, and justice and truth.” 
“From the fruit of the light,” he says, “you will prove that 
you are children of the light, if, that is, you are not wrathful, 
or hard, or malevolent, but well-wishing and well-doing :—if 
you exhibit yourselves not deceitful, but just, not untruthful 
and hypocritical, but sincere and truth-loving.”—-To be, then, 
what He wills us to be, may the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, graciously grant to you, and to me, and to us 
all, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, Galatians iv. 22-31.—“ Brethren, it is written that Abraham 
had two sons ; the one by a bond-woman and the other by a free- 
woman. But he who was of the bond-woman was born according to 
the flesh ; but he of the free-woman was by promise. Which things 
are said by an allegory. For these are the two testaments ; the one 
from Mount Sina, engendering unto bondage, which is Agar: for 
Sina is a mountain in Arabia, which hath affinity to that Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with her children : but that Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is our mother. For it is written, 
Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not ; break forth and cry, thou 
that travailest not ; for many are the children of the desolate, more 
than of her that hath a husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, 
are the children of promise. But as then he|that was born according 
to the flesh persecuted him that was after the spirit, so also it is now. 
But what saith the scripture? Cast out the bond-woman and her 
son ; for the son of the bond-woman shall not be heir with the son of 
the free-woman. So then, brethren, we are not the children of the 
bond-woman, but of the free ; by the freedom wherewith Christ hath 
made us free.” 


The Master.—To-day it is our duty to direct our atten- 
tion to the liturgical peculiarity, according to which Holy 
Church designates this Sunday, from the opening word of the 
introit of the Mass, Le@tare. In the same way as on the 
Third Sunday of Advent—Gaudete—Holy Church interrupts 
to-day the sadness of Lent. The whole liturgy is penetrated 
by a breath of joy, to encourage the faithful, in view of the 
approaching Paschal Feast not to relax in their works of 
penance. “Rejoice, O Jerusalem”—so begins the introit of 
the Mass—“and come together, all you that love her; rejoice 
with joy you that have been in sorrow; that you may exult, 
and be filled from the breasts of your consolation” (Isaias 
Ixvi.). “I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: We 
shall go into the house of the Lord” (Psalm cxxi.). Joy, too, 
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rings through to-day’s Epistle, joy that as true children of 
Abraham we are no longer beneath the law of servitude, but 
are become children of Christ’s freedom. 

The historical occasion that led the Apostle to write to 
the Galatians, as I have already pointed out at another time, 
is as follows: The Apostle had established many Christian 
communities in Galatia, and perfect peace and brotherly 
concord had ruled among them until the coming from 
Jerusalem of certain Jews, who set aside the Apostle, and 
asserted that he had not taught the true way of salvation, 
and did not himself really know it, since he did not come 
from Jerusalem, but had nevertheless set himself up as equal 
in authority to the Apostles. They demanded the introduc- 
tion of circumcision into Christianity, and asserted that the 
Apostle Paul had surreptitiously gained the confidence of the 
Gentile converts, that he himself held circumcision to be 
binding. They said that whoever desired to have part with 
the Messias, must be circumcised. The Jews naturally 
assented to these assertions with great readiness, while the 
pagans opposed them, and so there began weighty contro- 
versies as to the necessity and binding character of the old 
Law, and, with this, on the continuance of Judaism in the 
midst of Christianity. Paul, who had denied that there could 
be such continuance in the most emphatic way, and even for- 
bade it, was therefore decried by his opponents as a heretic 
and a false apostle, and saw himself compelled to justify his 
apostolate, and to contradict the errors of his opponents with 
all the energy of his apostolic consciousness. If you—so he 
maintains in opposition to them—consider circumcision and 
the observance of the rest of the Mosaic rites as indispen- 
sable to the attainment of salvation, you can have no part in 
the grace of redemption through Christ ; for then you hold 
Christ’s work to be insufficient, you do not possess the true 
faith, and are incapable of receiving His grace. He who 
through circumcision is a member of the Old Covenant, is 
bound to fulfil the whole law ; but this no one can do without 
faith in Christ and His grace, and one who is thus circum- 
cised repudiates these, and therefore falls under the punish- 
ment which the Law denounces upon those who transgress 
it. You have, in this case, lost again the grace of justifica- 
tion, which you have received in your Baptism through faith 
unto the obedience of Christ. For we true Christians do not 
expect the observance of the Mosaic Law to avail us any- 
thing, but we all hope for justification in so far as we believe, 
and live according to the dictates of the Holy Ghost. But 
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you have lost this faith, and grace as well. Circumcision, and 
especially the Old Testament Law, is contrary to the inmost 
spirit of Christianity, for according to the Gospel of Christ 
there is no longer Jew and Gentile, no longer Greek and 
Barbarian, no longer free-born and slave, but only one 
united family of all the faithful, the children of God upon 
earth. These men introduce circumcision, which means that 
they throw back the Messianic Kingdom into the bosom of 
Judaism, and rob it of its world-redeeming, catholic character. 
Christianity were then altogether superfluous, and we should 
be once more at the standpoint of the Old Testament; but 
no, after the Old Covenant has fulfilled its work, and God the 
Lord has instituted the New Covenant and established the 
holy Church, we cannot turn back any more to the Old 
Testament, which has lost its force and has required its 
fulfilment in the New Testament, but we must straightway 
be separated from God and sink back into paganism. 

The Scholar—Good Master! It appears to me—forgive 
my boldness—that of this argument, against circumcision and 
the Old Testament Law, which you have brought forward, 
little or nothing appears in ¢o-day’s Epistle. 

The Master.—You are not altogether wrong, my son. 
This argument is, through and through, dogmatic and 
Pauline; yet the Apostle Paul has not given it in the form 
of dogmatic instruction in to-day’s Epistle, as I have drawn 
it out for you, but in a manner which corresponded to the 
power of comprehension and intelligence of his readers, 
The Apostle had no learned theologians before him, but 
Jews and Jewish Christians with innate prejudices, and, on 
the other hand, novices in the Christian religion, who were 
easily exposed to the seduction of the first comer. There- 
fore the Apostle places himself on the standpoint of Judaism 
and the Old Testament revelation, that he may use his 
argument from the Old Testament Scriptures themselves, 
He takes an event from the life of the patriarch Abraham, 
and shows from this picture, with wonderful simplicity, 
the justice of his assertion, that circumcision and the 
Law of the Old Covenant had no longer force, and that 
in its place has been interposed the Law of the New 
Covenant and the Christian Church. 


II 


_ The Scholar.—Two thoughts, or considerations rather, 
will arise in many minds in connection with to-day’s Epistle: 
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1. That Abraham had two wives, which contradicts our 
idea of marriage; and 2. that the treatment of Hagar and 
her son Ismael by Abraham certainly does not correspond 
to the law of charity, not to say that it appears a harsh 
injustice. 

The Master.— With regard to the first point, that 
Abraham had two wives, it should be remarked that the 
expression “two wives” is not exact, since only Sara was 
Abraham’s rightful wife, Hagar being Sara’s maid, and only 
a so-called “ secondary wife” to Abraham, whom he took only 
at the request of his rightful wife Sara, in order to secure 
posterity. Then there was undoubtedly in the patriarchal 
times a kind of polygamy allowed, which God the Lord 
permitted on account of “the hardness of men’s hearts,” for 
the noble freedom of the children of God was yet a strange 
thing to that race which was under the law of servitude ; and 
besides, it was permitted in order that the number of the 
chosen people might more rapidly increase, and this the 
more quickly as the fulness of the time drew nearer. To 
this quick increase the greater number of wives naturally 
contributed greatly, as well as the great age which the 
patriarchs commonly attained. But God the Lord, Who 
had laid down the law of one man and one wife, would in 
due time abolish this concession. 

As to the second point, ze, the hardness which you find 
in the expulsion of Hagar and Ismael, there is no difficulty. 
The expulsion, or rather dismissal, of Hagar and her son was 
not so hard as you think, for in the first place, Abraham 
dismissed the maid-servant and her son by a command from 
heaven, and, in the next, God the Lord treated the expelled 
maid and her son with fatherly loving-kindness, and even 
made Ismael the founder of a numerous people. But in the 
third place—and here we come to the main point, and to the 
deep fundamental reason of this and other mysterious 
phenomena of the Old Testament history—such events are 
types and prophecies of the future, and find their manifold 
interpretation in their later fulfilment. They are a language, 
the meaning of which will not be understood until that 
fulfilment arrives. Therefore these prophetic types often 
appear somewhat obscure, and even to contain something 
sinful, while what is obscure and appears sinful is only the 
outer husk, which contains a kernel of truth, justice, and 
holiness. They are a language, the sounds of which ring 
in our eyes incomprehensibly and often discordantly, but 
which contains deep mysteries when it is once understood. 
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One of the most pronounced examples of this kind we 
have in what occurred between the patriarch Isaac, his wife 
Rebecca, and his two sons Jacob and Esau. Jacob, accord- 
ing to the counsel of God, was to possess the right of the 
firstborn, but Esau came before his twin-brother, inasmuch 
as he first saw the light. According to the natural course 
of things Esau now seemed to be the one who possessed the 
right of the firstborn, while Jacob was the son of promise and 
the possessor of the blessing. At the advice of his mother 
Rebecca, Jacob covered himself with a goatskin, and presented 
himself before his father Isaac, who was blind and infirm 
through age, as his firstborn: “I am Esau, thy firstborn.” 
The rough goatskin deceived the blind Isaac, and he gave 
his son Jacob the blessing, and with it the right of primo- 
geniture. The words of Jacob were, according to the 
natural meaning of speech, a lie, but they were on the 
contrary, a truth in respect to their inner signification, and 
in no way an imposture. The words: “I am Esau, thy 
firstborn,” are so much as to say: I am he, to whom the 
right of the firstborn belongs according to the determination 
of God, the right which Esau would, against the will of God, 
take from me. The goatskin, with which Rebecca clothed 
Jacob, and in which he presented himself before his blind 
father Isaac as the hairy Esau, was a type of the curse of 
sin, which the Redeemer took away from us and took upon 
himself, that He might win for us the blessing of His 
Redemption. So the whole transaction was but a veil and 
a symbol of that which should one day come to pass; there- 
fore St Augustine could say: What Rebecca did and Jacob 
spoke, was not a lie, but a mystery (non erat mendacium sed 
mysterium); for Jacob and Rebecca did not wish to deceive 
his aged father Isaac, but to preserve him from deception 
and error, into which he would have fallen, if he had bestowed 
the blessing of the firstborn upon Esau. 

Still more striking is an event in the life of the prophet 
Osee. God the Lord commanded this prophet to take a 
harlot (according to some interpreters, an idolatress) to wife, 
and to explain to the people that Israel had even thus done 
basely, vilely, and faithlessly, to her rightful Lord and 
Spouse, the Eternal God, and as a sign, that He would punish 
His people for this apostasy, the Prophet must give typical 
names to the children of this woman. The firstborn he 
must call Jezrahel, which betokened the bloody vengeance 
and punishment that should fall on the people of Israel; the 
second he should call “without mercy” (Lo-ruhamah), as a 
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sign that the Lord would no more show mercy to his faith- 
less people; to the third child he should. give the name of 
“Not My people” (Lo-ammi), as a sign that God would 
altogether repudiate His chosen people, and would no longer 
recognise them as His people. 

The prophets had to make use of yet other symbols, in 
order to announce historical events of the future to the 
people, often enough calculated to make themselves a 
laughing-stock and to expose them to the scoffs of the 
people. Especially rich in such symbols is the noble prophet 
Ezechiel. I may mention here one out of many. The 
prophet must, at the command of God, first remove all his 
furniture out of his house before the eyes of the people; 
then he must dig a hole through the wall of his house, and 
take flight through this hole, with his face covered, that he 
may not see the ground ; he must be carried out in the night 
and darkness upon the shoulders of hired men. Then he 
must explain the significance of this typical language to the 
people, by the command of God, in the following manner: 
“J am a sign of things to come to you: as I have done, so 
shall it be done to them: they shall be removed from their 
dwellings, and go into captivity. And the prince that is in 
the midst of them, shall be carried on shoulders ; he shall go 
forth in the dark; they shall dig through the wall, to bring 
him out: his face shall be covered, that he may not see the 
ground with his eyes.... I will bring him into Babylon, 
into the land of the Chaldeans, and he shall not see it, and 
there he shall die. And all that are about him, his guards, 
and his troops, I will scatter into every wind: and I will 
draw out the sword after them. And they shall know that 
I am the Lord” (Ezech. xii. 1-15). What the prophet here 
symbolically shows forth and verbally foretells, all came 
literally upon the king, the city, and the people of Jerusalem. 

There occur too in the Old Testament history, symbolical 
events which were often most distasteful and perilous to the 
prophets, such as, for example, happened to the Prophet Jonas, 
who as punishment for his flight when sent on his prophetic 
message was thrown into the sea, and just because of this 
became a brilliant type of the Death, Burial, and Resurrection 
of Christ. “As Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days 
and three nights, so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of 
the earth three days and three nights” (Matt. xii. 40). 

Besides, the language of symbol is not unknown in the 
New Testament. Thus Peter, the Apostle-prince, was 
shown a sheet, which was let down from heaven and was 
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full of all sorts of clean and unclean beasts, and he was com- 
manded to kill and eat. Through this vision it was signified 
to him that not only Jews—ze. the clean—but also Gentiles 
—ie. the unclean—and, in general, all nations, without dis- 
tinction, were to be received into Christ’s Church. 

The Scholar—Good Master! Does not all this give the 
impression that, because of these symbols and this symbolical 
language, the ways of Divine Providence in dealing with the 
chosen people were, so to speak—forgive my boldness—not 
altogether direct ways? I know indeed right well, that it 
would be abominable blasphemy to speak of “devious ways” 
in connection with God, for God is the Lord and all that He 
says and does is right and true. Yet the question could arise 
in the heart of weak, short-sighted, simple, foolish men: 
Why did not God say what He willed to say, always in a 
direct and simple manner? Why did He will to speak 
through symbols and types, which were often not altogether 
comprehensible, and the explanation of which lay far away 
in the future? 


III 


The Mastery—Since we are permitted—only in so far as 
it is done in firm faith and deep humility—to go to the very 
foundation of the truths of religion, even of the mysteries 
themselves, so far as we are able, I can without hesitation 
answer your questions. I say, then: 

1. The Divine revelations and facts of revelation are not 
directed to isolated men, nor to an isolated nation, and, mote 
than all, are not designed for one single period; they are of 
value, on the contrary, for all men and all races, and for all times 
from Adam to the end of the world; they are the sum of the 
doctrine, in word, and symbol, and act, which the wise and 
merciful God uses, so to speak, with the science of the Divine 
Teacher, to educate, to lead, and to guide to perfection, His 
child, the humanrace. These revelations appear, therefore, in 
the Old Covenant, ze. in the period of preparation, for the 
most part as prophecies in word or in symbol; in the New 
Testament, on the other hand, ze. in the period of fulfilment, 
they appear as accomplished and completed facts. The types 
and prophecies of the Old Testament point on to the fulfil- 
ment in the New Testament, and the facts of the New 
Testament recall the prophecies of the Old. So we find in 
the New Testament, over and over again the expression : 
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Ut adimpleretur—“that it might be fulfilled which was 
written,” and so forth. So, then, the prophecies and types of 
the Old Testament, and the fulfilment of the New Testament, 
form together the great Catechism of the Divine Guide and 
School-master of Mankind ; the Foundation and Corner-stone, 
upon which both Testaments rest, the Ring that binds 
them in one, is Jesus Christ our Lord, Who in the Old 
Testament through types and symbols, but in the New by 
His own teaching and Life, has spoken to us and has thus 
fulfilled His work of redemption. 

The significance of the Divine language of type and 
symbol will only, however, be perfectly clear to you, when I 
tell you that our Lord Jesus Christ Himself willed to become 
such a type and symbol. Why, I ask you, did not the Son 
of God appear on earth as Perfect Man, in the visible power 
of His Godhead? Why did He not accomplish the work of 
human redemption by one simple declaration of the Divine 
truths, and by one act of His love? Why did He will to be 
born and brought up as a little Child, to “advance in age, and 
in grace with God and men?” Why did He will to impart 
His doctrines of salvation to the world only by degrees, one 
after another, with much toil and effort, and confirming them 
by miracles? Why did He will to be unknown to the world, 
to endure persecution, and finally to suffer and die His 
bitter Death upon the Cross? Why did He will to rise 
gloriously from the tomb after three days, and then, His 
work completed, to go away to heaven? Why, I say, did the 
Divine Redeemer will to do all this, when He could have 
accomplished His whole work of redemption by one single 
act? And I answer to these questions: The Divine 
Redeemer willed to do as He has done, that He might not 
only be our Redeemer, but also a Pattern for His holy 
Church, and an Example to us that we might be able to follow 
Him. After this pattern of our Lord, His holy Church also 
must begin as a little one, continually increase and flourish, 
take her way through human history beneath unceasing toil, 
care, weariness, strife, suffering, and persecution, die continu- 
ally with her Lord and Master, and rise again to an eternal 
and glorious entrance into the heavenly life. The same path 
each soul must embrace after the example of Christ, in and 
with the Church, for each is a member of Christ, that each may 
receive the eternal reward of blessedness with her Redeemer, 
and in fellowship with all the Saints of God’s holy Church. 
And as the Lord so often spoke the words: “ That it might 
be fulfilled, which was written,” so also our holy Church and 
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each one of her members can say, with regard to all religious 
things: “That it might be fulfilled, which Christ the Lord 
has taught us, and has shown us by His example.” And so 
one day will our heavenly Father speak, as we enter gloriously 
into eternal life: “That it might be fulfilled, which Thou, 
My Divine Son, hast done and hast won upon earth.” I 
think now, my son, that that will suffice to answer your 
question as to the significance of the types and symbols of 
the Old Testament. Yet I will give you still another hint 
towards a better comprehension of the question, namely, 
this : 

2, The language of symbol is as worthy of God as it is 
well adapted to human nature. God the Lord is no professor, 
who makes known his knowledge according to grammar, the 
rule of a mechanical logic, or the precepts of human science ; 
He takes the forms of His creation, the symbols of His 
- omnipotence and wisdom, the actual life of man, and makes 
of them a special kind of Divine instruction, with which He 
enlightens the spirit of small as well as great, and warms and 
touches the hearts of all) But the language of symbol is, at 
the same time, most suitable and most efficacious for human 
nature, because it brings before the intellect whatever man 
desires to teach and say, not merely theoretically, but makes 
it really and truly visible to the soul, while the sense pene- 
trates into the spirit, and as it were firmly affixes the lesson 
by means of visible symbols. “That which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of Life... 
that which we have seen and have heard, we declare unto 
you” (1 John i. 1, 3). Could, eg. the faithlessness of the 
people of Israel, their apostasy from God, their sinking into 
idolatry, be more evidently, arrestingly, and terribly set forth, 
than through the similitude of union with an abandoned, 
idolatrous woman? Could the deep fall of the people of 
Israel be made more plain than by the eating of bread baked 
with cattle’s dung, as the prophet Ezechiel was obliged to do? 
Could the fate of Jerusalem in her destruction, the captivity 
of the people, and the flight of the king through a hidden 
hole, be more obviously pictured, and more practically 
impressed upon the people, than by that flight of the prophet 
Ezechiel? Could the gathering of all nations into the 
Church of Christ, and the tribulations and sacrifices which 
through this came upon the Apostles, more evidently, I 
might almost say with more painful force, be pictured, than 
by the summons that came to St Peter to eat, indiscrimin- 
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ately, those clean and unclean beasts? In such language 
there is no room for philosophical or philological evasion ; it 
is for all, intelligible alike to great and small, and always in 
its meaning either unspeakably repulsive and unpleasing, or 
endlessly attractive and heart-subduing. How moving are 
the parables which our Divine Saviour makes use of to pro- 
claim His love and to gain an answering love! “ What is 
there that I ought to do more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done to it? And yet instead of grapes it has only 
brought forth to Me wild grapes.” We must burn up in our 
hearts these “wild grapes” of each sinner before the eyes of 
his dear Redeemer! “Asa hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings, so I would have gathered thee, O Jerusalem, and 
thou wouldest not.” How deeply this picture lays hold upon 
us, accompanied by the tears of the Redeemer, and with the 
vision of the noble city of God in one’s heart! That is the 
strength and the power, and at the same time the Divine 
beauty, of symbolic language. 

3. There is a point in types and symbols still to be con- 
sidered, which properly outweighs all other points, and which 
forms the chief signification of the types and symbols of the 
Old and New Testaments: this point is the promise, pre- 
destination, and determination of God in all the facts and 
manifestations of His revelation. What God the Lord 
determines and has promised, what the prophets and 
patriarchs foretold, must come to fulfilment, though all 
nature, the whole creation, all the malice of hell, all the 
weakness or wickedness of men, set themselves against it. 
And what was to be fulfilled in the New Testament must be 
foretold in the Old Testament, by prophecies, types, and 
symbols. The Jews must be led through faith in the 
prophets to faith in Christ and to His salvation. We 
Christians must in the fulfilment of the prophets lay hold 
upon and hold fast salvation in Christ. Promise and fulfil- 
ment—those are the two points between which the work of 
man’s redemption moves. This knowledge throws a clear 
light on all prophecies, types, and symbols. Therefore the 
act of Rebecca and Jacob is a mystery, just as much, whether 
it appears in the garb of a literal truth or a literal deception ; 
therefore the sojourning of Jonas in the fish’s belly is just as 
much a mystery, whether the prophet deserved it for his 
loyalty or for his peevish haughtiness. Therefore the 
actions which were laid upon the prophet Ezechiel are 
mysteries just as much, whether they were repellant and 
loathsome to the prophet, or were pleasant and delightful 
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Therefore the command given to Abraham to slay his son 
Isaac, was just as much a mystery, whether it appeared to 
men as a murder or asa punishment. Therefore Christianity 
must be accessible to all nations—all must be received into 
the Church, black, white, brown, and red men, pagans, 
Mohammedans, Jews, and every creature under the sun, that 
what was shown in vision to the Apostle may be fulfilled, 
namely, that he should eat alike of clean and unclean beasts 
—and this just as much, whether it was delighful and 
pleasant, or repellant and loathsome, to him. The types 
and prophecies, the promises and symbols, must find their 
accomplishment, and the fulfilment must acknowledge its 
confirmation in the prophecies and the types. 

You finally made a sharp remark about the “devious 
ways” which sometimes appear in connection with the 
symbols of the Old Testament. That this could not refer 
to the divine dealings, you have yourself judiciously and 
plainly asserted. But now, if such “devious ways” appear 
in the types of the Old Testament, they are obviously not to 
be laid to the account of God, but to that of man’s weakness 
and sinfulness. But God the Lord is mighty and rich in 
mercy, and to attain His end makes use of the weaknesses and 
even of the faults of men, and so brings good out of evil. 
In the life of Joseph and his brothers, e¢g., there occur most 
“devious ways,” and yet Joseph in Egypt with his brothers 
became one of the noblest types of our dear Saviour. So 
those who see in the conduct of Rebecca and Jacob a lie and 
a deception may in this way discover its real value; the 
mystery of God’s promise remains untouched by their 
conduct. This principle holds good for all those types into 
which “devious ways,” ze, human frailties and faults, and 
even sins and crimes—enter. The old proverb is true here: 
“God the Lord can make straight rows from crooked lines.” 
And the Redeemer of the world, Who did not disdain to 
take our sins and our curse upon Himself, does not disdain 
also to make sinners instruments of his love and mercy. 


IV 


The Scholar—Good Master, I see that by my questions 
I have delayed you a very long time from the proper subject 
of our Epistle. 

The Master—It is no matter, my son. We have learnt 
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much from this introduction to the Epistle that is an 
excellent preparation for the exposition of the passage before 
us, and has indeed partly expounded it already. Besides, 
we need not hurry ourselves, for we have neither an 
appointed time in which to finish an appointed task, nor 
do we wish to arrange a treatise in definite scientific form, 
nor to hold a public conference, but our wish is to go 
through the holy text with leisure, to our edification. My 
novice-master used to say: “We monks have no need to 
Over-press ourselves, we have time enough, for eternity is 
before us.” And now we will pass on to the content of our 
Epistle. 

The Apostle explains, that the two wives of Abraham, 
and his two sons Ismael and Isaac, have a symbolical 
significance, since by Hagar and Sara the Old and New 
Testaments are prefigured, and by Ismael and Isaac, Jews 
and Christians. 

“But as then he that was born according to the flesh 
persecuted him that was after the spirit, so also it is now. 
But what saith the scripture? Cast out the bond-woman and 
her son; for the son of the bond-woman shall not be heir 
with the son of the free-woman.” The Apostle alludes here 
to an incident which is recorded in Genesis xxi. 8. It is 
related there that Abraham made a great feast on the day of 
Isaac’s weaning. On this occasion Ismael was seen to mock, 
provoke, and vex his half-brother Isaac. This was the reason 
that Sara, Isaac’s mother, besought Abraham to expel her 
bond-woman Agar with Ismael her son: “Cast out this 
bond-woman and her son; for the son of the bond-woman 
shall not be heir with my son Isaac.” 

Now the whole event was a type and symbol of future 
things. By the expulsion of Agar with her son Ismael 
from his father’s house God the Lord willed to show, that 
even thus the Synagogue with her children would be cast out 
from the Father’s inheritance, because they mocked and 
persecuted His Son Jesus Christ, the promised Messias. So 
the holy Fathers explain the passage. Christians then are 
the children of “the free woman,” Sara—ze. of the Church, 
the true heirs of the blessing and the justification of Abraham. 
But the Jews forfeit this blessing, for they, the servants, envy 
and persecute both Christ and Christians, because these are 
free-born children of the Church and therefore heirs of the 
Divine inheritance. Now He Who makes us free with this 
freedom is our Lord Jesus Christ, the Foundation and Corner- 
stone of the Old and New Testaments. 
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The Scholar—Good Master, the enmity between “Ismael” 
and “Isaac” appears to me to be not only that between 
Judaism and the newly appearing Christianity, it is continued 
through the whole history of Christ even to our own days. 
“Tsmael,” the enemy of “ Isaac,” the Lord’s Anointed, seems 
to be by no means dead, and the “ Ismaelites,” the adversaries 
and enemies of the children of “Isaac,” seem to live on and 
wage their warfare against the elect children of our holy Church 
to this very hour. Scarcely had the Church emerged from 
the catacombs into the light of day—scarcely had she risen 
from those ten bloody persecutions like the phoenix from the 
flames—scarcely was she seated on her throne of government, 
before “Ismael” arose once more, in secret wise, against the 
elect, seeking to subject the Church of God through the 
authority of the State, as it were to crush her in a gentle and 
splendid embrace; for one can recognise nothing else but 
this in so-called Byzantism. The strife between Church and 
State is as old and as enduring as these two powers them- 
selves. The attempt of the Empire to exploit the Papacy 
in the Middle Ages—Gallicanism—Josephism—what are these 
but never-ending attempts to subdue and enslave the Church 
that is free by right? Then, alas, there came to the help of 
these attacks, only too often, systems of science, unfriendly to 
the Church, and of revolt from her authority, which contributed 
much to embitter the strife between Ismael and Isaac, ze. 
between the world and the Church. 

The Master—The saying of St Anselm, then, remains 
true: “God loves nothing in this world more than the 
freedom of His Church, for no bond-woman, but a free-woman, 
is the Church of Christ.” 


V 


The Master— But that Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is our Mother.” Thus the Apostle designates our 
Ceo the Church of the New Testament. She is 
called : 

I. Jerusalem which is from above: because Christ, her 
Head, came from heaven, and again ascended into heaven, 
from whence He rules His Church; then: because the 
perfection of the Christian Church is established upon a high 
and Divine foundation, namely, upon faith, hope, and charity ; 
further : because the power of her Sacraments spring from 
above, and as it were brings God the Lord down from His 
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heaven to this earth; also: because her life and her conver- 
sation is in heaven, her heart and her treasure abide with her 
Bridegroom in heaven; finally: because her goal, towards 
which she strives and to which she journeys, is the crown of 
eternal life and the heavenly rest. Again, she is called 

2. “The new Jerusalem.” The word Jerusalem signifies 
“the Vision of Peace”—Vzsto Pacis. This “Vision of 
Peace” God bestows upon His Church, in that she finds her 
joy not in the peace of earth, but of heaven, in that peace 
which the Lord left to His Church when he said: “Peace I 
leave with you, My peace I give unto you ;” the peace, that 
is, of conscience, peace with God, peace with men, peace with 
ourselves, so far as is possible here on earth. The Church is 
also called “Jerusalem” in a literal sense, because as the 
Law of the Old Covenant was given from Sinai, so the Law 
of the New Covenant was given in Jerusalem and from Mount 
Sion, and because the Church had there her beginning.— 
The Church is also called 

3. A free-woman.—There are four kinds of freedom: (a) 
civil freedom (civilis), which is the opposite of slavery ; (0) 
moral freedom (moralis), which expels the servitude of 
concupiscence and of vice, with the dread of what is loath- 
some and perilous. In this freedom the Stoics placed 
perfect happiness, according to the old saying: Atamsz 
Sractus tabatur orbis—impavidum fertent ruinae.” “ Although 
the world should break up and fall to pieces, the ruins will 
strike a fearless heart” (as they overwhelm the true Stoic) 
[Hor. Od. iii 3, 7]; (©) sperztual freedom (spiritualis), ze. the 
freedom that springs from perfect love and drives out fear ; 
with this freedom one no longer serves God in slavish fear, 
but in childlike love and reverence, no longer merely with 
external ceremonies, but in spirit and in truth, and it is this 
freedom especially to which the Apostle here refers; (d) the 
freedom of heaven (ccelestis), z.e. that freedom which excludes 
all compulsion of body or soul, which is victorious over all 
earthly distresses, and forms men’s true and perfect happiness. 
Of these four kinds of freedom the Church already possesses 
the moral and spiritual liberty ; of the heavenly freedom she 
has the foretaste here on earth, and the hope of future 
possession. ; 

4. The Church is also called a fruitful Mother — our 
Mother : because from the barren bosom of paganism, which 
was given over to the demons, she has borne, and continually 
bears, countless children to Christ the Lord. Not only from 
Judaism, but from all peoples and nations of the world she 
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gathers her children, and leads them towards her heavenly 
Bridegroom, Christ the Lord. Therefore the Apostle, his 
heart full of joy, cries: “Rejoice, thou barren that bearest 
not—after the flesh—break forth and cry, thou that travailest 
not; for many are the children—after the spirit—of the 
desolate, more than of her that hath a husband.” St 
Ambrose beautifully says (De Virginibus, i. 1): The Holy 
Church is without spot, and knows no carnal intercourse—at 
the same time she is fruitful in children—a virgin in chastity, 
a mother in the blessing of children. She bears us then as 
a virgin, made fruitful not by the flesh, but by the Holy 
Ghost ; she bears us, not with bodily pains, but with angelic 
gladness ; she feeds us as a virgin, not with natural milk, 
but with the milk of the apostolic doctrine. A virgin in 
her sacramental life, she is yet a mother for all nations. 

The characteristics of the Church which are here men- 
tioned are likewise prefigured in Abraham. Before the 
birth of Isaac, Abraham was called “Abram,” ze. lord and 
father—while after Isaac, the son of promise and the seed of 
a mighty progeny, was born, he became “ Abraham,” ze. 
“father of a great multitude,” namely, of the whole chosen 
people, in type, and of all christendom in fulfilment. Sara 
too, who before was called Sarai, ze. “my lady,’ now was 
named “Sara,” ze. “lady” by a new pre-eminence, princess 
of the people: a beautiful symbol of the holy Church 
wedded and united to Christ the Lord. Sara is described in 
Holy Scripture as a most beautiful woman, on account of 
whose beauty Abraham experienced great anxiety lest she 
should be taken from him. The same testimony of beauty 
and spotlessness the Bridegroom, Christ, gives to His Bride, 
the holy Church, repeatedly, in the Song of Songs: “Thou 
art all fair, My love, and there is not a spot in thee.” Sara, 
then, in her beauty is a type of the sanctity, purity, and 
inviolability of the Church, she never suffers detriment, no 
matter how grievously men, who are her members, may fail, 
stumble, and go astray. 

The Scholar—Now I see clearly the significance of St 


Paul’s words: “Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
our Mother,” and, “Rejoice, thou barren, that bearest not, 
break forth and cry... ,” and“... Children of the free- 


woman, by the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
Who would not cry out: How great a happiness it is to be 
a child of the Holy Catholic Church! Also I understand 
how weighty and how necessary was the exposition and 
application of the types of Abraham, Sara, Agar, and Ismael, 
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in order to fortify the Galatian Christians in their faith, and 
to foil the Jews (viz. the Jewish Christians) as to their 
unauthorised insistence on circumcision and the observance 
of the old Law. 

The Master.—But the doctrine which the Apostle draws 
from the type of Abraham has also its practical significance 
for the Christians of to-day. For there are yet many in 
these days, who content themselves with the Law of Moses, 
z.é., not to steal, not to kill, not to commit adultery, etc., 
while they look upon sins of thought, envy, hatred, enmity, 
impure desires and looks, arrogant words, as nothing—are 
these true children of the freedom of Christ? Are they not 
rather servants of the Law, I might almost say servants of 
mere dread of punishment? Are there not many, too, who 
observe outward ceremonies and outward conduct with 
painful accuracy, but know nothing, and care to know nothing, 
of the true worship of God, of holiness and perfection of 
soul, of the true exercise of virtue, of Christian love to our 
neighbour—are they true children of Christ’s freedom, or are 
they not rather Pharisees and servants of the Law of the 
Old Testament? There are also those who affirm that it is 
enough for one to live a “correct life” in order to obtain 
salvation, and that it matters nothing whether a man 
believes in Moses or in Christ—are these children of Christ’s 
spirit and of His freedom? Are they not rather lower, 
much lower, than the Jews who trusted in the Law? Ifa 
heathen spoke in this way, one might let it pass, for he 
knows nothing but his false gods, and it is undoubtedly all 
one whether he attaches himself to Jupiter, or Mars, or 
Apollo, or Diana, or any other of the old idols, if he only 
lives according to his conscience, ze, according to the best 
of his knowledge and comprehension. But if such speeches, 
on the other hand, fall from the lips of those whose names 
are entered in the Baptismal register, what must we think 
of their knowledge and comprehension of religious truths ? 
He who can say that it is all one whether a man is a 
Christian, a Jew, a Turk, a rationalist, a pantheist, a fire- 
worshipper, or a fetish-worshipper, so long as he only 
“lives correctly,” proclaims himself to be either ignorant 
in the grossest degree, or totally without the moral sense, 
his “correct life” is an irony and a mockery of a real good 
life; and can such men claim part in the sonship of God’s 
freedom? Are they not rather children of the kingdom of 
darkness, poor pitiable slaves of error? 

There also those who, in the present sacred Fast strictly 
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observe, with painful accuracy, the external works of fasting, 
such as the fast itself, attendance at Church and at special 
devotions, alms-giving, abstinence from public amusements, 
etc., and yet on the other hand, lay no stress on the interior 
intention, on conversion of the heart, on the supernatural 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, on true interior union with 
our Divine Redeemer, but indeed altogether neglect and over- 
look these. The position of such Christians is nearer to the 
old law of servitude than to the law of the freedom of the 
children of God. Their mental outlook and their practice 
bear resemblance to that Judaism, which the Apostle Paul so 
earnestly combats in to-day’s Epistle; one could fitly term 
such literal Christians, such servants of the law and of a mere 
eye-service, the “Pharisees of the New Covenant.” One 
must cry to them: “Rend your hearts, and not your 
garments,” for the Kingdom of God is an interior kingdom, 
is in yourselves and not in outward things. Yet if such 
servants of the letter possess nothing less than they do the 
freedom of God’s children, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
they are nevertheless far preferable to those rationalists, who 
boast that they possess the spirit of religion, and insolently 
and frivolously place themselves above the precepts of the 
Church. Fer, although it is possible to be merely an 
external observer of the Law of God and the precepts of 
our holy Church, without interiorly possessing the Spirit of 
Christ, the Spirit of faith, of hope, of charity, of humility—it 
is quite impossible to possess this true spirit of Christ 
without showing and making oneself known as such ex- 
teriorly, and specially by the observance of the precepts 
of our holy Church. The true Christian is neither a 
hypocritical Pharisee nor a frivolous Sadducee, but a man of 
God, a man of faith, a man of holy Church, who practises 
outwardly in his life what he inwardly is and inwardly 
believes—and what he outwardly shows forth and practises, 
he also possesses inwardly in spirit and in truth. 

Lhe Scholar.—Good Master! these words of yours 
express truly the picture of the life of our holy Father 
Benedict, of whom St Gregory the Great says: “This man 
could not teach otherwise than as he acted, nor act otherwise 
than as he taught.” 

The Master—True indeed, my son! And this char- 
acteristic is impressed also on the holy rule of our great 
Patriarch ; the holy Father Benedict will, above all, have us 
be, and never merely seem, true and genuine; he bears 
lovingly with many defects, weaknesses, and imperfections in 
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his children, rather than permit the deceptive mantle of a 
mere exterior observance. Most especially he demands that 
in prayer, that chief work of the monk, the outward voice 
should ring in harmony with the intention of the heart. Let 
us strive, then, to be continually more perfect children of our 
holy Father Benedict, for then we shall possess also the 
spirit of St Paul, the spirit of freedom, the Spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and be true children of our heavenly 
Father. 
The Scholar.—God grant us this. Amen. 


PASSION SUNDAY 


EPISTLE, Hebrews ix. 11-15.—“ Brethren, Christ being come, a high 
priest of the good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of this creation, 
neither by the blood of goats or of calves, but by His own Blood, 
entered once into the Holies, having obtained eternal redemption. 
For if the blood of goats and of oxen, and the ashes of an heifer 
being sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, to the cleansing of the 
flesh, how much more shall the Blood of Christ, Who, by the Holy 
Ghost, offered Himself without spot to God, cleanse our conscience 
from dead works, to serve the living God? And therefore He is the 
Mediator of the New Testament; that by means of His Death, for 
the redemption of those transgressions which were under the former 
testament ; they that are called may receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Scholar—How plainly I see to-day the correspond- 
ence of the Epistle with the liturgical season! Also the 
content of the Epistle stands out, at least in its great lines of 
thought, with such clearness before my soul as is seldom the 
case with the apostolic lections. The Apostle speaks in 
few words, but in words of vast importance, of the tabernacle, 
the service of the tabernacle, the sacrifices, and the priest- 
hood, of the Old Covenant; then he proceeds to the 
tabernacle, the Sacrifice, and the High Priesthood of the 
New Covenant, indeed directly to the heavenly tabernacle, 
where the eternal High Priest Jesus Christ has “obtained 
eternal redemption,” whereby we “are called” that we “ may 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Now the transition from the tabernacle of the Old 
Covenant to the heavenly tabernacle—the connecting link 
between the types of redemption shown forth in the Old 
Testament and the eternal redemption in heaven—is the 
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Sacrifice on Golgotha, and its perpetuation in the unbloody 
Eucharistic Sacrifice of our Holy Church. I assure you, 
good Master, that I have never followed the way of the holy 
Cross with so much light and so much warmth as to-day, as 
in the spirit of the Apostle’s words in our Epistle I have as 
it were passed along the road between the Tabernacle of the 
Old Covenant and the heavenly Tabernacle—the road by 
which the eternal Pontiff, our Lord and Saviour, passed to 
His Sacrifice of Blood upon the heights of Golgotha. I had 
only the burning desire and the humblest prayer to God, 
that I might never abandon nor lose this holy way of sacri- 
fice, which I daily renew in the Eucharistic Oblation, or this 
spirit of sacrifice, until by the grace and mercy of God I am 
permitted to enter into the heavenly tabernacle of the eternal 
redemption. And what I desire for myself, good Master, I 
desire with my whole heart for all who with us are passing 
through the way of the cross of this earthly life, that we may 
attain to the heavenly mansions. 

The Master—My son, you manifest so clear an under- 
standing of the sublime content, so rich in mystery, of the 
Epistle, that we may boldly venture to enter on the proper 
spiritual and dogmatic interpretation of it,and I need not 
fear lest it should be with you, as with the Hebrews to whom 
our Epistle is addressed. You must know, then, that by the 
Hebrews to whom it is written are to be understood those 
Jewish Christians living in Palestine, who spoke Hebrew as 
their mother-tongue, as distinguished from the Hellenists, 
z.e, those Jewish Christians outside Palestine, whose language 
for ordinary intercourse was Greek. Then you will re- 
member, that the Jewish Christians were determined, with 
extraordinary tenacity, to cling to the old Law and its 
observance, even when they desired to come over to Christi- 
anity. This adherence to the Mosaic Law and its ceremonies 
existed most especially among the Jewish converts living in 
Palestine and who still spoke Hebrew. There were still 
before their eyes the ceremonies of the ancient and long 
accustomed service of God, the majesty of the temple, the 
solemnity of the sacrifices, the splendid vestures of the priests 
and levites, and the whole apparatus of the magnificent 
temple worship, and the impressions received from all this 
could not fail to be a perpetual temptation to the Jewish 
Christians to fall back to the Synagogue. This was all the 
more the case, because these first children of the new Church 
were visited with unusual afflictions: in Palestine the infant 
Church had her first martyrs, here the Christians were at 
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once compelled to deny their Faith, derided, robbed of their 
goods, and exposed to various torments. How easily then it 
might happen that they, led away on the one hand by the 
still existing ceremonial of the Synagogue, and on the other 
hand wearied by persecutions, should deny the Christian Faith. 
This the Apostle Paul saw and understood, and his heart 
bled at the sight of the great perils to the Faith that 
threatened his dearly loved brethren. This paternal love of 
his, his clear insight and his glowing imagination, but most of 
all his lofty and loving heart, inspired the great Apostle 
with this noble missive to the Hebrews. And you will now 
comprehend what an impression the words of our Epistle 
must have made upon these Jewish Christians, since they 
have already poured such light and warmth into your own 
heart ; and on the other hand you will, from the considera- 
tion of the circumstances of those days, conceive a clearer 
knowledge of the mysteries which underlie the Apostle’s 
letter. 


II 


The Master— Brethren, Christ being come, a high priest 
of the good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of this creation, 
neither by the blood of goats or of calves, but by His own 
Blood, entered once into the Holies, having obtained eternal 
redemption.” To understand this perfectly, we must recall 
the service of the holy tabernacle under the Old Covenant, 
especially the Temple service as it was celebrated on the 
great day of expiation, that high solemnity of the Jews. 
This feast was held in such high esteem that the high priest 
had to prepare himself for it during seven days. On the 
feast-day he himself undertook, first of all, the slaying of the 
beasts appointed by the law to be offered, especially of a 
bullock, which the high priest slew with a double laying-on 
of his hands as a confession of the sins of the people; with 
the same significance the “sin-goat,” as it was called, was 
driven into the wilderness, laden with the sins of the people, 
and there slain. The blood of the bullock the high priest 
caught in a golden dish. Then for the first time he entered 
the most holy place, and placed there the golden censer 
with burning incense. For the second time he entered the 
holy of holies, taking with him the blood of the bullock, and 
sprinkling it seven times. Then the high priest slew a ram, 
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as commanded by the law of Moses, and entered for the 
third time into the holy of holies, to sprinkle the blood of 
the ram in the same manner. With the remainder of the 
blood the “sanctuary,” ze, the part of the temple before the 
most holy place was sprinkled. Then followed the sending 
away of the sin-goat, the burning of the flesh of the sacrifices, 
and especially of the red cow, outside the city. The burning 
of the red cow was one of the strictest commands for the 
day of expiation. The blood of this beast was in the same 
way directed to be sprinkled over against the holy of holies, 
while the ashes of the cow that had been burnt were sent 
and distributed among all the children of Israel, and with 
them was hallowed a “water of aspersion,” which had the 
power to effect various legal purifications. If the ashes of 
this cow were finished, a fresh red cow must be slain and its 
ashes sent through the country. On the evening of the day 
of expiation the high priest went for the fourth time into 
the holy of holies to fetch the censer placed there in the 
morning. These short explanations of the ceremonies of 
the great day of expiation are sufficiently complete to make 
evident, against this background, the superiority and the 
sublimity of the new tabernacle and of the new Sacrifice. 
St Thomas Aquinas (Ep. ad Hebr.) shall be our guide. 
1. The High Priest of the new tabernacle is Christ; for it is 
said (1 Peter v. 4): “When the Prince of pastors—ze. the 
High Priest—shall appear you shall receive a never-fading 
crown of glory;” and thus too we read (Hebrews iv. 14): 
“We have therefore a great High Priest, that hath passed 
into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God.” Now every priest 
is the executor of some testament and the heir of some 
legacy. The legacy of the Old Testament consisted in 
temporal blessings and earthly possessions, as it is said in 
Isaias i. 19: “If you be willing, and will hearken to Me, you 
shall eat the good things of the land.” The high priest of 
the Old Testament was then a dispenser of earthly good 
things, but Christ, the High Priest of the New Testament of 
heavenly bounties. “Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is 
very great in heaven” (Matth. v. 12). He is therefore the 
“ High Priest of the good things to come”—Pontifex futur- 
orum bonorum, because through His Priesthood we become 
possessed of the heavenly treasure. “They shall be 
inebriated with the plenty of thy house” (Psalm xxxv. 9). 
Our High Priest Jesus Christ is, finally, called Pontefex 
assistens—teé. a High Priest, Who is near or beside another, 
namely His heavenly Father. While the high priest of the 
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Old Covenant was a sinful man, and, himself needing 
redemption like all other men, lay prostrate in the dust 
before the majesty of God, our High Priest stands beside 
His heavenly Father, to intercede for us, to be Mediator 
between His heavenly Father and us sinful men (1 Tim. 
ii. 5). 

s The difference between the two tabernacles, that of the 
Old and that of the New Testament, is expressed in the 
words: “Christ entered by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle,” through a tabernacle, namely, which, according 
to the prophet’s words (Isaias xxxiii. 20), “a rich habitation, 
a tabernacle that cannot be moved” (like the tent of the Old 
Covenant). This is the tabernacle of heavenly glory. A 
“tabernacle” it is called, indeed, because the tabernacle 
[tent] is the pilgrim’s dwelling-place, and because it does 
not come to us by nature, but is bestowed upon us by grace ; 
and it is called a greater, more extended (amplius) tabernacle, 
on account of the immeasurable store of treasures which it 
hides, as we read in Isaias xxxii. 18: “My people shall sit in 
the beauty of peace, and in the tabernacles of confidence, and 
in wealthy rest.” It is further called: “A tabernacle not 
made with hands, that is, not of this creation.” We read in 
the Book of Exodus, xv. 17: “ Thy sanctuary, O Lord, which 
Thy hands have established;” and in 2 Cor. v. 1: “We 
know, if our earthly house of this habitation be dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house [tabernacle] not made with 
hands, eternal in heaven.” 

3. The high priest of the Old Covenant went with the 
blood of a slain beast into the holy tabernacle, but Christ 
entered through His own Blood, which He poured out for the 
world’s salvation upon the Cross: “ This is My Blood, the 
Blood of the New Testament, which shall be shed for you 
and for many unto remission of sins.” 

4. The high priest dared only enter into the holy of 
holies once each year, on the great day of expiation, but 
Christ entered once and for all time into the heavenly 
sanctuary, to offer His Blood—his “year” is time and 
eternity alike. 

5. The high priest of the Old Covenant had to offer for 
his own sins and those of the people, and to renew his offer- 
ing of propitiation every year; not so the High Priest of the 
New Covenant, Jesus Christ, Who once for all, and in behalf 
of all sinners, has offered His Blood as “an eternal redemp- 
tion.” For “by one Oblation He hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified” (Hebrews x. 14). The Apostle 
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Says very significantly, that our High Priest has “obtained” 
literally, “found an eternal redemption ” (aeterna redemptione 
tnventa), which expresses as much the loving care of our 
Lord and the salvation of His children, as the fact that there 
is no other sacrifice of redemption, and no other redeeming 
blood, but the Sacrifice and the Blood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. “There is no other name given in 
heaven or upon earth, whereby we must be saved, but only 
the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” To accentuate most 
expressively the purifying operation of the redeeming 
Blood of Christ, the Apostle continues emphatically : “For if 
the blood of goats and of oxen, and the ashes of an heifer 
being sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, to the cleansing 
of the flesh, how much more shall the Blood of Christ, Who, 
by the Holy Ghost offered Himself without spot to God, 
cleanse our conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God ?” 

The Scholar.—\ have heard and read, good Master, much 
already that always interested me, about the holy tabernacle 
and the ceremonies of the Old Covenant; and I would be 
grateful to you if you would draw out this theme somewhat 
more at length. 

The Master—I will gladly do so, and with the more 
satisfaction that from the more extended consideration of 
this matter will result for our edification more points of 
parallelism, and more points for spiritual application. 

In the tent—the holy tabernacle—is first of all typified 
the whole world as the visible house of God, wherein the 
priest, as God’s minister and the representative of all man- 
kind, presents to the Most High praise, thanksgiving, 
propitiation, and petition. The tabernacle was divided into 
two parts: an outer tabernacle, the holy place, and an inner 
tabernacle, the holy of holies. If one takes the sacred tent 
as a figure of our holy Church, the outer tabernacle repre- 
sents the Church militant upon earth; the inner, the Church 
triumphant in heaven. In the second place, the tabernacle 
is a type of our body, which is God’s temple, and our soul, 
which is the throne of the Holy Ghost. 

By the outer court, where the sacrifices were slain and 
consumed by fire, one may understand the purgative way, in 
which one begins to prepare oneself, through mortification 
and penance, through the destruction of one’s bodily passions, 
to lead a Christian life; by the Aoly place, where the altar of 
incense was, and the “loaves of proposition” were placed, the 
iMuminative way, in which one progresses towards perfection 
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through prayer, frequent reception of the holy Sacraments, 
and the practice of all virtues; by the holy of holes the 
illuminative way, in which one lives in the greatest perfec- 
tion and repose in God, which is possible of attainment here 
on earth. 

The sacred tent consisted of manifold curtains of twisted 
linen, the colours of which, blue, purple, and scarlet, were so 
artistically interwoven and adorned with embroidery, that they 
formed but one whole. Over these curtains were two coverings 
of goat’s hair, a third of red coloured ram’s hides, and, finally, 
a fourth of blue coloured hide; these coverings served 
partly as a protection for the precious dyed curtains that 
were underneath, and partly as a roof towards the sky. The 
holy Fathers have accommodated these curtains and cover- 
ings to various interpretations. The most excellent are 
these: their marvellous interweaving into one whole 
expresses the unity of the Church, since all the faithful, 
adorned with the most various virtues, form only one temple 
of God ; the precious and variegated colours and embroidery 
betoken the manifold gifts and graces, which One and the 
same Spirit effects in the faithful, and the various virtues 
which in each one of the faithful, in differing ways and in 
greater or less degree, shine forth, because the Holy Ghost 
works variously in their hearts, whilst the foundation on 
which this embroidery and these colours are wrought, is 
ever the same—unity in love, patience, and peace. Then, 
as the fourfold curtains were drawn over the tent, so the 
faithful are thereby admonished to lift their hearts to God 
continually by sighs and prayers unheard of men, and by 
the flame of their holy desires. The covering of goat’s 
hair, of which the rough clothing of penance is woven, 
says St Gregory (Moral. lib. 30, c. 6), signifies the sharpness 
of penance ; and the red-coloured ram’s skin, according to 
St Augustine, the Blood with which in His Passion and 
theirs, Christ and the holy martyrs dyed their bodies; while 
the covering of skins dyed sky-blue was symbolical of the 
hope of heavenly blessedness. “The embroidered and so 
richly coloured curtains could not have retained their beauty, 
if they had not been covered and protected above with these 
coverings of goat’s hair and rough skins, which kept off the 
wind and rain, and sheltered them from all damage through 
the weather,” says St Gregory (Moral. lib. 35, c. 19), and 
thence draws the conclusion, that those souls who with 
Mary enjoy the holy calm of solitude, and so retain their 
spiritual beauty, should honour and pray for those who are 
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busied, like Martha, with the service of souls, and with the 
ministration of the word for the edification of the body of 
Christ, and whose toil contributes to their calm and the 
preservation of their beauty. 

The seven-branched candlestick is a type of Christ, “the 
Light of the world,” of the Holy Ghost with His Seven 
Gifts, of the Gospel, of the light of faith, which we should 
use with the utmost diligence. 

The loaves of proposition are a symbol of the most 
holy Eucharist, in which our High Priest Jesus Christ gives 
Himself as the Bread of Life to be our Food. They were 
called “loaves of proposition” [or show-bread], ze. bread 
continually set forth, because Jesus Christ in this most 
holy Sacrament offers Himself every moment on behalf of 
all His members, and because He is continually present in 
this Sacrament, of Whose Presence we should be continually 
mindful, and turn towards It the eyes of our souls, con- 
vinced, that He too looks upon us unceasingly. These 
loaves were covered with frankincense, to signify that the 
means, always to keep oneself in Christ’s Presence, is con- 
tinual prayer; they were sprinkled with salt, which betokens 
the purity, with which we should appear and offer sacrifice 
before the Lord. 

The golden censer typifies the sweet fragrance of Christ’s 
intercession, whereby He ever stands before God on our 
behalf in heaven, and also the prayer of the faithful in the 
Name of Jesus. The glowing coals that kindled the incense, 
and had to be taken from the altar of burnt offering, signify 
that His intercession is a continual setting-forth of His 
Cross and Passion, an oblation of His merits, and the 
prayers of the just are only meritorious and well-pleasing to 
God through the Sacrifice of His Death. The incense, 
which was burnt on the altar of incense before the holy of 
holies as well as in the censer, consisted of an artificial 
mixture of myrrh, onycha, sweet-smelling galbanum, and 
the finest frankincense; it must all be ground to dust; no 
one might make such incense for his own use: “What man 
soever shall. make the like,” said the Lord, “to enjoy the 
smell thereof, he shall perish out of his people” (Exod. xxx. 
34-38). The various spices signify the characteristics of a 
prayer that is well-pleasing to God, which are: faith, con- 
fidence, humility, bound together by the spirit of contrition, 
of interior and exterior mortification. The crushing to 
powder takes place when a soul penetrates into the inmost 
recesses of the heart, and expels thence all unholy, impure, 
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imperfect intentions, and every attachment to the creatures 
and to her own will, and thus, as it were, walks before God 
in dust and ashes, and annihilates herself in His eyes. With 
the perfume of this holy incense a man pleases himself, if, 
instead of offering to God the virtues he possesses, he turns 
them to his own use, makes his offering proudly, esteeming 
himself highly, and delighting in his own virtues and in the 
praise of men, he slays his soul. A virtuous soul annihilates 
herself, burning with love, and gives to God all that she has 
received from His grace, only keeping to herself what 
perhaps the brightness of His grace has not yet made clear 
to her. On the other hand, instead of being a sweet 
fragrance of Jesus Christ, whilst one gives back to Him all 
that one is continually receiving through the anointing of 
His grace, the proud are a hateful odour before God, and 
offer themselves unceasingly to the devil, whilst they honour 
with a deadly audacity him whom Scripture calls “the god 
of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4) and the “king over all the 
children of pride” (Job xli. 25). There are many ways, says 
St Augustine (Confess. i, c. 17), in which a man, without 
thinking that he does it, offers sacrifice to the apostate 
angels. 

The ark of the covenant, overlaid on all sides with gold, 
is wholly a type of Jesus Christ, in Whom all treasures of 
wisdom are hid (Col. ii. 3). It was made of the finest cedar- 
wood, which is said to be incorruptible; the wood typifies 
the humanity, the gold the godhead, of Christ. The pro- 
pitiatory [or mercy-seat] signifies, according to St Augustine, 
the mercy of God, and the reconciliation which has come to 
pass through the Blood of Christ, and has opened to us the 
way to the throne of God. The Blessed Virgin Mary, also, 
is called in the Litany of Loreto the “Ark of the Covenant,” 
because she was created, pre-eminently, to be God’s dwelling- 
place. Her holy body has not seen corruption, her soul is 
radiant with the most pure gold of the fairest virtues; in her 
dwelt the Lawgiver of the New Covenant, and the true 
Manna, He Whom God has appointed to be High Priest for 
ever. The golden pot filled with manna, that was in the 
ark of the covenant, is, according to St Augustine, grace; the 
rod of Aaron that blossomed is the Priesthood, the tables of 
the covenant are the law. This is taught by the Priesthood ; 
but it will enter fruitlessly into our ears, unless the power and 
the unction of grace fill our hearts like a hidden manna and 
enable us to fulfil with joy what is commanded us. Two 
cherubim cover the propitiatory with their wings, because 
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beneath these shadows they venerate hidden mysteries. They 
face one another, because the two Testaments bear witness 
to each other with a marvellous harmony of the truths which 
are promised in the Old Testament, and fulfilled in the 
New. Their faces are directed towards the propitiatory, 
to signify that we continually direct our eyes to the Divine 
mercy, and that the faithful may surely know that whatever 
progress they make in the way of perfection, they owe it 
all to the mercy of God. 


III 


The Scholar—Good Master! From your instruction it 
has become plain to me how nobly, how sublimely, the 
types of the Old Testament point to the fulfilment in the 
New. If the Jews only understood or apprehended in a 
limited and incomplete way the significance of these types 
—and one must believe they did as much as this, else why 
had God given these types to them?—their hearts must 
have swelled with a noble pride, with thankfulness and love 
to the Lord, Who had given them so grand a vision, manifested 
in wonderful symbols. I comprehend now the rapture and 
the inspired joy with which the patriarchs, the Prophets, and 
the fathers of the Old Covenant, proclaimed and sang God’s 
mighty deeds, which they saw in symbols and manifestations, 
which they welcomed in love and faith with glowing hearts; 
I comprehend the fervour of the royal psalmist David, 
whereby he breathed into his songs such life and warmth 
that the notes of his harp ring through all the centuries, 
and find their echo on the lips of the Son of God and of 
His holy Church. 

I can imagine, too, that the consciousness of so high an 
election, and the sense of possessing a Divine worship so 
rich in types, so full of meaning, and so practical in its 
teaching, as the Synagogue possessed, and daily and yearly 
brought before the people, might well be a temptation to 
the Jewish Christians, who were yet weak in faith—the 
“ Hebrews,” to whom our Epistle is addressed—in the midst 
of trials and persecutions which they had to undergo because 
of their entrance into the Christian Religion. 

But how clearly, on the other hand, the fulfilment of the 
types of the Old Testament in Christianity shines forth !— 
a fulfilment, which is immeasurably more sublime than all 
the types could proclaim beforehand. The words have now 
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an altogether different sound to my ears: “Christ, the 
High Priest of the good things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of 
this creation . . . by His own Blood entered once into the 
Holy Place of heaven, having obtained an eternal redemption. 
For if the blood of goats and of oxen . . . sanctifies such as 
are defiled, to the cleansing of the flesh, how much more 
shall the Blood of Christ, Who by the Holy Ghost offered 
Himself without spot to God, cleanse our conscience from 
dead works, to serve the living God?” 

The Master—My son, what we have learned to-day is 
only the least possible glimpse of those sublime prophecies, 
types, and symbols of the Old Testament. What light 
would be given you, and with what a fire of love would your 
heart glow, if you could comprehend the fulness of the 
teaching and of the types, whereby God instructed, educated, 
and led His chosen people—and if you could behold the fulfil- 
ment of all these symbols in the full light of the heavenly 
tabernacle, wherein the Eternal High Priest dwells! Yet 
we hope that through the mercy of God this joy will one 
day be vouchsafed us. In the meantime it is better and 
of more importance to us to hold our place in the midst 
between the symbols of the Old Testament and their future 
fulfilment in the heavenly Jerusalem—to remain steadfast, 
that is, in our holy Church. That holy Church is the first 
fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies and symbols 
—and as these prophecies and symbols were for the Jews 
the school of preparation for the Catholic Church, so the 
Church, with her doctrines and her Sacraments, is, in 
turn, the school of preparation for our entry into the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the eternal, glorified Church of our 
High Priest Jesus Christ. 

At the beginning of our instruction, my dear son, you 
made a beautiful application of the content of our Epistle, 
making use of its teaching to stimulate your soul to a pious 
and devout observance of the sacred way of the Cross; you 
called that way of the Cross a Pontifical progress to the 
heights of Golgotha, to the Sacrifice of Blood offered upon 
the Cross; you can, too, rightly and justly, call every going 
up to the Altar to offer the Sacrifice of the Holy Mass a 
way of the Holy Cross. For the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is nothing else than the unbloody offering of the bloody 
Sacrifice of the Cross, as the Lord Jesus said at His 
institution of the Mass: “So often as you do this, do it for 
a commemoration of Me.” As the Old Testament types 
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point to the Sacrifice of the Cross, so they point also to 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass; so you may apply details of 
these symbols, namely, the exact commands as to the purity 
and careful performance of those typical sacrifices, to your 
preparation for the daily Sacrifice of the Holy Mass. In the 
light of the Old Testament types, and in the passage to 
their New Testament fulfilment, in imitation of the Saviour, 
in loving union with Him on the “ Pontifical progress” of 
His Passion, you will find the best preparation that heart 
could conceive for the daily offering of the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

The Scholar—Oh that we had all offered our holy 
Sacrifice to God the Lord with such preparation! Recogztabo 
Tibi annos meos in amaritudine anime mee. But I desire to 
make the most earnest intention thus to do in the time 
to come. JDzxz, nunc ce@pi. Good Master, are your words 
also applicable to the faithful who are not priests? 

The Master.— Undoubtedly. Since Christ, our High 
Priest, is the Head of His Church, every member of that 
Church has therefore a priestly character, which he has 
received through the anointing of the Holy Ghost in 
Baptism. Ordained priests manifest their special character 
through the performance of the holy Mysteries, and the 
ministration of the means of grace instituted by Christ— 
the faithful, on the other hand, manifest their priestly 
character received in Baptism by partaking of the holy 
Mysteries, and by receiving the means of grace which the 
priests administer. For both, priests and faithful, the same 
preparation is therefore necessary. The priest must be 
prepared for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice even as 
the faithful must be for taking part in It, and in the receiv- 
ing of Holy Communion both—dispenser and receiver, priest 
and faithful—are one with each other, and joined in closest 
union with our eternal High Priest Jesus Christ, the Author 
of the holy Sacraments. The going of the priest to the 
Altar, then, and his passage through the faithful, typifies 
that “Pontifical progress,’ which our holy Church with all 
her children, under the leadership of our High Priest Jesus 
Christ, makes through this earthly life to the heavenly 
tabernacle of eternity. There will all who are redeemed 
through the blood of Christ enter with Him, the High Priest 
of the good things to come, into the everlasting Jerusalem, 
there is the “eternal redemption” “obtained” in all its 
fulness. “Therefore He is the Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment; that by means of His Death, for the redemption of 
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those transgressions which were under the former testament, 
they that are called may receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance, in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

This sacred Passiontide, with the Easter Festival at its 
close, is a liturgical setting-forth, as well of the Old Testa- 
ment types as of the blood-stained Way of the Cross, and 
Sacrifice, of our Lord Jesus Christ, as also of that way of the 
Passion which will lead us from this earthly time into the 
tabernacle of eternity. So then we will use this holy 
Passiontide truly and conscientiously, that we may one day 
receive the promised inheritance, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 


PALM SUNDAY 


EPISTLE, Philippians ii. 5-11.—“ Brethren, let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus ; Who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God ; but emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habit 
found as a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross. For which cause God also hath 
exalted Him, and hath given Him a Name which is above all 
names; that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
God the Father.” 


The Scholar—Good Master! No one will deny, that 
human understanding and comprehension encounter grave 
difficulties in the interpretation of to-day’s Epistle. So faras 
was in my power, I have tried to gain a clear idea of its 
meaning, but my comprehension of it comes to an end with 
the opening words. So much I think I have understood: St 
Paul’s desire is to exhort the Philippians, among whom, 
through judaising influences, dissensions and divisions had 
arisen, to humble unity and brotherly charity. This he does 
in the words: “Brethren let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” With that sentence the Apostle sets 
Jesus Christ before their eyes as our Example and Pattern, 
but immediately afterwards he declares the unfathomable 
mysteries of our Lord’s Being, saying: “ Who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God” 
z.é., that He was indeed and truly God. How utterly over- 
whelming it is to see set forth, as the Pattern for our imita- 
tion, none other than God Himself! When the Apostle 
further says that the Lord Jesus, our Example, emptied 
Himself, that He took the form of a servant, and humbled 
Himself, one might reply: We are indeed already servants, 
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poor, mean, sinful men, and we can scarcely find it a diffi- 
culty, if we are enjoined to take the state of servitude as our 
pattern, and to humble ourselves ; for we simply need to 
show ourselves as we really are. 

Still more difficult is the task, when it is set before us in 
this connection, to imitate the Lord Jesus in His obedience, 
which was an obedience untothe Death of the Cross. For 
we are by nature no longer obedient, but are become 
disobedient through sin. 

When the Apostle proceeds: “ For which cause God also 
hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a Name which is 
above all names: that in the Name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father,” St Paul 
by these words seems only to summon us to thanksgiving, for 
the glorification which the heavenly Father has bestowed upon 
the Son of Man in reward for His voluntary humiliation— 
not to our own imitation of a glory and splendour which 
cannot be imitated, but only admired and praised. You 
see, good Master, that I have again set before you a fine piece 
of work, through my dullness and my desire for knowledge. 

The Master—\ undertake it with joy, in order to edify us 
both in the noble teaching of Paul the Apostle-prince. In 
the first place, I may banish from your mind the fear you 
seem to have experiencd because the exalted Person of the 
Son of God is set before us as the Pattern for our imitation: 
“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
You find this thought utterly overwhelming; but I can tell 
you it is marvellously attractive, inexpressibly sublime, and 
continually finds its practical expression in the life of grace 
and redemption. When two things, most unlike, and far 
removed from each other, must come together, one of two 
things must happen—either the meaner object must raise 
itself to the more exalted, or that which is higher and more 
sublime must condescend to the lower and meaner. It is the 
second that has come to pass in our redemption, and ever 
takes place in the life of grace and the work of human 
salvation. God the Lord, in His mercy, power, and wisdom, 
unites the Highest with the lowest—Himself with men. 
This union first took place in the womb of the most blessed 
Virgin Mary. Mary, too, this pure Flower of Nazareth, this 
immaculate Maiden, more pure than angels, feared, when the 
Mystery of the Incarnation was announced to her. Quomodo 
fiet tstud? “ How shall this be done?” said the Virgin, 
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trembling. But the Angel answered her: “Fear not, Mary! 
The power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.” And 
the Most High God came down into the Virgin’s womb. 
Therefore she says: ‘“‘ He hath regarded the humility of His 
handmaid ; for, behold, from henceforth, all generations shall 
call me Blessed. Because He that is mighty hath done great 
things to me: and holy is His Name.” This union is 
mystically repeated, as often as a soul is joined to our Lord 
Jesus Christ through grace. Therefore the Apostle could 
say: “Be you like-minded with Christ,” not as though we 
could of ourselves rise up to the spirit of Christ, but because 
the Son of God in His mercy has bent down to our spirit, 
that He may lift us up to Himself. But we could not 
imitate Jesus Christ, we could not be like-minded with Him, 
if He had only come to us as God alone, the holy and eternal, 
therefore He has “emptied Himself,” has “taken the form of 
a servant,” has become like us, and was in all things found | 
as a man—has even taken the guilt of men’s sins upon Him- 
self, and become obedient unto death, and that the Death of 
the Cross. Thus He has merited grace for us to imitate 
Him, to become like-minded with Himself. 

You found, then, that it seems unnecessary to imitate 
Christ in His humiliation, in the taking of the form of a 
servant, since, without such following of Him, we are merely 
servants, and through sin are sufficiently abased. But look 
still closer! It is not said: Christ became a servant, Christ 
laid aside His Godhead, and became a mere man, but: 
Christ took the form of a servant, He emptied Himself, not 
He surrendered His Being, for He remained what He was, 
the Son of God, the Second Person of the Godhead, eternally 
One in Substance with the Father and the Holy Ghost, in 
the form of a servant, beneath the veil of the poor, lowly 
creature, and in this “form” He exercised obedience— 
obedience even to the Death of the Cross. Besides, the 
Apostle does not bid us become servants, or to become base, 
for we are both already—but he bids us (as you have very 
truly observed) show ourselves to be what we are, ze., poor, 
weak, sinful men and servants of God—that we may be 
humble, loving, thankful, repentant, ready to do penance, as 
befits us. Thus we shall be like-minded with Christ, Who, 
that He might be like us, was minded to humble Himself to 
a state that was not His own, that He might lift us up to be 
of one mind with Him. 
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The Master.—To-day’s Epistle is one of the fullest in 
meaning of all the Apostle’s instructions. St Augustine 
occupies himself with our text in more than twenty places of 
his writings; St Hilary refers to it fourteen times in his 
work on the Psalms alone; St Chrysostom wrote two 
exhaustive homilies upon it. The number of later 
theologians who have made it the object of their study is 
very great. The text offers us, in bold lines, a picture of 
Christ of the deepest dogmatic significance. Christ the Lord 
comes before us in His eternal Divine Being: “He was in 
the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” The same Christ then appears in human form: “ He 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man;” and 
finally, it is the same Christ Who was “exalted, that every 
knee should bow to Him, of those that are in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth.” So we have, in the Apostle’s 
words, in His threefold state: before He was on earth, when 
He was on earth, and after He was on earth—ever the same 
Son of God and Son of Man, Who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, as One God lives and reigns from eternity to 
eternity. The Apostle’s mind revolves, with one bright flash 
of spiritual illumination, the whole Life of Jesus, as it came 
forth in its rising, proceeding from the womb of eternity, as 
it enlightened this world of ours during its earthly course, 
and as it found its completion in its return to the throne of 
eternity. 

St Paul says of Christ : “ He was in the form of God”— 
in forma Det. As to these words, St Augustine cries out: 
“ How glorious a Majesty! Who can grasp the full meaning 
of what is said: That He was in the form of God, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God. Who can 
comprehend it? Whose spirit can excogitate such a 
mystery? What tongue can express it?” While St 
Chrysostom says: “Tell me, is the ‘form of a servant’ 
merely the effectual power of the servant, or is it the 
nature of the servant? Undoubtedly, you reply, the nature 
of the servant. Well, then! the ‘form of God, in like 
manner, is not merely an effectual power, but a Divine 
Nature.” This answer—that the Apostle Paul meant to 
express the same essential Godhead of Jesus Christ with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost—is that of all the rest of the 
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holy Fathers and interpreters of Scripture. St Augustine, 
especially, explains from this passage the ground on which 
Christ did not esteem it “robbery ” to call Himself equal with 
God. “For”—so he says—‘“robbery is the usurpation, and 
appropriation to oneself, of what is not one’s own, while here 
there is no question of what is another’s, but of His own 
proper Nature and Being.” St Chrysostom perceives in the 
Apostle’s words the whole mystery of the Incarnation of the 
Divine Word: the Unity of Person, the duality of Natures, 
in Christ, and the refutation of all heresies which in the first 
centuries had arisen against the Person of our All-holy Lord 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ. 


Ill 


The Master—The Apostle proceeds: “ He emptied Him- 
self” The Divine Word, inflamed with love towards the 
human race, and His Divine Nature not being capable of a 
Self-emptying, took the form of a servant; and in this 
condition emptied and humbled Himself; He Who had no 
part in flesh, took flesh for thy sake; He Who had no body, 
and was inaccessible to corporeal touch, for thy sake let 
Himself be handled by His creatures; He Who was eternally 
perfect, made Himself capable of growth; He Who cannot 
change, vouchsafed to make progress; He Who was rich, 
appeared to the world in a stable; He Who covers the skies 
with clouds, was wrapped in swaddling-clothes ; He Who was 
a King, was laid ina manger. St Bernard (Sermo II. super 
“ Missus est”) says: “ In Christ, length was joined to short- 
ness, width to narrowness, height to depth, depth to shallow- 
ness, light to darkness, the Eternal Word to a little Child, 
the Living Fountain to thirst, the Bread of Life to torment- 
ing hunger. Behold, how Omnipotence suffered itself to be 
ruled, how Wisdom received instruction, how Power suffered 
Itself to be supported ; how the Son of God, Who feeds the 
Angels, was nourished with a little milk, how as a little 
Child He cried, and so consoles the miserable! Behold how 
Joy was afflicted, how Constancy trembled, how the Power of 
Healing suffered, how Life died, how Strength became 
weak! But this Sorrow creates joy, this Fear gives strength, 
this Death brings Life.” Thus then the Son of God emptied 
Himself and took the form of a servant—He, Who was in 
the form of God, that is, Who was of one Essence with the 
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Father; He emptied Himself of His power and glory, but 
not of His goodness and mercy. : 

The Self-emptying of the Son of God was most especially 
expressed in His strange humiliation in the eyes of men, 
and particularly of His own chosen people. To the mass of 
the ordinary populace, and not less to their leaders and rulers, 
the office and the Divinity of their Messias was hidden, or 
at the least closely veiled; the disciples of John, yes, even 
many of His own disciples and followers renounced Him, and 
would follow Him no more. “Will you also go away?” 
His closest acquaintances asked in astonishment: “How 
came this Man by this wisdom and miracles? Is not this 
the carpenter’s Son? Is not His Mother called Mary, and 
His brethren James, and Joseph, and Simon, and Jude? 
And His sisters, are they not all with us? Whence, there- 
fore, hath He all these things? And they were scandalised 
in His regard” (Matth. xiii. 54-57). To how many mis- 
understandings, mistakes, suspicions, injuries, persecutions, 
dangers to His life, was the Divine Saviour exposed! They 
took Him for a miserable being, yes, even for a madman, for 
one possessed with a devil. There were only a few who, 
spiritually enlightened, and in humble faith, from the teach- 
ing and miracles of our dear Lord recognised His Godhead 
through the veil of His Manhood’s humiliation. For all the 
rest, even for His Apostles themselves, the saying of the 
Lord Jesus at the Last Supper held good: “So long a time 
have I been with you; and have you not known Me?” 
(John xiv. 9). And he even extended His Self-emptying 
and Self-humiliation by obedience to His own creatures: 
He was subject to His parents, He submitted to the law of 
circumcision, as well as to the other laws of the Synagogue, 
and to secular authority. His whole life is one unbroken 
chain of works of obedience in the discharge of His mission of 
redemption. He was “obedient unto death, even the Death 
of the Cross.” Herein lies the climax, the summit, of the 
Self-emptying of our Lord. Death is not a law of nature, 
but a result of sin. He who succumbs to death is reckoned as 
one who has part with sin, and therefore with its consequence, 
death. Inasmuch then as Jesus Christ, the Sinless and All- 
pure, took death upon Himself, He submitted Himself to the 
decree of God as holy and just towards the sinner, and as if 
He Himself were worthy of death and to be reckoned such 
by men. 

The Scholar—Good Master, I must tell you here, how 
fearful, how crushing, I feel this deep truth to be, every time 
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I make the sacred Way of the Cross, and especially at the 
first Station: “ Jesus is condemned to death.” The ignominy, 
the humiliation, which the Divine Saviour took upon Him- 
self at this Station, seems to me greater than all the 
ignominy and humiliation of His whole Life. .The crime 
which man committed at this first Station seems to me 
greater than all other crimes committed against the Son of 
God ; the sin of the first Station seems to me a devilish sin 
in comparison with all other human sins. Even Pilate him- 
self wished to have no part in it. “Jesus is condemned to 
death!” Who? by whom? wherefore? where? how? The 
Son of God, the Second Person of the Godhead, the Saviour 
and Redeemer of mankind, the beloved Son of the Eternal 
Father, the Joy and Delight of all heaven, the Upholder of 
the universe, Who rules the stars in their courses, without 
Whose power and love not a little blade of grass can grow, 
no tiny worm move itself in the dust, no little fish play in 
the waves—Who commands the storms and disperses the 
clouds—the Lord and King of heaven and earth—our Brother, 
Friend, Redeemer, and Saviour—He stands there in the form 
of a servant, in the sight of heaven and earth—He, the Judge 
of the living and the dead, is judged, is condemned—con- 
demned to death by those whom He willed to redeem—by 
sinners and criminals—on the very scene of His benefits—in 
the splendour of His immaculate innocence, sanctity, and 
justice! O wondrous Drama, in sight of which heaven grows 
dark and earth trembles! Say, can there be a crime 
amongst men greater than that which the most miserable, 
most worthless creature, man, commits, as he judges the Lord 
of life, condemns and delivers Him to death? 

The Master.—Truly, it takes its place beside that crime 
which the highest of the angels committed, when he willed 
to be like God, to uplift himself above the Most High, and 
thus, as it were, to annihilate His Godhead ! 

“He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the Death of the Cross.” If death is something 
repellant and horrible even to men who are corrupted and 
disordered by sin—what horror must it have for a sound 
and perfect man, who has never known the germ of death 
within him. And how utterly horrible it must have been 
for the God-Man, Who died not even a natural, but so 
violent a death. With the Death of the Cross the self- 
emptying of our Lord was perfected; for the punishment 
of crucifixion was the most terrible, and at the same time 
the most disgraceful, of all punishments. Death on the 
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cross is noted in Holy Scripture as a criminal death on 
which there lay a special curse. The Cross on Golgotha was 
the visible and evident presentment of the deepest ignominy 
and degradation imaginable —it was so in the eye of the 
Mosaic Law, and no less so according to the sentiment of 
the Jewish people and their rulers, and even according to 
the judgment of paganism; for according to Roman Law 
only slaves could be scourged and crucified; the Mosaic 
Law, on the contrary, knew nothing of the punishment of 
crucifixion. Therefore the Cross was “unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness” (1 Cor. i. 
23). This most terrible and most disgraceful of all kinds of 
death Christ bore, not alone, but in the midst of two 
notorious common criminals, as the most notorious of all, 
and the mark of the scoffs of the by-standers. 

One special agony, which the holy Evangelists record in 
the course of the Death of the Cross, was reached in the 
Passion and humiliation of the Son of God. In the midst 
of the bitterest pains of death, sustained and supported 
until now by the consciousness of the nearness of His 
heavenly Father, the Redeemer prayed: “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” (Matth. xxvii. 46). Deeper 
Christ could not go in His humiliation. The dereliction, 
of which the Lord complained, was no result of despair, for 
from that lowest depth of agony the Redeemer still called 
upon “ His God”: “My God, My God ...;” it betokened, 
rather, the beginning of the last strife with death, the closing 
agony. Jesus felt Himself forsaken; He could not otherwise 
die, since the Sacred Humanity committed Itself to God, and 
in this dereliction He tasted death and death’s bitterness. 
“He who upholds all things by the word of His power” 
(Heb. i. 3), emptied Himself in His deepest humiliation to 
this point, that he renounced the exercise of that Almighty 
Power through which His Humanity was sustained in its 
earthly existence, and yielded Himself in the midst of that 
dereliction to death, which could have no right in Him the 
Sinless and the Just, but which, in the midst of the sin and 
the guilt of sin, which the Lord Jesus took on Himself in 
Gethsemani and bore upon the Cross, had received power 
over His life. It was the last step of that Self-emptying of 
the Son of God, which had its foundation and its origin in 
the heavenly Father’s decree of the world’s salvation—that 
Self-emptying which, historically, began in the Incarnation, 
and continued through the whole Life of our dear Saviour in 
countless acts of humiliation and self-abasement, until, in 
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His last moment, at the Lord’s Death not only was the 
power of the Godhead—/orma Dei—withdrawn, even in its 
slightest and last operations, but even the “equality with 
God ”—esse Se equalem Deo—as it were disappeared. 

St Augustine (Enarr. in Psalm 67) cries: “Why shouldst 
thou be angry, O humankind, that thine end is death, since 
the end of thy Lord was nothing else than death? Thou 
shouldst rather be angry that thou art unwilling to die. 
Let us endure death with patient submission after the 
example of Him Who was in no way guilty of death, and 
yet willed to die.” 


IV 


The Masier.—Now, after having well studied the supreme 
type of humility in the Self-emptying and humiliation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in His obedience to death upon the 
Cross, it is fitting that we should turn our attention to the 
imitation of our Lord, for it is to this end that He has 
left us His example —that we should become, as the 
Apostle expresses it, like-minded with Himself. As Moses 
(Exod. xxv.) was commanded to build a tabernacle accord- 
ing to the pattern shown to him on Mount Sinai, with the 
words: “Look and make it according to the pattern, that 
was shown thee in the mount” (verse 40), so too ought 
Christians to have continually before their eyes the pattern 
of the Saviour crucified for them upon Mount Calvary, and 
according to this pattern to build up the tabernacle of their 
soul with virtues, to sanctify and adorn it as the temple of 
God the Lord. Hoc enim sentite in vobis, quod et tn Christo 
Jesu—that is to say, that mind, that sentiment, that humility, 
that mercy, that peace, that charity, which you perceive in 
Jesus Christ, should also be found in you (St Anselm). 

God humbles Himself, and dost thou, poor man, desire to 
exalt thyself? Thou shunnest humility, as if it were 
something dishonourable and humiliating—thou deceivest 
thyself. Humility was esteemed by God, humility is God’s 
very mark of distinction. Humility will give thee honour 
and distinction, because it makes thee like thy God. Pride, 
on the contrary, makes thee common and despicable, because 
it deforms thee, makes thee unlike God and like the devil. 
Humility exalted the Lord Jesus Christ, and gave Him a 
Name which is above all names; so humility can honour and 
exalt thee too, thou little humankind (St Chrysostom). St 
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Leo says (Serm. II. De Resurrectione): “Be you of one 
mind with Christ Jesus, Whose humility no rich man may 
scorn, no man of exalted station despise. For no human 
fortune can climb so high as to dare to hold that a disgrace 
which Christ, Who was and remained God, did not deem 
unworthy of Himself.” And again: “In Christ you must 
learn to love again your own nature. For as Christ did not 
lose His riches because He willed to become poor, through 
His humility did not prejudice His glory, through His 
Death wrought no injury to His eternity—so you also must 
tread in His footsteps and despise earthly things, that you 
may attain to heavenly.” 

The great St Gregory says nobly (Moral. lib. 34, c. 21 sgg.): 
« All must understand, that God the Lord resists the proud, 
but gives His grace to the humble; all must understand, that he 
whose heart is exalted with pride is unclean before God. All 
must understand: ‘Why exaltest thou thyself, thou dust and 
ashes?’ All must understand what the Lord speaks: ‘ Learn 
of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.’ For to this end 
has the Only-Begotten Son of God taken upon Himself the 
form of our weakness—for this the Invisible not only became 
visible, but made Himself an object of contempt—for this 
He endured mockery and shame, insult and injury, sufferings 
and tortures, that as the God Who humbled Himself He 
might teach and instruct proud humanity. How great a 
virtue, then, must humility be, if He Who is high above all 
estimation, that He might teach us this one virtue humbled 
and abased Himself even to the suffering of death? The 
pride of the devil was the origin of his ruin—the humiliation 
of God was the instrument of our redemption. Our enemy, 
who was created great among all beings, desired to become 
higher than all others—our Redeemer, on the contrary, 
Who was and remained higher than all, was not ashamed 
to humble Himself and to become less than all. The author 
of death spoke: ‘I will climb up to heaven;’ the Author of 
Life said: ‘My Soul is filled with bitterness, and My life 
hath drawn nigh to hell.’ The one said: ‘I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of heaven;’ the Other spoke to the 
poor human race that had been exiled from Paradise: 
‘Behold, I come quickly, and will dwell in the midst of 
thee. The one said: ‘I will sit in the mountain of the 
covenant, in the sides of the north, the city of the great 
King’ (Ps. xlvii. 3); the Other: ‘I am a worm and no 
man, the reproach of men, and the outcast of the people.’ 
The one said: ‘I will ascend above the height of the clouds, 
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I will be like the Most High;’ the Other, that ‘He was in 
the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant.’ ... The one teaches his subjects ever to strive 
after what is high, to climb above all others, to exalt 
themselves above all men in haughtiness of spirit, and to 
set themselves in opposition to the power of the Creator ; 
the Other took upon Himself spitting, blows, the crown of 
thorns, the Death of the Cross, and said: ‘If any man will 
be My servant, let him follow me.’ Since then our Divine 
Redeemer reigns over the hearts of the humble, while that 
leviathian is called the king of the proud, it is evident that 
the clearest sign of the reprobate is pride, while, on the 
contrary, the surest token of the elect is humility. Indeed, 
according as a man is humble or proud he can tell which 
king he serves, and carries about him the sign of reprobation 
or of election.” 

Beautifully, too, St Leo expresses himself in the following 
brief sentence (Epist. ad Dioscorum): “The whole wisdom 
of Christian discipline and teaching consists, not in a multi- 
tude of words, not in the art of controversy, not in 
striving after renown and honour, but in true and voluntary 
humility, which our Lord Jesus Christ, from His Mother’s 
womb to His Death upon the Cross, with all His Divine 
energy chose, exercised, and taught.” 


aA 


The Mastey—\t remains then for us loyally to practise 
the imitation of Christ in His humility, in His charity, and 
in His obedience, that we may become truly like to Him, 
may suffer and die with Him, and with Him obtain the 
resurrection to eternal glory. That we may rightly encour- 
age ourselves to this. imitation of Christ in His humiliation, 
we must now turn our eyes to the exaltation and glorification 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as set forth by the Apostle: “For 
which cause God also hath exalted Him, and hath given 
Him a Name which is above all names: that in the Name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory 
of God the Father.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, this glorification and this 
reward cannot refer surely to our Lord’s Godhead, since 
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as God the Lord He cannot receive any increase to His 
glory, because He is eternally perfect, eternally blessed. 
This glorification and reward must refer then to the Divine 
Humanity. 

The Master—Perfectly right. Yet you must ever hold 
fast the truth, that it is a real and true reward which the 
Lord Jesus Christ obtained and merited through His 
humiliation and His obedience to the Death of the Cross ; 
for it is said in the mysterious Apocalypse (v. 12-14): “ The 
Lamb that was slain is worthy to receive power, and 
divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and benediction. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them: I heard all saying: 
To Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, 
benediction, and honour, and glory, and power, for ever and 
ever. And the four living creatures said: Amen. And the 
four and twenty ancients fell down on their faces, and 
adored Him that liveth for ever and ever.” 

The exaltation and glorification of Christ is understood 
in six ways by the holy Fathers: 

1. As the Resurrection from the dead. Because Christ 
was obedient unto death, therefore he merited to rise again 
the First from death, and so to destroy death both for 
Himself and for us. 

2. Because our Lord gave His sacred Body to be torn and 
wounded, therefore He merited the glorious characteristics 
of His Risen Body, namely (a) immortality, z¢, the eternal 
condition, henceforth, of His glorified Body ; (4) impassibility, 
z.¢., deliverance from corruption; (c) clarity, ze, impenetra- 
tion with the light of the Divine glory ; and (d@) delicacy and 
agility, whereby the glorified Body penetrates and flies 
through space with the swiftness of thought. 

3. The Redeemer has also merited, that in His human 
Nature He should be exalted above all Angels and Saints ; 

4. That He should sit at the right hand of God the 
Father ; J 

5. That He should exercise the power of judgment over 
the living and the dead. 

6. The Redeemer has, besides, obtained the lordship over 
the whole universe, so that as Lord and King of heaven and 
earth He rules the angels, men, and every creature. 

Here we must notice, that this exaltation, and the several 
points which are included in it, belonged already to Christ 
the Lord by virtue of the hypostatic union, as it is called— 
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2é. by virtue of His having taken our humanity into the 
Unity of His Person, while it was bestowed upon Him as a 
reward, in virtue of His merit which He acquired through 
His humiliation and His obedience to the Death of the 
Cross. 

This is evident, for the “Name” which the heavenly 
Father invested with reward and glory is the Name “ Jesus,” 
which was already bestowed upon the Son of God before He 
was conceived in His Mother’s womb: “Thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a Son; and thou shalt 
call His Name Jesus ;” and it is in this same Name “ Jesus ” 
which was bestowed upon the Divine Saviour after the com- 
pletion of His work of redemption, in its full signification and 
its entire accomplishment—bestowed upon Him as the Lord 
and King of heaven and earth, “at Whose Name every knee 
shall bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, I know that the Son of God 
already bore the Name of Jesus, before He was conceived in 
His Mother’s womb; I know that the Name Jesus was 
bestowed upon the Divine Saviour in an official and legal 
manner at His Circumcision, just as the name is now given 
at Baptism; I know that the Divine Redeemer then bore the 
Name of Jesus as His own proper Name all through His Life, 
and was known to all by this Name, so that to the Cross was 
fastened the inscription: “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” I know that it is said in the Acts of the Apostles 
(ii. 36), “God hath made this same Jesus both Lord and 
Christ,” and it is proclaimed to the world that there is 
salvation in no other name, because there is no other name 
given to men under heaven whereby they must be saved 
(iv. 12). I know that prayers made in the Name of Jesus are 
heard, that in the Name of Jesus countless miracles have 
been wrought. I know that the Name Jesus was borne forth 
into all the world by the Apostles, and that to this day that 
Name is preached by Christian missionaries to all peoples 
and nations; I know that the Name Jesus occurs countless 
times in our sacred Liturgy, and that Holy Church celebrates 
a special Festival in honour of that Most Holy Name. It 
seems all the more strange to me that theological science 
should assert, by a wealth of reasons, that by the Name that 
is so glorified, of which the Apostle Paul speaks in our 
Epistle, is meant not the Name “Jesus” but the Name 


“ Lord.” 
The Master.—Let us leave these questions to scholars to 
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decide amongst themselves, and that we may be at peace 
ourselves, let us say “The Lord Jesus,” and seek to know yet 
further what the holy Fathers teach us concerning this most 
sacred Name. They refer the Apostle’s expression, among 
other explanations, really to the Name of “God” and “Son 
of God,” which the heavenly Father bestowed upon the 
Messias, the Christ, ze. His Anointed, for His own. This 
Name alone excels all the names of all creatures, and before 
it all creatures bow the knee in adoration. This Name 
indeed Christ did not first receive in His Passion and Death, 
but He possessed it already from the moment of His Con- 
ception; yet its diffusion amongst men and the homage men 
pay to it began after the completion of His work of redemp- 
tion. In this sense it can certainly be said that by the 
“Name” in our Epistle of to-day the Name “ Lord” is to be 
understood, because through His work of redemption the 
Son of God first received as Man His Divine glory and His 
kingly lordship over the universe. Yet all this is included in 
the Name “Jesus,” the special, proper Name by which our 
Divine Saviour is called in the Epistle. The Name Jesus is 
also that which the Lord, as Saviour and Redeemer, has won 
to Himself through His humility and His obedience to death 
upon the Cross, as His rightful title; for through these He 
has become Redeemer and Saviour of the world, so that all 
men may call upon Him, acclaim Him, and adore Him as 
Jesus, ze. as their Redeemer and Saviour. 

St Jerome says: Christ the Lord is called “Saviour,” that 
is, “ Jesus,” because of the hidden mystery of His Godhead 
veiled beneath the human nature He took upon Himself... . 
Thou art God, and we knew it not. But through Thy 
Resurrection from the Death of the Cross that is revealed 
which before was hidden, and now Thy Name is known, 
celebrated, and adored, throughout the whole world. Therefore 
says the Prophet Isaias (xlv. 23, 24): “I have sworn by My- 
self, the word of justice shall go out of My mouth, and shall 
not return. For every knee shall be bowed to Me, and every 
tongue shall swear.” The prophet says thus in the Name of 
the Lord: “Mine is justice and empire.” To Him (to 
Christ) shall all come, and all who resist Him shall be put to 
shame. In the Lord (ze. through faith in Christ) all Israel 
shall be justified and praised. The word that I, your God, 
have spoken, shall not be spoken in vain, but shall be fulfilled 
in deed, so that all nations shall know Me as Christ, God and 
Lord, the Saviour of the world, shall bow the knee before 
Me, adore Me and swear by Me, no longer by idols, and that 
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they shall recognise their Lord and say: Mine are the justifi- 
cations (the graces) of the Gospel, and mine the empire of 
Christ, and the Kingdom belongs no more to the Jews alone, 
but to all the heathen nations—the Kingdom, ze. the Church, 
and salvation in Christ. 

St Augustine says: The Name Jesus signifies the whole 
work of salvation through Christ’s Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, which manifest, more than all other creations and works 
of God, the Divine wisdom, power, goodness, majesty, and all 
other attributes of God in their entirety. An old writer 
says: Majesty and love do not easily fill one another’s 
place. But by the Incarnation, and in our Lord Jesus, both 
majesty and love are joined together, and in brotherly 
concord made one; for what else is Jesus than the highest 
majesty in union with the highest love, from Whom are 
bestowed upon us redemption, grace, glory, all good things 
for body and soul, in this life and the next, and everlasting 
salvation? From this it follows that the Name “Jesus” 
is greater, more sacred, more worthy of honour, than that 
Name of God which the Jews did not dare to speak. The 
reason for this is, that the word “God” betokens God the 
Lord inasmuch as He is Lord and Creator; but “Jesus” 
signifies God the Lord insomuch as He is Saviour and 
Redeemer. Therefore as the benefit and the work of 
redemption is greater than that of creation, so too the Name 
“Jesus,” or Redeemer, is greater than the Name of “ God,” 
or Creator. 

Therefore the Church sings at the blessing of the Paschal 
Candle: “It would have profited us nothing to have been 
born, unless redemption had also been bestowed upon us.” 
Notice also, that the Name “ Redeemer” includes within it the 
Name of Creator, but not conversely, for redemption pre- 
supposes creation. And thus it comes to pass that all those 
sublime names, which are bestowed in Holy Scripture upon 
the Son of God, are included in the Name “Jesus,” so that 
this Name is called a Name above all names. 

So St Bernard says very beautifully (in Circumcis. 
serm. 2): “‘A Child is born to us, Isaias jubilantly 
prophesies, ‘a Son is given to us, and the government is 
upon His shoulder: and His Name shall be called, Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, God, Mighty Hero, Father of the world to 
come, Prince of Peace’ (Is. ix. 6). Great names, truly! 
But where is the Name that is above every name, the Name 
Jesus, in which every knee shall bow? Perhaps in all 
these names thou wilt find that Name, although, if one dare 
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so express it, pressed out and poured forth, ‘Thy Name 
is as oil poured out’ (Cant. i. 2). Thou hast, then, in all 
these appellations the Name Jesus; also, He could not be 
called the Saviour, if any one of these titles could not be 
applied to Him. 

“For have we not indeed proved Him to be Wonderful, 
in the changing of our wills? That is truly the beginning of 
our salvation, when we begin to detest what we once loved, 
to grieve over what we once delighted in, to embrace what we 
feared, to follow that from which we fled, to desire what 
we despised. Truly He is wonderful, Who works these 
wonders. 

“But not less must He manifest Himself as Counsellor 
in His choice of our penance and in the ordering of our 
life, that our zeal may not be without knowledge, nor our 
good will lack prudence. 

“In like manner we must prove Him to be our God in 
the remission, namely, of our former sins, since without this 
our salvation would not be possible, and none can forgive 
sins but God alone. Nor is it enough for our salvation 
unless we know Him as the Mzghty One in the conquest of 
our enemies, lest we should be once more overcome by the 
same lusts, and so our last state be worse than the first. 

“Does He seem, now, to lack anything as our Saviour ? 
Plainly, He would lack what we need the most, if He were 
not also the Father of the World to come, that through Him 
we may rise to immortality, who through the father of this 
present world (our father Adam) were born to death. 

“Yet this, too, is not enough, unless He also, as Prince of 
Peace, reconcile us with the Father, the Prince to Whom the 
kingdom is given, lest we should rise again to punishment, 
children not of salvation but of perdition. Truly His 
empire shall be multiplied, that He may be called by right 
the Saviour because of the multitude of those that shall be 
saved; and of His peace there shall be no end, that thou 
mayest know that true salvation, which can fear no decay.” 

“O blessed Name! O Oil, everywhere poured forth! 
How widely flows ... this mystical Oil? From heaven it 
flows down to Judea—and from Judea it pours itself forth 
over all the world. Therefore the Church cries: Thy Name 
is oil! ‘Poured out, indeed, because this Oil not only over- 
flows heaven and earth, but flows downwards too into the 
under-world, so that in the Name of Jesus all knees bow, 
which are in heaven and earth, and under the earth. . . .” 

The Scholar.—Here I would ask, whether by “under the 
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earth” is to be understood only the souls in purgatory, or 
also the dwellers in hell. 

The Master—St Anselm says: “The damned souls and 
devils must also bow the knee before the Name of Jesus, z.e., 
must acknowledge the Lord Jesus, and tremble before Him 
as the God and Redeemer of the just, as the Judge and 
Punisher of themselves and of all the ungodly.” 

The Epistle ends with the words: “. . . and that every 
tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the 
glory of God the Father ;” that is to say: Jesus, as God, is 
in the same glory, essence, majesty, and power of the 
Godhead with God the Father, and is at the same time, as 
Man, exalted to the right hand of the Father above all men 
and angels, and also as Man partakes of the glory of His 
heavenly Father in immeasurably greater degree than all 
the saints, who nevertheless, according to their measure, 
partake of the same Divine blessedness and glory. 

That we, too, may one day have our place with those 
blessed ones, the Elect of God, let us use the noble lessons 
of our Epistle for to-day ; let us strive to imitate the example 
of the humility, the obedience, and the charity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; let us pray with Him, work with Him, suffer 
with Him, die with Him, that with Him we may rise again, 
and enter into the kingdom of heavenly bliss. Especially 
let us make these holy resolutions now, when the Church is 
celebrating in so arresting a manner the Passion and Death 
of our Saviour, let us renew and strengthen them, and pray 
with Holy Church: “Almighty, everlasting God, Who 
didst cause our Saviour to take upon Him our flesh, and to 
suffer death on the cross, that all mankind should imitate 
the example of His humility; mercifully grant that we may 
deserve both to bear in mind the lessons of His patience, 
and also to be made partakers of His Resurrection. Through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


LOW SUNDAY 


EPISTLE, 1 John v. 4-10.—‘ Dearly beloved, whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory which overcometh 
the world, our faith, Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? This 
is He That came by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not by 
water only, but by water and blood. And it is the Spirit Which 
testifieth that Christ is the Truth. And there are Three Who give 
testimony in heaven ; the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; 
and these Three are One. And there are three that give testimony 
on earth; the Spirit, and the water, and the blood: and these 
three are one. If we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of 
God is greater ; for this is the testimony of God which is greater, 
because He hath testified of His Son. He that believeth in the Son 
of God hath the testimony of God in himself.” 


The Scholar—Good Master, to-day’s Epistle seems to 
me most appropriate. We are celebrating Easter. But 
Easter is the Feast of triumph and of victorious joy; 
fitly therefore does the Epistle speak of the victory which 
overcomes the world. But, I beg of you, explain to me the 
sentence: “ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world ;” and how Faith is a power that overcomes the world. 

The Master —*Whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world.” If you read further on in the text, you find that 
in the first place Christ appears as the Conqueror of the 
world, as the Victor over death and hell. But of whom can 
one with greater truth say that he is born of God, than of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Only-Begotten Son? Therefore Christ, 
the Only-Begotten of the Father, and the First-born of all 
creation, is the first and greatest Conqueror over the world 
and hell. In the second place, he who believes in Christ the 
Son of God is represented as conqueror over the world. For 
he who believes in Christ, the Son of God, is, like Christ 
Himself, “born of God,” according to the words of the Gospel : 
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“But as many as received Him, He gave them power to be 
made the sons of God, to them that believe in His Name. 
Who are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” These, then, are they who 
in Christ, and with Christ, overcome the world. When, 
therefore, it is said in the third place that Faith is that 
which overcomes the world, by Faith is to be understood the 
weapons with which the world is overcome. “Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God?” 

What then is the “world ” ? 

There is a kingdom of light and a kingdom of darkness. 
The kingdom of light is God’s kingdom, the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—the kingdom of darkness is Satan’s 
kingdom, commonly called “the kingdom of the world,” or, 
shortly, “the world.” The weapons with which Satan fights 
in the world, z.e. among men, and alas! all too often wins the 
victory, are the lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life, according to the words of St John (1 Ep. ii. 16): 
“ All that is in the world, is the concupiscence of the flesh, 
and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life ;” 
namely, inordinate desire, avarice, and ambition, which all 
three seek and find their support in concupiscence, which is, 
as it were, the tinder on which sin takes fire. In Paradise 
Satan made man the slave of concupiscence of the eyes, 
inordinate desire, and the will of his wife, in order to make 
him fall—so he incites men, from that hour in Paradise to 
this very day: the concupiscence of the flesh and the spirit 
being the weapons with which the prince of darkness over- 
throws the ranks in his kingdom, which is called the “ world” 
—while the weapon which we must use against the world, 
and against the prince of the world is Faith, faith, that is, in 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, Who Himself, as the First-born 
of all creation, has overcome Satan and the world. 

The Scholar—Good Master! To wish to enjoy, to 
possess, and to be worth something, is surely part of man’s 
nature. And in itself it cannot surely be unlawful for a 
Christian. 

The Master—Quite true, but the world understands that 
thus: The flesh must afresh subdue the spirit; mammon 
must again become the idol of mankind; the spirit of pride 
must drive out once more the sonship of God’s children. 
Therefore is this banqueting and luxury, these hoardings 
and immense fortunes, these titles, posts of honour, and 
official ranks. These conflicts with the world a Christian can 
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victoriously endure through his faith. Faith itself already 
signifies a victory over the world ; for: 

I. Faith is an entire renunciation on the part of men of 
what is visible and transitory, and an acquiescence in the 
invisible and enduring. By faith, therefore, the world, and 
what it can offer, is fundamentally overcome, and a man 
must act against his deepest convictions if he is to look on 
worldly possessions as something to be coveted. 

2. Faith lays hold of religious Truth, and at the same 
time of the moral law ordained for men. As such, therefore, 
it teaches the incompatibility between what is of the world, 
and what is of God; the commands of God, and the world’s 
demands, are sharply and strongly distinguished, and man 
knows that he must contradict the one if he is to obey the 
other. 

3. Taught by faith, we hold that eternal life which is set 
before us as the highest good, the one possession that is 
worth coveting, and live therefore in the firm conviction that 
for the sake of this supreme good one must be willing to 
despise all other possessions, and on its account to under- 
take readily every toil and every sacrifice. 

4. Faith, as it is made efficacious by God, possesses the 
promise of a higher power of life, which makes even the 
hardest things seem slight and unimportant, whilst God 
Himself is ready, in case of need, to help his believing 
children with miraculous aid. For this reason the Scripture 
exhorts us, as often as we need to meet a _ temptation 
Victoriously, through faith to undertake, and wage to the 
end, the conflict: “Brethren be sober, and watch: because 
your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, 
seeking whom he may devour; whom resist ye, strong in 
Saith” (1 Peter v. 8, 9). 


IT 


The Scholar.—i feel, good Master, and am conscious, that 
according to our Catholic doctrine, what I am about to 
mention is a proper changeling, and no real child of the 
Faith. Could not the Protestants, with their teaching of 
faith alone being necessary to salvation, appeal to the words 
of our Epistle for to-day, in which it is simply said that faith 
in Christ is that which overcomes the world and saves us? 

The Master—Faith in Christ without acceptance of the 
practical teaching and commandments of Christ is no faith, 
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but hypocrisy, contempt, and mockery towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God. Faith without 
dogma, and without the Sacraments ordained by Christ, is no 
faith in Christ, but a crime against the Divine Person of our 
Lord. The doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, His Sacra- 
ments and means of grace, are deposited in the Church 
established by Him, and therefore that faith, which does not 
embrace the whole Faith of the Holy Catholic Church, is no 
faith in Christ, but a false, self-invented faith, and should 
rather be termed unbelief, heresy, or supertistion. Those 
who do not accept the teaching, the means of grace, and the 
precepts of our holy Church, the Bride of Christ, unclothe the 
Divine Person of our Lord Jesus Christ, or rend His vesture, 
commit a personal offence against our Lord, and instead of 
His Divine Person set up an idol after their own proud 
imagination, and if they still talk about “faith in Christ,” the 
phrase is either an empty sound or a hypocritical mockery ; 
they are those false prophets, who come in sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly are ravening wolves. I need not add what the 
true “ Faith in Christ that works by love” must be, for the 
Apostle James says plainly: “ Faith without works is dead.” 
Because he ascribed justification to faith alone without works, 
the reformer Luther called the Epistle of the Apostle James 
“an Epistle of straw,’ and struck it out of the list of 
canonical scriptures, as if a hundred other places of Holy 
Scripture did not lay stress upon the necessity of good 
works. 

The Scholar—But how must one answer those who say 
that in to-day’s Epistle they find no word of all this, for the 
passage speaks exclusively of faith in Christ, and says 
nothing about dogmas, Sacraments, means of grace, the 
Church, and all that belongs to her, and which she commands 
and imposes upon the faithful ? 

The Master—It is not merely said in our Epistle: 
“ Faith overcometh the world,” but: “ Whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world;” from which you can see, that 
not every kind of faith, but only the faith of him that is born 
of God overcomes the world. Ifa man comes and says: “I 
believe,” we must on our part ask him: “What do you 
believe? Whom do you believe? On whom do you 
believe? How do you believe? What is the ground, 
support, and guarantee of your faith?” Perhaps he will 
reply: “I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
If he answers thus, he must be tested as to the truth and 
genuineness of his faith: “Who is this Jesus Christ? What 
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do you think and know of His Person? What is His 
teaching? What are the obligations which He lays down? 
Where will you find, with certainty and completeness, the 
doctrine, commands, remedies, treasures of grace, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ?” The right reply to these questions will be 
evidence and proof of a genuine faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the living God. But this evidence, my 
son, is so important and necessary—not only for the reason- 
ableness and certainty, but also for the supernatural and 
Divine character, of our faith in the Person and teaching of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—that God the Holy Trinity willed to 
give no lesser testimony than His Own to the Only-Begotten 
Son,'and thus there is a threefold witness in heaven, a threefold 
witness on earth, and a threefold witness in the holy Church. 

The Scholar.—Master, scales fall from my eyes, as it were. 
Like one blinded by the light I see in a dim and profound 
abyss Divine wisdom and manifestation. 


III 


The Master.—Listen now to the testimonies, which assert 
the Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ and His Divine 
mission: The first testimony which is brought forward to the 
Person of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the testimony of the Most 
Holy Trinity, according to which the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost bear witness that Jesus Christ is the Only- 
Begotten Son of God, the Second Person of the Godhead, of 
the same Essence with the Father and the Holy Ghost from 
eternity to eternity : “There are Three Who give testimony 
in heaven; the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these Three are One.” 

This testimony the Most Holy Trinity has made known 
to the world, in these ways: 

(2) At the Baptism in Jordan, where the Father’s voice 
announced: “This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased,” while the Holy Ghost at the same time hovered 
over Him, and anointed Him for His office of redemption. 
This declaration of the Person of Jesus Christ the heavenly 
Father made on other occasions, e,¢.,0n Mount Thabor, and, 
very specially, through the mouth of Peter, the Apostle- 
prince: “Thou art Christ, Son of the living God. Thou 
alone hast the words of eternal life’—a confession with 
which not flesh and blood, but the heavenly Father, had 
inspired Peter. 
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(6) Through the fulfilment of His office of Redeemer, 
which the Divine Saviour proclaimed and expounded count- 
less times to His disciples and the people, and which He 
sealed and crowned by His Death unto blood upon the 
Cross. There the heavenly Father again gave testimony to 
His Godhead, through the extraordinary signs that came to 
pass: the sun became darkened, the earth quaked, the rocks 
were rent, the graves were opened, the dead came forth, the 
veil of the temple was rent, and the Lord Himself gave up 
the ghost with a loud voice. But the heavenly Father drew 
the confession, as formerly from the mouth of the Apostle 
Peter, so now from the mouth of the pagan captain: “Indeed 
this Man was the Son of God.” 

(c) Through the mission of the Holy Ghost, Who spoke 
by the fathers of the Old Covenant, Who was promised by 
Christ Himself—Who, as He proceeds eternally from the 
Father and the Son in the bosom of the Most Holy Trinity, 
so also was sent into the world from the Father and the Son 
on the Feast of Pentecost—and Who thenceforth, in the 
Church established by Christ, continues His work even to the 
end of time. 

Consequently, the second saying is fulfilled: “There are 
three that give testimony on earth; the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood: and these three are one.” 

The threefold testimony, which the Most Holy Trinity 
bears to the Divine Person of Jesus Christ and to His 
Mission, is continued in the Church to the end of time. The 
very foundation of the Church takes place, according to the 
exposition of the Fathers, in Water, in Blood, and in the 
Holy Ghost—in that Water and Blood, namely, which flowed 
from the Side of the Redeemer as He lay in death upon the 
Cross, and was fulfilled [in its spiritual signification] by the 
Holy Ghost. For this Divine Water and Blood is the sub- 
stance of the holy Sacraments—first of Baptism, the 
Eucharist, Confirmation, and then the rest of the Sacraments 
and means of grace. Therefore it is said: “ Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” And Christ the Lord Himself 
tells us: “He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, 
hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up in the last day.” 
Again, then, we see the meaning of the words: “This is He 
that came by Water and Blood, Jesus Christ; not by Water 
only, but by Water and Blood. And it is the Spirit which 
testifieth that Christ is the Truth.” 
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IV 


As upon the Divine Person of our Lord Jesus Christ—as 
upon His Sacrifice and the foundation of His holy Church— 
so this threefold testimony is stamped upon the ministries 
which the holy Church has received from her Founder and 
Author. The feaching office with its sacred operations is the 
testimony of the Father; therefore the message of salvation 
is called “the Gospel of God,” and it is declared of Him, 
“the Father of lights,’ that He “hath begotten us by the 
word of truth.” The sacerdotal office with its operations is 
the testimony of the Son; for after He had found for us an 
eternal redemption in His Blood, He abides our continual 
Mediator and Intercessor, and the treasury of His merits is 
perpetually open to us. The ruling office with its operations 
is the testimony of the Holy Ghost; for He has appointed 
the Bishops to rule the Church of God; whatever continually 
endures with regard to sacred ministries, gifts, and graces, in 
the congregation of the Redeemer, “all these things One and 
the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one according 
as He will.” Everything, therefore, which appears in the 
Church of the New Covenant and bears God’s seal upon its 
front, is a continual testimony, upon earth, of God to Christ. 
It were alike folly and sin for us to deny these testimonies 
which God gives to our faith; for “if we receive the 
testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater ; for this is 
the testimony of God which is greater, because He hath 
testified of His Son.” The grounds on which these testi- 
monies to our faith are set before us leave no adequate 
excuse open to unbelief. 

You see, then, our Epistle demands indeed something 
more than mere faith, which, if it remains alone, is a real 
mockery of Christ. 

The Scholay.—Not only do I see, my good Master, I 
have now indeed gained a deep insight into the mysterious 
economy of the Divine dealings. The testimonies of the 
Most Holy Trinity in the inmost mystery of the Divine 
Life—the same testimonies, proclaimed to the world through 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—the very same 
testimonies from the Life and operations of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—the same testimonies, again, from the foundation 
and operation of His Holy Church—these come before my 
mind as a mysterious, divine, perfectly constructed trilogy 
of redemption. 
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The Master.—Instead of saying “a trilogy of redemption,” 
you would do better to say “An image and copy of the 
Most Holy and Undivided Trinity of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” Now you will see, too, the meaning 
of the closing words of our Epistle: “He that believeth in 
the Son of God hath the testimony of God in himself.” He 
who bears the testimony of God in himself is born of God, 
is a child of God, and has power in himself, with Christ, in 
Christ, and through Christ, to overcome the world. 

This is, in a few words, the rich and deep meaning of 
our Epistle to-day. Yet there remains for us to add a fifth 
to the four testimonies which we have perceived, and this 
testimony is borne to the Most Holy Trinity, to the Divine 
Person of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Holy Church and the 
divine character of her ministry, by yourself, my dear son, 
by me, and by all who truly believe in Christ, and through 
that faith make it manifest that they are born of God; this 
testimony we bear to our dear Lord through a truly Christian 
life, through constant warfare against the concupiscence of 
the eyes, the concupiscence of the flesh, and the pride of 
life, through the avoidance of every sin and the practice of 
virtue, through loyally walking in the newness of the Life 
of Christ Who is Risen from the dead, whereby we become 
united, through Him, with the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, that God may be all in all, and may in all be 
glorified. 

To this end the Apostles and Evangelists have written 
down the teaching and the life of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
our instruction, and left the record behind them in Holy 
Church for all time. The Evangelist John expresses this 
with marvellous beauty in the beginning of his first Epistle, 
which he added, so to speak, as an appendix to his Gospel: 
“ That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of Life: for 
the life was manifested, and we have seen, and do bear 
witness, and declare unto you the Life eternal, which was 
with the Father, and hath appeared to us: that which we 
have seen and have heard, we declared unto you, that you 
also may have fellowship with us, and our fellowship may 
be with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ. And 
these things we write to you, that you may rejoice, and your 
joy may be full (1 John i. 1-5). 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, 1 Peter ii. 21-25.—‘‘ Dearly beloved, Christ suffered for us, 
leaving you an example that you should follow His steps. Who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth. Who, when He 
was reviled, did not revile; when He suffered, He threatened not ; 
but delivered Himself to him that judged Him unjustly: Who His 
own Self bore our sins in His Body upon the tree; that we being 
dead to sins, should live to justice: by Whose stripes you were 
healed. For you were as sheep going astray: but you are now 
converted to the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.” 


The Master—The Epistle for this Sunday is taken from 
the first Epistle of the Apostle-Prince Peter. This letter 
is directed to several Christian communities in Asia Minor, 
which had partly been founded by St Peter himself, partly 
fortified by his apostolic visitations, and which it is now his 
design to encourage, console, and instruct. This follows 
from the sublime opening words of our Apostle’s missive : 
“Peter, an Apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers dis- 
persed through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, unto the sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the Blood of Jesus Christ: Grace unto you 
and peace be multiplied.” The communities, to whom the 
Apostle-Prince addressed his Epistle, were mostly composed 
of Jewish Christians, ze, of converts from Judaism to 
Christianity. They lived dispersed among pagans, Jews, and 
converts from paganism; therefore the Apostle calls them 
at once “elect and strangers.” In the circumstances amidst 
which they had to live, it was impossible for them to escape 
suffering, oppression, derision, and even persecutions of 
various descriptions. The heathen despised them—the Jews 
were sure to hate them as formerly brothers in faith and 
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now “apostates” from the faith of the fathers—and to the 
pagan converts, who had come direct to the Christian 
Religion, they were, it may be, essentially Jews and unsym- 
pathetic. They had much to suffer from those in authority, 
as appears from the first chapter, and the beginning of the 
next chapter, of this Epistle; and, finally, many of them were 
still slaves, or lived to a great extent under conditions of 
servitude. All these circumstances could not fail to impose 
upon these new converts hard trials of their faith, their 
loyalty, and their steadfastness in their new religion ; for on 
the one hand they were as yet but young and feeble in their 
new confession—and on the other, new converts are certainly 
inclined to be not always discreet—ze., not sufficiently 
prudent and self-denying towards their erring brothers, and 
thus to stir up indignation and dislike, instead of building up 
their own spiritual life, and thus making the truth more 
acceptable to others. Under these circumstances, the need 
was obvious, and must have pressed greatly upon the 
apostolic heart of St Peter, to aid, encourage, and strengthen 
in the faith, these his dispersed children. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, can one not well imagine 
these Christian communities, to whom the Apostle-Prince 
Peter addressed his Epistle, as in the same condition as our 
fellow-Catholics to-day, who live scattered in a _ similar 
“Diaspora ”—z.e., in non-Catholic countries ? 

The Master—Exactly that, my son. One can picture 
them to oneself as like those Christian communities, which 
exist among pagans and unbelievers in far-off lands, and 
which are converted and guided by our missionaries. Yet 
one need not go so far afield to find a type of those Christian 
communities to whom the Apostle-Prince directs his instruc- 
tive words of consolation. In this matter we can remain at 
home, in our own parishes, in our very Fatherland, our own 
native country: for a true Catholic will always and every- 
where, wherever he may abide, in some sense find himself in 
a “diaspora,” in a missionary land, ze, among such as are 
not of one mind and one heart with himself—who look 
askance at him, hold him in little esteem or deride him, 
persecute or lay traps for him; and a true Catholic will not 
seldom incur ill-will, indignation, and even ill-treatment, on 
the part of those in power, and under some circumstances 
must suffer greatly. The great Apostle’s letter to the com- 
munities of Asia Minor is, therefore, for us and for all true 
Catholics, a beneficent, consoling, and salutary exhortation, 
which we will now consider more closely. 
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II 


The Master—Dearly beloved, Christ suffered for us, 
leaving you an example that you should follow His steps.” 
With these beautiful and arresting words our Epistle begins. 
They give the impression that the Apostle had come straight 
from intercourse with his Master, or, let us say, from the 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries in his dwelling, and sat 
down forthwith to write to his newly converted children out 
of the rich stores of his experiences beside his Divine Master, 
and from the depths of his loving heart. “Dearly beloved, 
Christ suffered for us, and left you an example.” And what 
is this example that Christ left us? The Apostle tells us in 
the words: “He Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth. Who, when He was reviled, did not revile ; when 
He suffered, He threatened not; but delivered Himself to him 
that judged Him unjustly.” This example the Lord left us 
“that we should follow His steps.” With deep earnestness 
the Apostle begins his invitation to tread in his Lord’s foot- 
steps, with a reference to the immaculate Person of the 
Divine Master: “ He Who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth.” My dear son, herein lies the deep lesson, 
that we, in order truly to know how to tread in the Lord’s 
footsteps, must have the Lord continually before our eyes. 
Only then will each work of ours have any interior value, be 
pleasing to God and blessed by Him, if we act as in the 
Presence of our beloved Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
through Him, and with Him. 

The Divine Master, the Sinless and Undefiled, then, 
“when He was reviled, did not revile.”. Think, my son, of the 
insults, affronts, and blasphemies, which were in such vast 
measure offered to our dear Lord by the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, scribes, chief priests, yes, even by His own kinsfolk, 
by the rough mob, and especially by the unfeeling torturers 
in the last hours of His life and His sufferings. Thus they 
did to Him, but the Lord “when He was reviled, did not 
revile.” How seldom it happens with us poor men, that an 
insult, an affront, an injury, offered to us, does not meet with 
a retort! 

“When He suffered, He threatened not; but delivered 
Himself to him that judged Him unjustly.” The Lord could 
call legions of angels to His aid—He could raise an army— 
He could, by a word, a gesture, a look, by a simple act of His 
will, overthrow a whole host—He did none of these things, 
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He did not defend Himself, “He threatened not” once, 
“but delivered Himself to him that judged Him unjustly,” 
and gave Himself of His own free-will, and defenceless, into 
the hands of His torturers. How utterly contrary is the 
conduct of us poor men! How our whole soul revolts, if we 
are unjustly attacked! How the blood stirs in our veins, and 
anger takes possession of us, at the sight of our enemy! 
How our muscles vibrate, and we long to strike our 
adversary! But the Lord never once threatened “when He 
suffered, but delivered Himself to him that judged Him 
unjustly.” “Christ suffered for us, leaving you an example 
that you should follow His steps.” 

The Scholar—But, good Master, must we then merely 
submit ourselves in all things to our enemies, even to the 
enemies of our holy Church, and the enemies of Jesus Christ 
Himself? Ought we to be silent, when they falsely charge 
us with the most infamous crimes? Dare we fold our hands 
in our bosom, when our enemies rush in like wolves, to 
ensnare the shepherd and carry off the sheep? Dare we in 
blind senselessness, or out of cowardly fear of men, surrender 
ourselves to transgress the commandments of God, and violate 
our obligations towards our holy Mother the Church? 

The Master—My son, you speak with lack of judgment. 
If the enemies of Christ throw their lies in our face, spread 
lying scandals about the Church and her ministers, we must 
foil them with all decision, but with seriousness and dignity. 
He is a miserable man who tramples on the truth—who lets 
his father and mother be insulted, without bestirring himself 
and defending them. Christ the Lord was no sentimentalist 
or coward; He replied to His calumniators, to the Pharisees 
and chief priests, to all adversaries of His heavenly Father, 
in a way that utterly derides all false humanitarianism, all 
modern mock culture and refinement. We must, too, by no 
means fold our hands in our bosom, when our enemies rush 
in like wolves, to ensnare the shepherd and carry off the 
sheep. We should rather do our utmost to chase away the 
foe, and to defend the faithful. We must, finally, never be 
persuaded, on any consideration, or from any motive of 
interest, to surrender ourselves to transgress the command- 
ments of God, and violate our obligations to Holy Church. 
Should our rulers themselves demand anything unlawful from 
us, we must oppose to them “passive resistance,” as it is 
called. This passive resistance can extend itself even to the 
point of martyrdom. 
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Ill 


The Master.—‘ Dearly beloved, Christ suffered for us, 
leaving you an example that you should follow His steps.” 
There is more contained in the words than simply a summons 
to imitate Christ the Lord in His life and character. In the 
words: “Christ suffered for us,” is signified that we too must 
imitate the Lord Jesus in His Passion and Death, and thus 
become like Him. This is completely confirmed by the 
following words of the Apostle-Prince: “Who His own Self 
bore our sins in His Body upon the tree; that we being dead 
to sins, should live to justice: by Whose stripes you were 
healed.” They are weighty dogmas that are included in 
these few words. 

“Who His own Self bore our sins in His Body upon the 
tree.” That is to say: Christ the Lord suffered the bond of 
our sins to be inscribed upon His most holy Body. Think 
now, my son, of the sins of the whole world and of each 
individual, beginning with Adam, to the last man that shall 
live upon earth—of my sins and yours—how, when, under 
what circumstances, wherever, with what scandals and evil 
consequences, they have been committed! Hold this awful 
mass of sin over against the sight of the all-wise, all-holy, and 
all-just God, and you will gauge the depth and height, the 
length and breadth, of this fearful bond of sin, inscribed from 
end to end with sins that pass all reckoning. The thought 
of this unutterable, monstrous burden had already forced 
from our Divine Redeemer His Sweat of Blood in Geth- 
semani, and in nameless torment He had called upon the 
Father: “ Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from 
Me.” It was not possible for our dear Saviour Jesus Christ 
not to suffer this bond to be written in countless wounds upon 
His most sacred Body, and to burn into His most sacred 
Soul. Therefore, laden with the terrible guilt of our sins, 
He laid Himself down upon the tree, and died on that Cross. 
With Him died also the guilt of our sins, through His Death 
the bond of our sins was blotted out, and we were saved from 
death eternal. 

But now it is our task to follow our Divine Redeemer, in 
this, to appropriate to ourselves the merits of His Redemp- 
tion, to suffer and to die with Him, that with Him we may 
rise to the new life. Therefore the Apostle most significantly 
says: “That we being dead to sins, should live to justice.” 
As our sins died with the Death of the Saviour, so must we 
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also die to our sins, that we may be able to live the new life 
of justice. In this sense, and only in this sense, are we 
“healed by His stripes.” Without the Lord’s Wounds, ze. 
without His Death of Suffering, we were lost, and could in 
no way save ourselves. Butif we do not imitate our Divine 
Redeemer by penance and good works, the Passion and 
Death of our Lord, “by Whose stripes we are healed,” will 
avail us nothing, and the Blood of Christ has been shed for 
us in vain, 

The Scholar—Good Master, it chills me through and 
through to think how Protestants reject our teaching as to 
the necessity of penance and good works, and teach that 
faith in the redeeming Death of Christ alone, and without 
good works, saves the soul. These poor Protestants write 
anew on their souls the bond which the Lord Jesus by His 
Death has annulled. They are a contradiction to them- 
selves, and to Christ the Lord, and to the doctrine of the 
Apostle-Prince, who teaches, in to-day’s Epistle, so clearly 
and irrefutably, the necessity of the imitation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. One sad, but exceedingly evident and striking 
expression of the Protestant dogma, I find in the fact, that on 
the Day of the Lord’s Death, on Good Friday, when every 
creature grows dumb with sorrow, mourns and weeps over 
the Death of the Redeemer—over the Death of agony, which 
we inflicted on Him—Protestants make merry, ring bells, 
play organs, and observe the Day as a most jubilant festival. 
The Catholic heart is pierced with bitter grief, to see and 
hear such profanation ; but it is only a just punishment for 
apostasy from the true Faith and the Church of God. 

The Mastey—You comprehend the matter rightly, my 
son, and your sentiments with regard to it are good. But 
instead of calling what takes place a punishment, we shall 
do better to pray for our erring brethren, that God will 
enlighten them, and bring them back to the bosom of our 
holy Mother the Church, 


IV 


The Master—The Epistle closes with the noble words: 
“For you were as sheep going astray: but you are now 
converted to the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.” In 
this lies the ground and the motive for our imitation of 
Christ in patience, gentleness, charity, suffering, and death 
with Him, to which the Apostle, in so fatherly and so 
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moving a manner, summons his scattered children in Asia 
Minor, and with them, us all who live in the “ Diaspora” of 
this earthly life. Rejoice—so the Apostle would say— 
rejoice, and let it not grieve you, to walk along a rough path 
with Jesus Christ our Lord, for you are no longer what you 
once were—Jews, pagans, and unbelievers; “you were as 
sheep going astray;” but now you are “His people” and 
“sheep of His pasture”; for “you are now converted to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, I well remember the many 
beautiful things you have said before now, when speaking 
on the Gospel of this Sunday, of the Good Shepherd, of His 
true sheep, and of the happiness of belonging to the flock 
of Christ, and of being a child of our holy Mother the 
Church. 

The Master—We will then, at this time, turn our eyes 
upon the sheep who have no shepherd, who wander to and 
fro, shepherdless and scattered, according to the words of 
the Apostle-Prince: “ For you were as sheep going astray.” 
The sad lot of this shepherdless flock is evident to us from 
the happiness of the sheep who possess the “ Good Shepherd.” 

“You were as sheep going astray.” The words are 
taken from Isaias liii. 6, where it is written: “ All we like 
sheep have gone astray, every one hath turned aside into his 
own way ”—his own way of destruction. No animal needs 
the shepherd so urgently as the sheep. Sheep that are 
separated from their shepherd and their flock starve with 
hunger, are easily swept off by sickness or wild beasts, and 
perish miserably. The sheep wandering to and fro without 
a shepherd is, therefore, a striking type of the sinful soul 
alienated from God, who wanders far away from her Divine 
Shepherd in the self-chosen path of sin and crime, finds no 
rest nor repose, is interiorly starved, falls ever more hope- 
lessly into a state of sickness and wretchedness, and finally 
perishes miserably. To such a wandering sheep the Saviour 
Himself compares the soul of the sinner, and the tribes 
of Israel, in their state of spiritual and moral carelessness, 
were in His eyes as sheep that had been worried and thrown 
to the ground, because they had no shepherd. Thus already 
in the Old Covenant God spoke by the mouth of the 
Prophet: “I will feed My sheep: and I will cause them to 
lie down, saith the Lord God. I will seek that which was 
lost: and that which was driven away, I will bring again: 
and I will bind up that which was broken, and I will strengthen 
that which was weak” (Ezechiel xxxiv. 15, 16). 
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In a way at once marvellously arresting and sublime the 
Apostle-Prince turns the gaze of the sheep, that once had 
wandered, to the Good Shepherd Jesus Christ. “You were 
as sheep going astray: but you are now converted to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls,” Christ is the true 
Good Shepherd, Who was promised and typified beforehand 
in the Old Testament, Who in His holy charity has laid 
down His life for His sheep, and Who now, in the glory of 
heaven, as “the great Pastor” (Heb. xiii. 20), as the “ Prince 
of pastors” (1 Peter v. 4), feeds the sheep which He bought 
with His own Blood on the pasture of Divine truth and 
grace, watches over them, shelters them, protects them, and 
leads them out to the ever verdant pastures of eternal salva- 
tion. In holy thankfulness for the grace of redemption, and 
with heartfelt love and the firmest confidence, therefore, the 
Christian soul should unite herself to the Good Shepherd, 
give herself into His hands to be led and guided, hope in 
Him and trust Him amidst all the sorrows and necessities 
of this earthly life. 

The Scholar—Good Master, the type of the Good 
Shepherd is not only in our own days one of the types of our 
Lord best loved by all Christians, but it was even more so 
in the early ages of the Church, in the days of the catacombs, 
Later art represents the Good Shepherd in that form under 
which we are accustomed to see the Saviour depicted, ze., in 
flowing garments, His shepherd’s crook in His hand, and 
upon His shoulders the lamb, which the Good Shepherd has 
just set free from the thorns amidst which it was entangled, 
and which He is now bringing back upon His shoulders to 
the flock. In the frescoes of the catacombs the Good 
Shepherd is represented in an entirely different manner, 
namely, as a beautiful, powerful young man, almost heroic 
in appearance, with short, girded garments; He sometimes 
carries a lamb upon His shoulders, but usually has milk- 
vessels, and other implements of the shepherd’s calling, at 
His feet. Nor is the shepherd’s pipe wanting, which He is 
sometimes playing, in order to express the idyllic side of the 
shepherd’s life; and there is invariably a flock of sheep 
around Him, who look up to Him simply and trustfully, as if 
they were listening to His pipe, or were waiting on Him for 
food. One often sees, among the sheep, a kid, which has 
turned away from the Shepherd, and is gazing towards the 
wilderness. These frescoes in the catacombs have something 
so affecting about them, that one easily understands how 
dear they were to the early Christians, and how power- 
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fully the sight of them must have drawn the hearts of the 
faithful towards the “good Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls,” 

The Master—So it is, my son. Eighteen hundred years 
have gone by, since the Apostle directed the gaze- of 
those slaves of Asia Minor to the picture of the Good 
Shepherd, which is essentially nothing else than the image 
of the Passion of our Divine Redeemer. As then, so also 
to-day, this image is the school of all higher perfection, and 
of all true and real Christian life. Who can estimate 
the self-abnegation, the vigour of soul, the consolation, 
the religious and moral exaltation, which for nineteen 
hundred years have gone forth from the image of our 
Crucified “Good Shepherd” to millions and millions of 
souls? What school of philosophy, or what system of ethics, 
before or since the Christian Religion, could boast that it 
had produced, even at a long distance, such effects, as are 
ever being produced by the simple and pious contemplation 
of the suffering and crucified Saviour, our Divine Good 
Shepherd ? 

It is a consequence of the true conviction that the Saviour 
on the Cross is the fountain, rich in Divine grace, of all 
Christian faith, hope, and love, and of all Christian life, that 
Christendom has chosen the Cross for her badge, and on her 
Altars, in the quiet sanctuary of the home and the family, in 
the valleys and upon the hill-tops, on the paths and high- 
roads, sets up that Sign, which ever causes the Christian to 
call to mind the love of his Redeemer, and for love of Him 
to bear all the sorrows and toils of this earthly life, to abstain 
from sin and live to justice. But as the Apostle in his 
exhortation at once transfigures the earthly image of the 
suffering Saviour into the heavenly image of “the Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls,” so, too, the Christian sees in the Man 
of Sorrows upon the Cross the Saviour Who is risen from 
the dead and gone up to heaven, the eternal Shepherd of 
souls in His heavenly glory. Not death, therefore, but light 
and life through death, flow in streams of heavenly glory 
from the Cross into our souls. And therefore the Crucifix 
has in it nothing dreadful, nothing repulsive, but only a 
marvellous attraction for us; for it is the eternal Shepherd 
of our souls, “Who was dead, and now lives for ever” 
(Apoc. i. 18; cf Heb. xiii. 20), Whom we venerate and adore 
upon the Cross. The Crucifix is, therefore, for the Christian 


soul, not so much an image of death as an image of life and 
of eternal triumph. 
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Praise, O Sion, praise thy Pastor, 
Praise thy Saviour and thy Master, 
With glad hymns thy Shepherd true ; 
Strive thy highest laud to offer— 
He is more than thou canst proffer, 
None can ever reach His due. 
Very Bread, Good Shepherd, tend us ; 
Jesus, Thy sweet mercy send us, 
Saviour, nourish and defend us ; 
Grant us all Thy good to see 
In the Land of Life with Thee. Amen. 
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EPISTLE, I Peter ii. 11-19,—“ Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers 
and pilgrims to refrain yourselves from carnal desires, which war 
against the soul; having your conversation good among the 
Gentiles ; that whereas they speak against you as evil doers, they 
may, by the good works they shall behold in you, glorify God in the 
day of visitation. Be ye subject therefore to every human creature 
for God’s sake; whether it be to the king as excelling, or to 
governors as sent by him for the punishment of evil doers and for 
the praise of the good ; for so is the will of God, that by doing well 
you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and 
not as making liberty a cloak for malice, but as the servants of God. 
Honour all men; love the brotherhood; fear God; honour the 
king. Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear, not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward. For this is thank- 
worthy, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Master—tThe Epistle for this Sunday is again taken 
from the noble letter of the Apostle-Prince Peter to the 
newly converted Christian communities in Asia Minor. The 
content of the Epistle may be expressed as follows: “Rules 
for the life of a Christian, comprehending his duties towards 
himself, towards his neighbour, towards those set over him, 
and towards God.” 

The Church has with great wisdom appointed this 
exhortation of the Apostle’s for one of the earlier Sundays 
after Easter ; for all that we read, in the Gospel, of Christ the 
Lord during Eastertide has the character and quality of one 
Who is risen from the dead. It is no more the Christ subject 
to suffering and death, Who appears after His Resurrection 
—it is no longer Christ under the earthly conditions of His 
Sacred Humanity, but it is already the glorified, blissful 
Christ, Who now only still wears His earthly veil and 
appearance that He may have intercourse with His own, 


and prove to them the truth and reality—the identity—of 
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His Person. The same must be said of the new converts 
who are spiritually risen again with Christ. They are 
Christians—members, no longer of the dying, but of the risen 
Christ ; theirs is, therefore, no more the old, sinful life of con- 
demnation, but the new life in Christ. They no longer sit in 
the darkness and shadow of death of Judaism and paganism, 
they have risen from this death, and are entered into the 
kingdom of light—into this new life in Christ. Their walk 
on earth, therefore, is no longer a merely mortal life, because 
like Christ, their Lord and Master, they too must pass 
through the gate of death. But because Christ is risen from 
the dead, therefore for His members also the gate of death is 
no more the gate of destruction, but the gate of life. And as 
the life of the risen Saviour was now but a long farewell of 
earth—a preparation of His holy Church, and a going to the 
Father, so too the life of the new converts must be rather a 
farewell of earthly things than a clinging to them—a prepara- 
tion for the future, and a going to Christ and the heavenly 
Father. For this new life in Christ the Apostle-Prince Peter 
gives, in to-day’s passage from his pastoral letter, the funda- 
mental rules to his new converts of Asia Minor, and at the 
same time gives them to us and to all Christians. 


II 


These fundamental rules fall into two principal divisions: 
aversion from sin and evil, and the practice of justice and 
rectitude. 

“Dearly beloved, I beseech you to refrain yourselves from 
carnal desires, which war against the soul ; having your con- 
versation honest among the Gentiles... .” 

The first duty of the Christian, then, consists in avoiding 
sin, so as to make such “honest conversation” possible. The 
Apostle includes sin in general, and all kinds of sin, under 
the comprehensive title “carnal desires”; and in this inclu- 
sion lies the deep and humiliating truth, that all sins and 
crimes have as their ultimate aim and end the satisfaction of 
the carnal nature of earthly, sensual men; they run together, 
as it were, like muddy springs and brooks into the filthy 
sewer of the service of the flesh. Avarice, covetousness, 
envy, robbery, quarrelling and strife, murder, gluttony, 
deceit, and all vices, proceed from the concupiscence of the 
flesh, spread themselves through the immense and manifold 
ramifications of a sinful life, and flow back again into the dregs 
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of hell, into the service of the flesh and evil concupiscence. 
The history of the errors of human life, and daily experience 
of them, prove this fundamental law of unredeemed humanity, 
sitting in darkness and in the shadow of the death of sin— 
this law of each individual man who lives in the slavery of 
sin. 

“Carnal desires, which war against the soul.” This is the 
double law in our members, of which the Apostle Paul speaks. 
Carnal desires continually will something else than the soul 
wills; carnal desires are at the service of Satan—the soul, on 
the contrary, is at God’s service, and so one may say that in 
the strife between carnal desires and the soul Satan is striv- 
ing against God. The Almighty, all-wise, all-good God has, 
then, put it into the hands of His child—man, redeemed by 
Christ—to wage this conflict for His honour, for the blessing 
of His creation, and for the destruction of Satan. The fight 
is a hard and a life-long one; for the carnal desires wl 
not give in, and the soul dave not give in; one of the two 
enemies must be overthrown and destroyed. Something of 
a foretaste of what must be if the carnal desires are master, 
we gain from the sight of a man who submits his own 
passions to carnal desire. Take a drunkard, in whom the 
carnal desire of drunkenness has overpowered the soul: he 
cannot stand, he cannot speak, he cannot see clearly, his face 
is distorted, he cannot think clearly for a moment. So is it 
with the voluptuary, who rolls himself in the filth of vice, as 
if he were out of his mind. The miser, too, who broods with 
hollow eyes and mental terror over his treasures—and the 
wrathful man, out of whose eyes sparkles gloomy fire, restless, 
demoniacal anger—are they images of God, creatures of His 
hand, or are they not rather broken ruins, lifeless corpses, 
over whom sensual desire, in the service of Satan, has spread 
its wings? Do such miseries represent the new life in Christ, 
or are they not rather a scandal, an affliction in the eyes of 
all good and just men, a victory of hell, and an insulting 
defeat of the Blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 
the souls of His redeemed? And so the Apostle exhorts the 
new converts of Asia Minor: “Have your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles; that whereas they speak against 
you as evil doers, they may, by the good works they shall 
behold in you, glorify God in the day of visitation.” By this 
injunction the Apostle in effect says: If you serve the lusts 
of the flesh, if you lead a godless life, what will the Jews, 
what will the pagans think and say of you, of your religion, 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ? Will they not imagine that 
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the insults, the slanders, the lies which are flung upon us, 
are really justified? But you, dearly beloved, by an evil 
life would crucify the Lord Jesus afresh, and make the Cross, 
the token of our Redeemer, once again a derision and a 
horror to the pagans, a scandal and a curse to the Jews. 

The Scholar—Good Master, how greatly we should thank 
God that the full light of the Gospel has come to us, and 
that we live in a Catholic land, amongst a Catholic people, 
and not, like the new converts of Asia Minor, scattered 
amongst pagans and Jews, who treat us partly with hatred, 
partly with contempt, and watch with Argus-eyes what we 
do and what we permit. 


III 


The Master—O my foolish scholar! You mean, then, 
that we live in such peace and security, that the exhortation 
of the Apostle Peter to the new converts of Asia Minor has 
no longer application to us and our days! We live, do you 
mean, no longer as a small scattered community (Diaspora) 
amongst Jews and pagans, but in great communities, states, 
and countries, containing none but—permit me the expression 
—“full-blooded” Christians? O foolish scholar! Would 
that it were so! But I can tell you that the “Jew” still 
lives to our days, and the “pagan” is not destroyed. To 
the “ Jews ” of our days belong all the “servants of mammon,” 
whose Messias is the money-bag and earthly possession, and 
who serve their belly as their god. All such hate the 
Gospel of poverty, of renunciation, of self-denial, of the 
imitation of Jesus Christ Crucified. To all such, good and 
true Christians are a horror and an object of hatred and of 
persecution. The “pagans” of our time are the unbelievers, 
the apostates, the blasphemers, the teachers of error, whose 
god is pride, and whose doctrines are the imaginations of 
their own proud spirit. All such look down with sovereign 
contempt on good, simple Christians, deride them, or take 
their way along the lofty paths of their pride, utterly ignor- 
ing our holy Church and her members. Look now, my son, 
on the spread of this modern Judaism and paganism—reckon 
the members and the followers of one and the other, which 
their countless newspapers and writings, as well as their 
whole public life, makes it fully possible to do—set this 
result against the number of true, good Christians, of real 
soldiers of Christ, and then, I ask you, has not the Apostle’s 
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exhortation a complete application to our own time, when he 
says: “Have your conversation good among the Gentiles ; 
that whereas they speak against you as evil doers, they may, 
by the good works they shall behold in you, glorify God in 
the day of visitation.” The saying is indeed true for these 
days as well as those: “They speak against us as evil 
doers ”—no proof is needed for the truth of that. Countless 
slanderous lampoons of the most common and filthy kind 
—scenes of incredible coarseness, even in public meetings, 
from which justice, law, and order seem to have disappeared 
—speeches, acts, inventions, of the most hateful description, 
are taken as proofs of the alleged facts. Under these circum- 
stances you will understand, my son, with what terrible 
truth the Apostle’s injunction, “to have our conversation 
good among the Gentiles,” applies to our own time—ze., to 
the good Christians of our days. For if the evil life of the 
new converts of Asia Minor was a scandal and a disgust to 
the Jews, the pagans, and the unbelievers of that time, the 
same is the case to-day in a still higher degree. It is not 
the hatred of the modern “Jews,” nor the contempt of the 
modern “pagans,” nor the persecution by Christ’s enemies, 
that inflict the sorest wounds on the Church, that give the 
greatest pain to honest believers, and are the greatest 
occasions of danger to those weak in faith, the timid, and 
irresolute—but it is the scandals given by Christians, by 
Catholics, themselves, in the very bosom of the Church. 
These scandals are so much the more fearful and desolating, 
if they arise from one who is called and appointed by God, 
not only by his teaching and example, but also by guidance 
and direction, to feed and to rule the flock of God. O that 
every priest—while the light of grace still enlightens him, 
and he has not fallen into illusion—while as yet he has not 
come to live in that “ peace,” which is no peace, but obduracy 
and hardness of heart—O that every priest, who still pre- 
serves his sacerdotal purity and penitence, would act upon 
this with fear and trembling, that he may give no scandal, 
either by word or by example! “Woe to the world because 
of scandals. For it must needs be that scandals come”—for 
the trial of the good, by which they may be strengthened 
in faith, may place their hope in God and not in man, may 
increase in charity, and not grow cold, through these scandals 
—“but woe to that man by whom the scandal cometh. It 
were better for him that a mill-stone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth 
of the sea,” so that he can give no more scandal. 
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To escape these dangers, let us not only suffer ourselves 
to be instructed, and our fears to be aroused, by the remem- 
brance of the Christian communities of Asia Minor, and 
their life in the midst of Jews and pagans, nor only by the 
consideration of the picture which our own times exhibit, 
but let us apply most especially to ourselves the exhortation 
of the Apostle-Prince, and look earnestly into our own 
interior life, that we may not be like those Christians who 
go away from listening to the sermon with the conviction 
that the preacher has referred to everyone except themselves. 
Within ourselves lives the “ Jew,” ze. the demon of mammon, 
the lust for pleasure, the inordinate desire for earthly things— 
within ourselves lives the “pagan,” ze. pride, haughtiness, 
self-will, within ourselves live the germs of all passions and 
the restless longing for their satisfaction. 

We feel a wave of disgust and compassion if we hear 
of a Catholic falling away from the faith—but horror and 
terror possess us if this apostate is an apostate priest. We 
do not forget that the expression “apostate Catholic” or 
“apostate priest” includes two things, z.e. the word “ Catholic ” 
—a member of Christ, a child of the heavenly Father, and 
an heir of the Kingdom of heaven; the word “ priest ”"—a 
man chosen by God, a steward and dispenser of the holy 
Mysteries, an apostle of the Lord; but the word “apostate” 
betokens that all these high prerogatives of grace, those of 
the priest as well as those of the simple Catholic, can be 
lost. An “apostate Catholic” loses grace and all his 
privileges—an “apostate priest” is, at the same time, a 
Judas. 

The Scholay—Good Master, you speak terribly serious 
words. I can only say, as I listen: Zu autem, Domine, 
miserere nobis, But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us! 


IV 


The Mastey—We have spent a long time over the first 
part of our apostolic pastoral Epistle. This first part 
demands from us the first necessity of the Christian life, 
namely, the avoidance of sin, the subduing of evil con- 
cupiscence, and the practice of a good life. This pure life 
leads us to the fulfilment of our duties towards our neigh- 
bour, towards our superiors, and towards God our Lord, and 
makes our life in very truth a “new life in Christ Who is 
risen from the dead.” 

R 
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The duties “towards our neighbour” are included in the 
Apostle’s words: “Honour all men; love the brotherhood.” 
Love, then, brotherly love, love of our neighbour, is the first 
and chief commandment for the new converts, whose happy 
lot is the new life in the risen Christ. This commandment 
is so sublime and so full of importance, that it is not only 
placed beside the highest commandment of all, the command 
to love God, but it is “like” to it: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” etc. The Old Testament was not capable of 
the depth of the commandment to love our neighbour. 
“Eye for eye, tooth for tooth”—in a word, revenge and 
retaliation still held place in the Jewish Law—forgiveness, 
reconciliation, even love to our enemy, are chiefly conceptions 
of the New Testament—the law of the freedom of the 
children of Christ. Love to our neighbour is, in the New 
Testament Scriptures, innumerable times enjoined, com- 
manded, in every way glorified and proclaimed. The Lord 
Jesus Himself taught brotherly love, practised it, and com- 
manded it in the most earnest way to His disciples—the 
Lord Jesus set up brotherly love as the very sign of the 
sonship of God’s children and of His discipleship. 

Brotherly love is the fulfilling of the Law according to 
the last will of John the beloved disciple: “Little children, 
love one another ;” brotherly love is the noble programme to 
be followed out in the life of those born again in Christ, 
according to the incomparably beautiful words of the Apostle 
Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, xiii. 1 ffi— 
Love is the highest law of Holy Church and of her members 
—brotherly love is also the basal law of all Religious Orders 
and ecclesiastical institutions. 

The Apostle-Prince Peter, therefore, commands this 
brotherly love to the hearts of his new converts in Asia 
Minor, warmly and earnestly, on this account, because it is so 
important a commandment, and one absolutely necessary to 
the attainment of eternal life; and for this reason, because it 
would be unspeakably sad to be obliged to say that these 
young Christian communities, which had already had enough 
to bear from Jews, pagans, and unbelievers, did not so much 
as love one another. The Jews, pagans, and unbelievers might 
then well point to the Christians, and say: Look, we are 
indeed better than they—we have more charity, more idea of 
sacrifice, more true religion than they, who call themselves 
Christians, and give out that they possess the one religion 
that leads men to salvation, 


The Apostle next lays before his faithful of Asia: Minor 
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their duty towards rulers and superiors. In this connection 
the following points come out clearly: 

(2) The Christian must be obedient to the ruler, and 
indeed to all in authority—“whether it be to the king” as 
the chief governor, or to other representatives of the temporal 
power. For that power is from God and represents God. 
By this command every insurrection, every revolution, every 
revolt from the obedience due to those in authority, is utterly 
forbidden. 

(2) The Christian owes this obedience to the ruler, not 
for the sake of the ruler himself or of his person, but solely 
for God’s sake, from Whom comes all authority and all 
power. 

(c) When the Apostle says that governors are appointed 
by God “for the punishment of evil doers and for the praise 
of the good,” by the words a task is set for those in authority, 
and a limit placed upon their prerogative. They must hinder 
and punish evil, and whilst they are in authority over those 
placed beneath them, they must, in turn, be themselves 
servants and subjects of the Most High God. If, therefore, 
those in authority should decide or command anything 
which is against the law of God, the rule of the Apostle 
would in that case apply: “One must obey God rather than 
men.” 

(2) None the less must those under authority be in 
subjection to, and obey, “not only the good and gentle, but 
also the froward” masters. The reason of this command lies 
in the fact that our obedience is not rendered to men as such, 
but to God the Lord, Whose representatives and instruments 
men—even those in the highest places—are. If our obedi- 
ence were rendered to men as such, it would be a servile, 
base, slavish obedience, generated by fear and mean self- 
interest. On the other hand, if our obedience is rendered to 
those in authority, whatever their personal position may be, 
as to the representatives of God, then this obedience is the 
obedience of the freedom of the children of God, and that is 
the true obedience of the new life in Christ. 

(e) The Apostle briefly sums up the rules for the 
Christian’s conduct in the words: “ Fear God; honour the 
king; love the brotherhood.” Holy fear is what we owe to 
God the Lord, the fear of God, which is nothing else than the 
love that fears above all to offend the all-good God, and to 
bring the weight of His anger upon oneself. To the king, on 
the other hand, we owe, not fear—for that would be the fear 
of men—but honour and subjection, for he has, in God’s place, 
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to rule His people. To our fellow-men, again, we owe all 
brotherly love. But because we can only love that which we 
at once prize and honour, therefore the Apostle bids us also 
honour our fellow-men: “Honour all men; love the brother- 
hood.” 

This is, in brief, the rule of life of those new-born in 
Christ. 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, James i. 17-21.—‘‘ Dearly beloved, every best gift, and every 
perfect gift, is from above, coming down from the Father of lights, 
with whom there is no change, nor shadow of alteration. For of 
His own will hath He begotten us by the word of truth, that we 
might be some beginning of His creatures. You know, my dearest 
brethren ; and let every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak, and 
slow to anger. For the anger of man worketh not the justice of 
God. Wherefore, casting away all uncleanness, and abundance of 
naughtiness, with meekness receive the engrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls.” 


The Master—The author of our Epistle is the Apostle 
James, who as Bishop of Jerusalem suffered martyrdom. 
According to the author’s own words, the letter is addressed 
“to the twelve tribes, which were scattered abroad,” and as 
novices in the Christian Religion lived among the heathen in 
various countries. These Jewish Christians were exposed to 
many persecutions, sufferings, and afflictions. Now instead 
of taking their sufferings and afflictions in a Christian spirit, 
and bearing them with patience, many yielded before the 
persecution, and were in great danger of losing their faith. 
Already the small beginnings of sensuality, avarice, oppres- 
sion of the poor, hatred, and other pagan vices, were visible ; 
and, as commonly happens when the heart is once corrupted, 
the understanding seeks to supply it with philosophical 
reasons for its aberrations,so many of the wavering and 
irresolute Jewish Christians were inclined to charge the fact, 
not only of their afflictions, but of their moral aberrations as 
well, upon God the Lord. It is written in Psalm xiii. 1: 
“ The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God.” While 
the Apostle James says: Deus intentator malorum est. “God 
is not a tempter of evils, and He tempteth no man.” But as 
every human error finds luxurious nourishment and motive 
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power in ignorance, in half-knowledge, and in spiritual pride, 
so those who were educated, or half-educated, among these 
misled people did not fail to set up false systems with regard 
to religious truth, to invent erroneous interpretations and 
expositions, to join together what cannot be united; and 
instead of earnestly seeking to know the true Christian 
doctrine, to receive it humbly, and to express it in practice, 
they spent themselves in idle quarrels, which finally 
degenerated into serious strife, enmity, and irreconcilable 
opposition, and threatened to bring the whole noble treasure 
of Christian doctrines and graces into peril, and to open the 
door again to the old pagan and Jewish errors. . 

It was so, too, in the Synagogue, at the time when our 
Lord Jesus Christ appeared to bring to the world the Gospel 
of His Redemption: the Pharisees, the Essenes, the Sad- 
ducees, the chief priests and scribes, quarrelled and strove 
with one another, and against each other, over God’s revela- 
tion, over the Law, over the traditions of the fathers, and 
while they found in their “theological” disputes plentiful 
nourishment for their pride, their avarice, and their immor- 
ality, they allowed the message of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and the saving grace of redemption, to pass them by, blindly 
rejecting His salvation. 

This could not be permitted to arise again among the 
children of Israel who had embraced the Christian Faith, 
who were “scattered abroad,” and therefore St James, the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, the true Jewish Apostle, addresses his 
noble and affectionate letter to his beloved brethren and 
children “scattered abroad.” 

If this document, which must be called a truly apostolic 
pastoral letter, exhibits little scholastic and logical construc- 
tion, but rather shows a spontaneous character, and at the 
same time a profound and instructive outpouring of the 
heart, this is explained by the numerous and various circum- 
stances, conditions, communities, and persons, which had all 
at the same time to be taken into account. 

But there is another circumstance to be considered in 
framing our opinion of the Epistle of James. From the 
teaching, which the Apostle Paul had brought forward in his 
Epistle to the Romans on “justifying faith,’ many drew the 
false conclusion that faith alone, without good works, effects 
justification, trusted to this self-invented, corrupt conclusion, 
and gave themselves over, without hesitation or restraint, to 
injustice and the works.of the flesh, The Apostle James 
directs his missive especially against these errors and aberra- 
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tions. The often-quoted expositor Allioli gives the true 
Catholic doctrine on this point, and shows the accordance 
between the two Apostles, Paul and James, very beautifully 
in the following words: “The Apostle James passes from the 
inculcation of merciful charity towards the poor, to the 
exercise of Christian works in general, and teaches that not 
faith alone, but faith united with works, renders men justified, 
and one day blessed, before God. The teaching of St James 
does not contradict the teaching of St Paul, who appears to 
make justification depend upon faith only; for Paul under- 
stands no mere faith, no mere comprehension of the Christian 
doctrine, but a living faith, that works by charity (Gal. v. 6); 
and if he teaches (Rom. iii. 28) that men are justified by faith 
without the works of the law, he does not by this exclude 
Christian works, which faith includes as an absolutely 
necessary offering to God, but only the works of the Mosaic 
ceremonial law, and works done outside the state of 
faith. Paul and James do not then in the very least con- 
tradict each other, they are rather in the most perfect 
agreement; for both maintain that only a living faith 
justifies. At the most one may recognise a different 
mode of expressing one and the self-same fact, in that 
Paul rejects the works that are not accompanied by faith, 
while James rejects the faith that is not accompanied by 
works. As little as sympathy with our fellow-men can help 
one in need, if we give him nothing, so little avails faith 
without works.” 

The Scholar.—it seems to me as if the Apostle James had 
written his Epistle only yesterday, and just on our behalf and 
that of our contemporaries, for in the conditions of the period 
at which he wrote I see a true picture of our own present 
circumstances. By this I do not merely mean that gross, 
widespread false teaching of faith alone being necessary to 
salvation, but also that outcome of a morally corrupted heart, 
that is always ready to throw the blame of its faults and 
errors upon another, even upon God Himself, instead of 
humbly recognising its own weakness, trusting in God, and 
doing better. There is indeed a school, which goes so far in 
its formal teaching, as to tread the moral law under foot, and 
refer men’s errors and vices to the necessity of our natural 
constitution! Others say, straight out, with shameless 
insolence: “ Why has God put such an instinct within me, if 
I am not to satisfy it?” And others, again, fall into gloomy 
despair, give themselves over to unbelief or superstition, and 
thereby lose the supports of Christian hope and confidence 
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in God, and become miserable and pitiable slaves of the flesh 
and of Satan. 

The Master—I rejoice greatly that you have come to see 
for yourself, how completely the pastoral Epistle of the 
Apostle James is applicable to our own time, and how on 
this account it is well worth while to consider more closely 
the content of to-day’s Epistle. 


II 


The Master.—‘ Dearly beloved, every best gift, and every 
perfect gift, is from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights.” So the Epistle begins. The words are closely 
connected with what has gone before. Not only, the Apostle 
would say, is it God to Whom you must look up in all 
afflictions and sufferings—not only can it never be God the 
Lord who impels or tempts you to evil—rather, it is God 
alone, from Whom come all good gifts, and only good gifts. 

The Scholar—How wisely then St James directs the 
attention of his readers, first of all, to God the Lord, the 
Fountain of all good, Whom he briefly calls the “ Father of 
lights.” This title occurs only once in all Holy Scripture— 
in the passage before us. Father of lights! How the words 
seem to inundate the spirit and heart of the readers with 
a very sea of light and knowledge, plunging them in an 
abyss of deep, silent adoration of the Divine Being, of our 
heavenly Father. 

The Master.—Then let us, in adoring humility, penetrate 
a little deeper into the meaning of the title “Father of 
lights.” 

“Father of lights,” is as much as to say: Fountain of all 
light, and Himself wholly light. This mode of speech, and 
the figure of light as applied to the Godhead, is completely 
scriptural. “In Thy light we shall see light,’ says the 
Psalmist ; and again, “Thou art clothed with light as with 
a garment.” No one could more beautifully or more glori- 
ously picture the Life and Being of our God, the Three in 
One, than the royal singer David has done under the figure 
of the sun and the sunrising, and few have explained and 
illustrated the Psalmist’s words more nobly than our blessed 
Father the Arch-abbot Maurus, in his “ Psallite.” Writing 
on Psalm xviii, he says, among other comments: “The 
Psalmist has risen betimes from his bed, that he may greet 
the sunrise. As yet the night spreads her dark mantle, 
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which is only beginning slowly to lift on the eastern horizon, 
over the undulating hill-country. In that mantle are set, as 
in a royal robe, a thousand glittering precious stones. Holy 
_ peace broods over the sky and veils the earth in slumber. 
Silently the stars, like flocks, fade out of sight... . In the 
meantime the nocturnal veil is lifting by degrees. Streams 
of beauteous purple-red flash out, play upon the mountain- 
summits, and gently steal downwards upon the tops of the 
forest-trees and into the valleys. ... Suddenly in festal 
silent majesty the sun emerges from the sea of light, a 
mighty, glorious ball of fire, flashing in splendour like a million 
diamonds. His rays overflow heaven and earth.... All 
nature feels the presence of her king, exalts and rejoices 
and does homage to him. Before all the lights of heaven, 
before all material bodies, that wondrous luminary of the 
day bears such magnificent witness to the majesty of the 
Creator, that the Psalmist makes use of the bold image: 
‘He hath set His tabernacle in the sun... . The sun is 
not God, even as the tabernacle is not he that dwells within 
it, but the sun calls to mind, more than all other creatures, 
the omnipotent glory of the eternal Creator, as the purple- 
curtained tent in the camp of war proclaims the sovereignty 
of the king. And see, how truly. A bridegroom decked 
for his nuptials, the ball of fire comes forth from the crimson 
of the dawn as from his royal bride-chamber. Eternal youth 
shines upon his forehead, a crown of rays bedecks his 
temples, the nuptial robe of golden light enfolds him in 
blinding splendour. No eye gazes unhurt upon the bright- 
ness of his fiery countenance. ... He is in truth a hero, a 
giant! So gigantic, so immense is this shining heavenly 
body, that one and a half million globes like this earth could 
be poured into its glowing mass, that one could put the 
earth with its revolving moon into the ball of the sun, 
and that even so the orbit of the moon would be as far from 
the sun’s outer rim as from the central point. ...A 
giant indeed, five hundred times greater than the planets 
put together. And as the champion does not feel the 
weight of his body nor the burden of his arms, so the sun, 
mighty giant that he is, leaps upward from the horizon, 
rejoices to walk—nay, to run—his course, as the lightly 
girded runner speeds through the race-course. As the earth 
revolves, so too the sun revolves upon its axis and around 
its point of gravity; upon its axis at a speed of 7000 
feet, around the central point of gravity of the world of 
fixed stars at the awful celerity of 180,000 feet, or 8 miles, a 
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second, so that in a twelvemonth it accomplishes 13 revolu- 
tions, and a sun-year—ze., its revolution round its centre of 
gravity takes 22 millions of our years for its completion. 
What a giant’s course indeed, worthy of the giant ball of 
fire continually rolling in its majesty through endless space 
(gigas ad currendam viam)... . 

“ The Godhead is the mysterious heaven, which covers, like 
the vaulted sky, all creatures, the glorious firmament, the 
support of all beings in time and in eternity. . . . God has 
made the light of day in the visible heaven the tabernacle 
of His glory, a created figure and token of His Being. But 
He Himself is the true Sun, the true ‘Giant rejoicing to run 
His way,’ Whom millions upon millions of created suns cannot 
enclose. This uncreated Sun, this boundless Ocean of light 
that no line can sound, that knows no shore or surface, pours 
Himself forth from His Bosom, wholly and undivided, and 
in union with Light poured forth from Light, breathes forth 
eternally, ever anew, Himself the Uncreated Fire, embracing 
Himself as a threefold shining, and yet One Sun, full of 
unutterable joy. O unfathomable mystery, which endless 
images only make more incomprehensible, which human 
language but veils in more majestic darkness! More than 
the glorious splendour of the orb of day excels the glow-worm’s 
spark, the Uncreated Sun excels in brightness, in beauty, 
in majesty, in glowing fire, the created luminary. The 
difference is simply infinite, the separating gulf cannot be 
filled even in thought. The Divine Sun has no rising or 
setting, no interruption of day or night, no change in light 
or warmth. He is over all, always, and at once, filling 
everything with His majesty, with His golden light and fire, 
and without possible limit of space or time ... one 
eternal world of life, light, and triumphant joy, all-blessing 
and all-blest, one immeasurable glow of uncreated Love 
. .. O sacred Sun, Threefold and One, flow hither with Thy 
waves of Divine heat, enlightening, warming this soul of 
mine, and keep it pure from that greatest of all wrongs—the 
closing of eye and heart to Thee.” 

The Scholar.—O good Master, before the depth of the 
mystery of the Divine Being, so marvellously mirrored in 
the type of the created sun, I can but cry with St Paul in 
utterest adoration: To the King of ages, immortal, invisible, 
the only God, be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Master—Father of the light! This “Father” is, 
then, the spring and origin of all light, as well of that Divine 
Light which ever glows in the bosom of the eternal and 
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Most Holy Trinity, as of those created lights, the first and 
most sublime of which, in the physical world, is the sun so 
nobly painted by the royal singer David. This our sun, 
poised in the boundless space of heaven, surrounds himself 
with light and the warmth of life to enormous distances. . . . 
But as our earth, and all that is upon it, receives light, 
warmth, and life therefrom, so there are more than fifty 
mighty orbs, some of them greater, some smaller than our 
earth—planets, as we call them—which all, no less than the 
earth, obtain from the sun their light and life... . But the 
sun is only one of the great lights which God has set in the 
boundless space of heaven. There are beyond the sun, so 
far as men’s eyes can reach, many millions of lights, all of 
enormous bulk, known as fixed stars, which most probably, 
like our own sun, have in their turn, their planets which 
revolve around them. Above all these lights stands, infinitely 
greater than them all, their Creator, Preserver, Ruler, and 
Father. Truly: “The heavens show forth the glory of God, 
and the firmament declareth the work of His hands. Day 
to day uttereth speech, and night to night showeth know- 
ledge. There are no speeches or languages, where their 
voices are not heard. Their sound hath gone forth into 
all the earth: and their words unto the ends of the world.” 


III 


The Master—Father of lights! Yet what are these 
material lights of heaven, innumerable as they are, in com- 
parison with that unutterably glorious, luminous, ever-blessed 
spiritual firmament of the world of angels? What is the 
earthly sun, what are all solar systems of the boundless 
universe, in comparison with that radiant celestial sunshine 
of the Cherubim and Seraphim, of the Thrones, Principalities, 
Virtues, and heavenly Powers? What is the starry host, 
that glitters so marvellously, like a mantle spread wide 
across the nightly sky, in comparison with those myriads of 
blessed Angels and heavenly Spirits, with whom the King of 
eternal glory surrounds Himself as with His court? They 
before all are called “sons of God,” the Father of lights. 
Then, as the earthly sun spreads light and warmth through 
the universe—as no little worm in the dust, no blade of grass 
in the meadow, no pebble on the sea-shore, no drop in the 
vast ether, withdraws itself from the beneficent influence of 
the solar light and warmth—as the dear celestial sunshine 
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dispenses light, warmth, and life to all that live and move, so 
too it is those spiritual suns of the heavenly firmament, which 
pour forth the light of their knowledge, the glow of their love, 
the pulsation of their life, with inconceivable fulness over the 
spiritual world that lies beneath them; starry hosts, which 
enlighten the whole firmament of souls, and through their 
beams uplift them to heaven, and unite them to God the 
Lord, the Father of lights; streams of light, which spring 
forth from the eternal Light, and pour themselves forth over 
the whole universe. They filled the Old Covenant, from 
Adam to Christ, with their light and their warmth; for who 
else drew aside the veil from the eyes of the prophets, that 
they might be able to behold the future and proclaim the 
mysteries of Redemption—who else filled their hearts with a 
glow of love, so that they joyfully offered their lives to the 
service of the Eternal and His Divine Word—who but the 
Father of lights, Who sent to them His angels, who are 
“sent to minister for them who shall receive the inherit- 
ance of salvation?” 

And now we come to that Light, Who before all is called 
the “ Light of the world,’ “Light of Light,’ “True God of 
True God,” Jesus Christ, our Saviour, the Son of the Living 
God. “In Him was life, and the Life was the Light of men: 
and the Light shineth in darkness. That was the true Light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world.” 
“Tam the Light of the world.” “As long as I am in the 
world, I am the Light of the world.” Of this Light have all 
received to whom grace is given to become children of God, 
and to see His glory, “the glory of the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” Of this Light the Apostles 
received, those pillars of light, of faith and doctrine—of this 
Light received the holy doctors and fathers of the Church, 
the great theologians, who shine altogether as bright stars in 
the firmament of the Church—of this Light receives continu- 
ally the central sun of Christian doctrine and of Christian 
life, the Vicar of Christ upon earth, the Holy Father in Rome 
—of this Light we all receive, we who are children of God 
and dare cry to the Father of Lights: “ Abba, Father.” 

“Father of lights!” This light and this warmth which 
stream through the Church of Christ here below, are the 
light of grace and the fire of love; both will overflow into the 
light of glory and the glow of blessedness in life eternal. 
There the Lamb will be the Lamp of the sanctuary, and the 
fire of the Holy Ghost will enkindle all the blessed inhabi- 
tants of heaven, whose flames will pour themselves into the 
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Ocean of Light, into the flaming Sea of Love, the Bosom of 
the Most Holy Trinity. “We shall be transformed into the 
same image (of the Divine Glory) from glory to glory, as by 
the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). 

“Father of lights!” O unfathomable, O blessed word ! 

The Scholar—tI can but say “Amen,” and as from a 
mysterious height fall back again upon this little earth. It 
is almost with me as with the Apostle Peter, when he came 
to himself after his ecstasy, and could not relate what he had 
seen. 

But, good Master, do you also know that you have 
devoted the whole of our instruction to-day to the considera- 
of this one expression, “ Father of lights”? And what is 
most remarkable in this, is that I feel what mysteries must 
still lie hidden in the words; for everything that you have 
said, seems to me almost as simply an introduction, as a fore- 
taste of an inexhaustible, rich mystery, for which my soul 
thirsts and my heart longs. Do you indeed believe, good 
Father, that the holy Apostle James saw and perceived all 
this, when he wrote the expression “ Father of lights” ? 

The Master.—What the Apostle James saw and perceived 
I do not know; but I know that St Augustine says that 
Holy Scripture is a deep well, from which one can draw and 
ever draw again. And I know that millions and millions 
have drawn therefrom light, nourishment, life, and blessed- 
ness from the “ Father of lights,” and so have passed to the 
“Father of lights,’ and are with the “Father of lights” 
eternally. 


IV 


The Scholar—Good Master, by the words in the Epistle: 
“ Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights, with Whom there is no 
change, nor shadow of alteration ”—surely not merely earthly 
good things are to be understood? For the various expres- 
sions, “good gift,” “perfect gift,’ “from above,” “from the 
Father of lights,” “with Whom is no change,” “nor shadow 
of alteration,’ are certainly not chosen without a definite 
purpose, 

The Master—Quite right; this fulness of expression 
warns us to search more closely and more deeply. 

When we read: “Every best gift,’ and “every perfect 
gift,” we can see that by this twofold expression two kinds 
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of gifts are signified. What gifts they are becomes clear to 
us when we regard their Giver, the “ Father of lights.” He 
is called by this title because He is Himself Light, and the 
Spring of all light. Light and warmth, then, that is, 
Knowledge and Love, constitute the Being of the Godhead. 
The Father knows Himself in His Divine Eternity, and this 
knowledge is the generation of the Son; the Son is “the 
Brightness of the Father’s glory, and the Figure of His 
Substance ”/; the Father loves the Son, and the Son loves the 
Father; this Divine, essential, reciprocal Love between 
Father and Son is the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Knowledge and Love, then, are the Foundation of the One 
and Threefold Divine Being. From this Spring of Light 
flows all light, that is, all knowledge and love, which is 
poured forth upon the spiritual world—the world of angels, 
as well as the souls of men. God is the “Father of lights,” 
from Whom is bestowed upon us the “best gift” of 
knowledge of the truth, and the “perfect gift” of love. This 
gift corresponds to the threefold constitution of man, and is 
itself threefold : it is, fivs¢, the gift of the natural knowledge 
of our intellect, and the gift of the natural love of our heart 
(our will); it is, secondly, the supernatural gift of faith, with 
which we perceive and joyfully accept what our intellect does 
not grasp, and the gift of hope of eternal life, and of desire 
for heavenly good; and it is, thzrdly, the gift of the blessed 
Vision of God, and of the fruition of eternal life, of which we 
shall one day be partakers. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, I feel what depths of meaning 
are contained in every theme, yes, almost in every word that 
you have uttered. What boundless riches of the knowledge 
of the human mind are contained, eg. only in the various 
departments of natural science, the inventions of human 
genius, the necessary and the fine arts. And how manifold 
are the materials, and the results, of the purely intellectual 
labour of philosophy, history, theology, of the treatment of 
the truths of revelation! All are lights from the “Father of 
lights.” And if we could submerge ourselves in the know- 
ledge of the heavenly spirits, in that radiance of the Cherubim, 
who behold the Face of God! In that glowing love of the 
Seraphim, who ever burn like orbs of fire before the Most 
High! In all that ever-blessed life of light and love of all 
the heavenly spirits, and of all the souls of men one day to 
be joined with them—if we could attain to her, who is their 
crown, Mary, most blessed Virgin and Queen of heaven, by 
the side of her Divine Son, the King of eternal glory! Every 
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“best gift” and “perfect gift” of God the “ Father of lights” 
—from above! 

Yes, “from above.” Oh, how much there is for me to 
think of, as I pray at eventide: “To Thee have I lifted 
up my eyes, Who dwellest in heaven” (Psalm cxxii. 1), and: 
“T have lifted up my eyes to the mountains, from whence 
help shall come to me. My help is from the Lord, Who 
made heaven and earth. May He not suffer thy foot to be 
moved; neither let Him slumber That keepeth thee. 
Behold, He shall neither slumber nor sleep That keepeth 
Israel. The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy protection 
upon thy right hand. The sun shall not burn thee by day: 
nor the moon by night. The Lord keepeth thee from all 
evil: may the Lord keep thy soul. May the Lord keep thy 
coming in and thy going out; from henceforth now and for 
ever >.(Rsicxx:). 

Now I would know, good Master, the meaning of the 
words: “With Whom there is no change, nor shadow of 
alteration.” 

The Master—They are almost a completion of the idea, 
“Father of lights.” As the sun in heaven, this noble earthly 
image of the Divine Light, unvaried, undiminished, pours 
forth through the milleniums its light and warmth over the 
universe, without decrease or alteration, ever abiding the 
same, so, with the Eternal Sun, God the Holy Trinity, the 
“Father of Lights, is there no change, nor shadow of altera- 
tion.” Truly, the image will for ever surpass the conception 
of the mind. For while the earthly sun has its spots, is 
dimmed with clouds and vapour, its light is withdrawn from 
our earth by night, and one day its splendour will wholly 
disappear—there enters into the sunshine of the Triune 
Godhead “no change, nor shadow of alteration” to all 
eternity. The whole signification of the words: “With 
Whom there is no change, nor shadow of alteration,” will be 
evident to you, my son, if you call to mind the purpose 
that lies at the root of the missive of the Apostle James. 
He desired, in view of the danger which threatened the 
Jewish Christians, to repel the pretence that God the Lord 
is the author of evil, and was responsible for their aberrations. 

To this end he holds before them the truth, that from 
God the Lord all good comes, and only good can come, that 
therefore no man dare throw the responsibility of his 
misdeeds upon God, that everyone is inviolably bound, on 
the other hand, to avoid sin, and through God’s gifts of 
grace continually to practise virtue; and that there is never 
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a moment when these duties change, diminish, or come to 
an end, for—so the Apostle would say—the best gifts and 
the perfect gifts of the Father of lights never change, 
diminish, or come to an end, because with God “is no 
change, nor shadow of alteration.” 


Vv 


The Scholar—* For of His own will hath He begotten 
us by the word of truth, that we might be some beginning of 
His creatures.” Good Master, here I come to a stop, and 
can go no further ; for even if I comprehend the meaning of 
this so unexpected sentence, I find in it no coherence or 
connection with what has gone before. 

The Master.—My son, you are standing on one of two high 
projecting rocks, between which lies, certainly a very narrow, 
but yet a deep fissure. A small bridge forms the connection 
between them. The Apostle James, by an appeal to the 
“Father of lights,” the unchangeable and ever faithful Giver 
of all good gifts, has earnestly exhorted the Jewish converts 
to their sacred obligation to avoid sin and vice and to lead 
a Christian life. If this duty—so he seems to say to his 
brethren—is incumbent upon all men, it is quite especially so 
upon us, whom the Lord “of His own will hath begotten by 
the word of truth, that we might be some beginning of His 
creatures.” By this the fissure is bridged over; the con- 
nection is restored. 

But let us consider more closely the meaning of the 
words just quoted, for they contain deep mysteries of our 
redemption. By the sentence: “He hath begotten us by 
the word of truth,” is expressed the truth that we have not 
only become God’s creatures, not only God’s servants, but 
His children, and that through the Word that came from 
heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ. FFor—so says John 
the Evangelist—all who receive the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
is, believe in Him, have received power to become children 
of God. We are “born of God”—we are “born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost.” Through this new birth, so 
rich in grace, we have entered into a wholly new relationship 
to our God, the “ Father of lights.” We now stand in relation 
to Him no more as Jews or pagans, but as children of our 
heavenly Father, as brethren of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and as co-heirs of the heavenly kingdom. And indeed—so 
says the Apostle—we—we Jewish Christians, are the “ first- 
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born” of His Kingdom: “ Salvation is of the Jews.” But we 
must also notice, that the Divine sonship does not merely 
place us in an external relationship to God, but that it works 
_an interior change within us, so that we become as it were 
a Divine race. This the Apostle expresses, with wonderful 
beauty and deep significance, by the words : “You have 
received the spirit of adoption,’ and thereby are “made 
conformable to the image of His Only-Begotten Son.” This 
“spirit of adoption” is, as it were, the new blood, the new 
sap of life, which is poured into our souls. This new birth to 
which we are “begotten” comes to pass, as the Apostle 
says, “by the Word of truth.” 

This “ Word of Truth” is the Logos, the Second Person 
of the Godhead, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who has taken our 
nature, become our Brother, died for us, and through His 
Holy Spirit continually transforms us into “children of 
God.” This is so true, that the Apostle Paul (Gal. ii. 20) 
says explicitly: “I live, now not I: but Christ liveth in me. 
And that I live now in the flesh: I live in the faith of the 
Son of God, Who loved me and delivered Himself for me.” 

This “Word of Truth,” through which we are born 
again, is, then, the Gospel and the sacramental Word of 
Holy Church. “The Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, to every one that believeth” (Rom. i. 16). The 
words of the Gospel, that is, are no empty sound—they are 
not mere words, that give no instruction, but they are 
living words, which give life to those who keep them. 
“The words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life” 
(John vi. 64). But the Lord spoke here of His Flesh and 
Blood, which He would give to His own for meat and drink. 
And so the words of institution of the Holy Eucharist are 
effectual from the hour of the Last Supper to the end of 
time, as often as they are spoken in the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The same is true of the other 
sacramental words. They are effectual signs of a living, 
acting grace, ze. they effect that which they signify. When 
the priest says: Ego te absolvo, his words do not merely 
mean “I declare that your sins are forgiven,” but they mean, 
“J pronounce you free.” 

The Scholar.—l now understand all, good Master. I 
would only know further, whether the expression “of His 
own will,” which the Apostle James uses, has also a special 
signification. 

The Master—When the Apostle says: “ For of His own 
will hath He begotten us by the word of truth,” a double 
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truth is expressed in the words: 1. That God does one 
thing from necessity, and 2. that He does another of His 
free-will. The first God must always and eternally effect, 
the other He can leave undone; the first is His own interior, 
threefold, Divine Life; the second is the all-comprehending 
operation of God externally. The Apostle, therefore, would 
say: Of His free-will has the dear God brought you, my 
brothers, into being—of His free-will He has given you food, 
dwelling, clothing, and all other earthly possessions, as a free 
gift. Of His free-will He has bestowed upon you the gifts 
of soul understanding, will, and a heart, that He may make 
you glad with the riches of knowledge, the affections of your 
heart, and the enjoyment of the noblest possessions. Of 
His free-will, whilst you were untrue to Him and fallen into 
the hands of Satan, He sent His Son to redeem you and 
set you free from the bondage of sin. Of His free-will the 
Son of God, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, suffered for 
you the bloody Death of the Cross. Of His free-will the 
Lord, after you had crucified Him, did not reject you, but 
received you to grace, and made you His spiritual children. 
Of His free-will Jesus Christ has established His Church, and 
received you as the first-fruits, the first-born, in this Church. 
The Apostle, as if overflowing with thankfulness and love 
to God, the Father of lights, the Giver of all good gifts, and 
at the same time touched with overflowing grief because of 
the ingratitude and disloyalty which so many men, among 
whom are many of His brethren among the Jewish converts, 
offer to the good God—knows not how to add anything 
more than the short but deeply significant sentence: “ You 
know, my dearest brethren;” I can say no more; I will say 
no more; you know, my dearest brethren, would that you 
might take to heart what you know so well. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, it is indeed arresting, what 
the Apostle James says to his brethren in so paternal, so 
loving a spirit. It seems as if it had been written too for the 
succeeding centuries, for the converts from paganism, for our 
own time, and for us all, and it makes one think deeply. 


VI 


The Master.—As one descending from the mountains, as 
a high-priest coming forth from the sanctuary, the Apostle 
James now draws, from the mysterious doctrines which he 
has set forth concerning the “ Father of lights” and His Son 
Jesus Christ, concerning their new birth and vocation to the 
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kingdom of God, the conclusion: Then you must avoid sin, 
be converted, practise virtue, and persevere in the Holy 
Faith. And the Apostle then makes his teaching practical, 
while he brings forward a list of virtuous acts and moral 
duties, which his readers should be induced to reflect in their 
lives, and to resolve accordingly to fulfil. 

“Let every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak, and 
slow to anger. For the anger of man worketh not the justice 
of God.” 

The philosophy of the ancients has already made 
sagacious observations on the usefulness of hearing, and the 
danger of loquacity. In the same way, the eagerness to 
speak of Divine things! which is blamed by St Paul must 
certainly seem a doubtful virtue. If no official vocation or 
moral demand make it a duty to speak of religious truths, 
talking about them for talking’s sake can only have a 
harmful result. For at once the barrier that divides sacred 
and secular things, that preserves the value of each, will be 
broken through. What is sacred will be brought to market 
like common everyday affairs, and will lose its value in the 
eyes of all when exposed at socheap a rate. The duly called 
preacher of the Divine word and teacher of sacred science 
would see his handiwork come to nothing and his own person 
held in no esteem, if the special grace of his calling did not 
support him, and if he did not, through continual renewal of 
the childlike spirit of faith, find safety in the scholastic state- 
ment, exposition, reasoning, and defence, of the doctrines of 
our Religion. But the uncalled chatterer—what claim has 
he to special grace against the dangers of irreverence? 
Finally, whatever right one man has to do what is not his 
business and vocation, the next man has as much, and the 
next again, and none finds that he is bound to be silent, and 
so, at the best, there is idle backwards and forwards talking, 
the setting up of various opinions for and against, till at last 
the real point at issue disappears from sight, and the most 
solemn truths are looked upon as playthings for idle hours. 
But mere difference of opinion, over which there is useless 
bandying of words, as to which, in its very nature, no conclu- 
sion can be arrived at, only gets mixed but too easily with 
impure elements and becomes untimely discussion of religious 
questions. Supposed interest on behalf of the truth passes un- 
noticed into self-conceit, pride, and contention; subtleties take 
the place of solid arguments ; the opponent’s point of view is 

1 x Cor. xiv. ; referring to supernatural gifts exercised in meetings of 
the Faithful. 
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misrepresented and made ridiculous; sharp answers excite 
offensive retorts; at every hit the strife waxes hotter, the 
language more harsh, the mind more embittered, and so a 
discussion upon the Gospel of peace grows to be an apple of 
discord to excited, angry spirits. 

Such was the case with the Jewish converts, to whom the 
Apostle James directed his Epistle, and you will understand 
my son, how important was the exhortation of the Apostle, 
who after he had set forth so gloriously the greatness of their 
vocation, now warns them earnestly against chattering, and 
love of talking, in religious matters. 

The Scholar—Good Master, now I understand, plainly 
and clearly, the meaning’and the connection of St James’ 
language. Indeed I see something more still, I discern that 
the Apostle’s words: “Let every man be swift to hear, but 
slow to speak,” are also completely applicable to our own 
time; for how often have I witnessed—and, I must confess to 
my shame, myself taken part in—such religious quarrels and 
controversies, where there was really no question as to the 
truth or the fact of the matter in dispute, but merely as to 
who could excel another in rhetoric, adroitness, and sophistical 
skill, or, to put it in a more homely way, who was the wittiest ; 
how often, when I could no longer get the better of my 
opponent’s clever tongue, have I flung, with evident anger, the 
words in his face: “1 can say nothing more, you have beaten 
me, but don’t think that you have convinced me.” And those 
were only very harmless and apparently useful disputes. 

The Master.— How well the Apostle further exhorts every 
one to be “slow to anger ”—to avoid all unholy excitement, and 
not to make, when excited, what is sacred the object of contro- 
versy. “For the anger of man worketh not the justice of God.” 
The angry man is not completely master of himself, his 
conduct lacks the repose, maturity, and clearness of judgment, 
which are proper to actions well-pleasing to God. Not the 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost, but the suggestions of 
momentary passion, are the guide of his conduct. The 
passion of anger is, indeed, a deadly sin, and leads to mortal 
sins. He who is angry for the truth, even if it be the full, 
pure truth, does the cause of God no real service. The 
heathen already wondered at the passionate wrath of his 
gods—tantaene coelestibus tyae—what idea must an ignorant 
man conceive of the true Religion, if he sees his confessor 
boiling over with hot anger! Anger even arouses the 
suspicion that the object so defended is lacking real grounds 
of support, and can only be defended by passion. 
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As we must avoid idle and irritable talk, so must we 
especially shun whatever hinders and frustrates the effect of 
the doctrine of salvation, we must rather, in all gentleness, 
prove by our actions its saving influence upon ourselves. 
“Wherefore, casting away all uncleanness, and abundance of 
naughtiness, with meekness receive the engrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls,” 

The Scholar—Good Master, what you say I find illus- 
trated with terrible distinctness in the rise of the heresies 
of all ages, and most especially in that of the great oriental 
schism, 

The Master —Perfectly right, my son. However, it would 
lead us much too far, if we were to occupy ourselves with 
Church history also, at this time, for I have still an important 
point to bring out, with respect to the connection between 
the exhortations of the Apostle James, and his foregoing 
doctrine. 


VII 


The Master—The Apostle has said in his letter: “ Dearly 
beloved ... of His own will hath He begotten us by the 
word of truth.” With these few words St James teaches us 
nothing less than the mystery of our Divine adoption. We 
are children of God, begotten by the Word; now the Word 
by Whom we are begotten as His children, is no other than 
that Divine Word, Who was begotten eternally of the 
Father, and Who in the fulness of the time became Man 
for us, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This Lord Jesus 
Christ has begotten us as children of God by the word of 
His doctrine, and this “ word” is implanted in us by faith (for 
to “as many as received Him [believe on Him], He gave 
them power to be made the sons of God”); but faith comes 
by hearing the Divine word. des ex auditu, auditus autem 
per verbum Christi (Rom. x. 17). “Blessed are they who 
hear the word of God and keep it” (Luke xi. 28). Hence is 
the whole deep significance of hearing the word of God— 
hence, too, the earnest exhortation of the Apostle: “Let 
every man be swift to hear, but slow to speak ”—and, finally, 
the Apostle’s inner essential train of thought is thus made 
clear and plain. The word of God is the seed of the new 
life—it is sown within our hearts by preaching and Christian 
doctrine—it is received into them by faith—it is nourished 
in our hearts by a Christian life, by the extermination of 
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moral weeds and the practice of Christian virtue—it grows 
until it bears fruit a hundredfold beneath the dew and 
sunshine of heaven; the seed of the Divine word unites 
itself with us, so that our thoughts become the thoughts of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, our wishes His wishes, our life His 
life, and we can say with the Apostle Paul (Gal. ii. 20): “I 
live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me.” That we may 
reach this happy goal, St James exhorts us with wonderful 
beauty at the close of to-day’s Epistle: “ Wherefore, casting 
away all uncleanness, and abundance of naughtiness, with 
meekness receive the engrafted word, which is able to save 
your souls.” If we have attained to this, then we have reached 
our goal, and are in truth first-born of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
children of our heavenly Father, the “ Father of lights” from 
Whom every good gift comes. 

The Scholay.—O good Master, how much light has flowed 
to us from the “ Father of lights” in to-day’s Epistle! How 
much understanding has come to my mind! What warmth 
glows throughout my heart, and what desire to plunge this 
poor heart in the loving depths of the Divine Heart of my 
Lord Jesus Christ, and like a tiny flame to burn in the ocean 
of the light of God the Three in One, the “ Father of lights”! 

The Master—Good is the knowledge, as well as the 
desire, that you have gained from this our instruction: yet 
forget not that if we are, through the grace of God, “in the 
light,” yet we have to walk through the darkness of this 
earthly life to the light eternal. Let us then pray, in humility, 
gratitude, and holy wonder, with St Augustine, to the Father 
of lights (Soliliq. c. 33): “Who is like Thyself, O Lord, 
among the gods? Who is like Thee? so glorious in holiness 
art Thou, so worthy of our praise, so awful, and working 
such mighty wonders. Late have I known Thee, Thou true 
Light, late have I known thee. A vast dark cloud hung 
before the eyes of my vanity, so that I could not behold the 
Sun of Justice, the Light of Truth. ... Blind I was, and 
through darkness I walked to darkness. Who has led me 
out from thence, where I was wandering? .. . it is Thou, O 
Lord my God, merciful and showing mercy, a Father of 
mercies and all consolation. ... I sought Thee not, Thou 
didst seek me, I did not call upon Thee, Thou didst call me. 
. . . From above Thy call sounded mightily in the ear of my 
heart. The light is dawning: and it became light, and the 
vast cloud vanished, and I saw Thy light, and knew Thy 
voice, and said: Truly, Lord, Thou art my God, Who hast led 
me out of darkness and the shadow of death, and hast called 
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me to Thy marvellous light! and now, behold, I see. Thanks 
be to Thee, my Enlightener! . . . I, the son of Thy hand- 
maid, bow in faith the neck of my heart beneath the feet of 
Thy majesty, giving Thee thanks, because Thou, of Thy 
mercy, didst condescend to enlighten me, Thou true Light, 
holy Light, blissful Light, Light all worthy of our praise, 
Light so wonderful, that enlightens every man that comes 
into this world, and, no less, the eyes of the angels. Behold, 
I see, thanks be unto Thee! Behold, I see the Light of 
heaven, from the vision of Thy Light there streams down a 
beam upon the eyes of my spirit, and makes glad my bones. 
.. . O what a fire is it, that glows through my heart? what a 
light, that shines through my heart? O fire that ever burns, 
and never is extinguished, set me on fire! O Light, that 
ever shines, and is never eclipsed, enlighten me! O that I 
were enkindled from Thee! Holy Fire, how sweetly Thou 
burnest, how secretly Thou enlightenest, with what longing 
Thou makest me to burn! 

“OQ Thou most blessed Light, That can be seen only by 
the purest eyes! Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God; purify me, O pure Virtue, heal my eyes, that 
I may look upon Thee Whom only the eyes that Thou hast 
healed may behold. Take away, I implore, the spots of ancient 
darkness with Thy enlightening beams, O Thou unapproach- 
able Brightness, that I may look upon Thee with unswerving 
eyes, and in Thy light may see light. . . . Thanks be to Thee, 
my Fountain of Light! Behold, I see, as yet through a glass 
in a figure; but when shall I see face to face? When will 
come the day of joy and jubilation, when I shall enter into 
Thy wonderful tabernacle, the house of God, that I may see 
Him Who sees me, face to face, and my longing may be 
satisfied ?” 

The Scholar—Amen. Deo gratias. 


FIFTH SUNDAYSATA ERE Saas 


EPISTLE, James i. 22-27.—“ Dearly beloved, be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For if a man be a 
hearer of the word and not a doer, he shall be compared to a man 
beholding his own countenance in a glass. For he beheld himself 
and went his way, and presently forgot what manner of man he was. 
But he that hath looked into the perfect law of liberty, and hath con- 
tinued therein, not becoming a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 
work, this man shall be blessed in his deed. And if any man think 
himself to be religious, not bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain. Religion clean and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their tribulation, and to keep one’s self unspotted from 
this world.” 


The Master—The content of to-day’s Epistle is a con- 
tinuation of that of last Sunday. You must therefore, my 
son, recall to mind what I then said as to the author, content, 
and aim of the Epistle of James, and then we can proceed 
further with the consideration of our pastoral missive. The 
principal object of to-day’s Epistle is to insist again upon the 
truth that faith without works avails nothing, but is a dead 
faith. But at the same time good works, too, avail nothing, 
if they do not proceed from, and are performed in, faith. 
This double truth the Apostle James announces plainly in 
the beginning of to-day’s Epistle with the words: “Dearly 
beloved, be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiv- » 
ing your own selves.” 

These opening words of the Epistle are a serious exhorta- 
tion, as it were a canon, a rule, for all those who have to 
occupy themselves with Divine science, whether they seek to 
put themselves forward as teachers, or to learn as hearers. 
It is a misfortune, when professors are content to investigate, 
handle, and teach sacred truths from a merely scientific stand- 
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point. It is certainly a greater calamity, if the sacred science 
does not at the same time provide a supernatural nourishment 
of the soul, to the growth of the spiritual life. If, then, the 
teacher of theology is satisfied with making his lecture as 
complete as possible, and the hearer is content with under- 
standing what is set forth, and entering it in his note-book, 
according to the proverb: “ What one possesses in black and 
white one can easily take home:” the Apostle James would 
call such knowledge a “dead knowledge,” as he describes 
faith without works as a dead faith. JI remember that a 
teacher of theology at a high school used to omit to celebrate 
Mass on week-days in order to gain time “for the study of 
science”; and it seems to me that he thus gained little 
advantage to his other priestly duties. Our great, and 
greatest theologians, the holy Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, set a wholly different example. Their theological 
treatises are penetrated with the spirit of prayer, and lead to 
prayer. 

What I have said I might also apply to all catechists 
and religious teachers. If they content themselves with 
merely mechanically and pedantically drumming the Cate- 
chism and Scripture history into their pupils, so that the 
whole result of all the trouble and work of teachers and 
scholars comes to be a more or less successful examination— 
when along with enlightenment of the understanding, and 
replenishment of the memory, they do not at the same time 
implant in the young hearts piety, love of God, and the germ 
of virtue—then one cannot certainly speak of either as 
“teachers” or “hearers” of the Divine word, in the sense of 
the Apostle. And what then shall we say of those who are 
called to be “ Apostles of the Gospel,” of those who have the 
care of souls, of preachers, conductors of retreats, missionaries, 
and all others who proclaim the Divine word! How earnestly 
must such be not only teachers and hearers, but also doers of 
the Divine word, if they would not themselves be gathered 
like chaff for the burning, but would as full ears of corn bring 
forth blessed fruit a hundredfold. Truly they must be holy, 
if they would beget holy disciples. 

“ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.” That 
those whom he addresses should hear the word of God the 
Apostle recognises and praises ; only he exhorts them also to 
put it into practice. How else could he write to many 
Christians of our own time, who are wont either not to hear 
the word of the Gospel at all, or only to hear, and when they 
hear are so distracted that they are present in the body 
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indeed, but not in heart? But in so doing they betray a 
heart, to which God and Christ, His Incarnation and His life, 
His Sufferings and Death, all truth and love of God in Him, 
all redemption through Him, all union with Him, all the 
means of salvation which He has appointed, all amendment 
of life and perfection to which He calls us, all the blessedness 
which He prepares for us, are indifferent, and to speak of 
them is tedious. If any one is really sick, he can eat nothing, 
no matter how wholesome and savoury the food may be. It 
disgusts him, and if he tries to taste it he finds it bitter. But 
there is nothing wrong with the food, for it is savoury, well 
prepared, and beneficial ; but what is wrong is the sick man’s 
tongue and stomach, which are out of order; what is sweet 
tastes bitter to him, and what is wholesome sickens him. 

The Gospel is a wholesome and in the highest degree 
savoury food for the soul. But if the soul is sick, z.e. possessed 
by worldly affections, this food is tasteless or distasteful to 
her, and it is so in proportion to the sickness of the soul. 

One must lament with pain, that so many neither hear 
the word of God, nor read it at home: their soul is sick, very 
sick, As a field which is uncultivated in a short time 
becomes a wilderness, so is it too with the human soul; if it 
is not nourished, watered, refreshed, cleansed from weeds, by 
the Divine word, it is like an uncultivated field and a garden 
that has run wild. And while all noble thoughts and feelings 
wither up in the soul, the weed of sensual passion spreads 
within it more and more, and turns it into a desert. 

The Scholar—Good Master, one can, nevertheless, see 
people who diligently listen to preaching, and seek every 
opportunity of taking part in anything of a religious character, 
and in spite of this are no pattern of virtue or perfection, but 
rather through their profession of piety offend and repel 
their fellow-men, who are watching their conduct. 

The Master—My son, such men are neither doers of the 
Divine word nor true hearers of it. Call to mind that par- 
able of our Lord’s—the parable of the Sower, which is so rich 
in teaching, and which we considered on Sexagesima Sunday : 
“A sower went out to sow his seed. And as he sowed, some 
fell by the wayside, and it was trodden down, and the fowls 
of the air devoured it. And other some fell upon a rock, and 
as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, because it had 
no moisture. And other some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns growing up with it, choked it. And other some fell 
upon good ground, and being sprung up, yielded fruit a 
hundred-fold.” This parable gives the exact doctrine as to 
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the hearing and doing of God’s word. The same doctrine 
our Apostle also gives under the interesting type of the man, 


who looks in the glass, goes away, and forgets what he has 
seen. 


II 


The Master—tThe figure of the glass teaches us the every- 
day, and yet so important, truth, that no man can look into 
his own face immediately ; only God can look immediately 
upon Himself, upon His own Being; we can only see our 
own faces, and know our own lineaments, mediately, through 
the medium of the glass. This is so true, that if we had 
never beheld our face in the glass, we could frame no other 
idea of our appearance than what we might be able to gain 
by comparison with other men, or by the sense of touch. If 
a painter wishes to paint his own portrait, he cannot accom- 
plish this, unless he contemplates his countenance, lineament 
by lineament, in the glass. If one lets a beast look in the 
glass he is not at all satisfied that he sees his own reflection, 
but he begins either to quarrel, or to play with the image in 
the glass as a second beast ; many clever dogs run behind the 
glass, to hunt out the second beast; just soa man would do, 
if he did not understand the invention and use of a mirror. 
What is true of the natural constitution of the physical eye- 
sight, holds good also of the spiritual and moral eyesight of 
man, of his soul. If man would learn to know himself, he 
must contemplate the image of his soul in the mirror of the 
Divine law and the Divine revelation, that is, in the doctrine 
and example of our Lord Jesus Christ and His Saints, most 
chiefly under the leading and guidance of Holy Church. In 
this mirror, in this light, can man alone learn to know him- 
self, as he compares the image of his soul with the image of 
the Divine truth and justice, and thus discovers whether his 
soul is a true and perfect resemblance of God, or whether it 
is a defiled, deformed, distorted, corrupt image of His holiness 
and justice. To learn to know oneself thus is as necessary, as 
it is difficult. This truth pagan philosophy has already ex- 
pressed in the saying [v6 ceavrdv—“ Know thyself.” The 
Apostle James, then, speaks of hearing the Divine word 
under precisely this image of “beholding oneself” in a glass. 
He who hears the word of God attentively, receives it with 
understanding and love, compares the state of his soul, z.¢., his 
thoughts, desires, feelings, and life, with the ideal of the 
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Divine truth and the Divine law, this is the man who atten- 
tively looks in the glass, and earnestly contemplates his 
countenance, that he may know exactly its appearance. 

The Scholay.—Good Master, a man must then look in the 
glass in order to know his own face. But now there occur to 
my mind mirrors, in which my face and my figure appeared 
of gigantic size and immensely exaggerated ; others, in which 
my image appeared extremely small, dwarfish, and of extra- 
ordinary width; yet others, in which the most various, utterly 
hateful, distortions of the person or the object were to be 
seen. 

The Master —yY our remark proves that there are different 
kinds of mirrors, and also untrue ones; from untrue mirrors 
a man, most certainly, cannot learn to know his face and his 
form. To do this a man must have a true mirror. When 
the Apostle James compares the hearing of God’s word with 
looking into a glass, he means thereby, evidently, the hearing 
of the true doctrine of Christ, that “Word” by which we, as it 
isso beautifully expressed in last Sunday’s Epistle, have been 
begotten, and which through the Holy Ghost has been im- 
planted in our hearts. This “Word” is the only true mirror, 
in which we can really and truly know ourselves, as we are, 
and as we should be. Untrue mirrors are the words of 
heretics, of apostates, of unbelievers. These untrue mirrors 
can only give a caricature of the truth, and therefore are 
always useless for the knowledge of ourselves and of the rule 
which should guide our life. 

But, as there are untrue mirrors, so too there are untrue 
beholders. To gain a true image, a man must be in a right 
position, and have a pure intention. If anyone distorts his 
visage, a caricature looks forth from the mirror. If a man 
paints his face, or puts on a mask, the unreality, the mask, 
look forth; in the same way a hearer of the Divine word, if 
he has no pure and straightforward intention, will constantly 
read from it what flatters his sensual passions, and what he 
has himself put into it: one man will find in it nourishment 
for his pride, another obstinacy in his avarice, a third proof 
of his errors, a fourth accusations against his fellow-men, but 
never against himself. Only he who hears the pure word of 
God, which is proclaimed in the Holy Church, with pure 
intention, will recognise the truth, and be able to see in it his 
own reflection. 

As it would be useless, ridiculous, and foolish to look in 
the glass, without some purpose in one’s eye, even so it would 
be useless, ridiculous, foolish, and perilous into the bargain, 
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to gain a knowledge of the word of God in sermons, catechism, 
study, and spiritual reading, but not to carry into practice the 
knowledge thus gained. If a reasonable man beholds him- 
self in the glass, he will at once take pains to remove any 
disfigurements in his face which he may have discovered. 

In the same way, a reasonable and believing hearer of the 
Divine word will take pains to cleanse his soul from sins and 
disfigurements, according to the rule of the truths made 
known to him, to store it with the virtues that it still lacks, 
and also, so far as God’s grace gives him power, to beautify 
his soul in a special manner through special means of grace 
and zealous practice of virtue—as a bride for her bride- 
groom, 


TLE 


The Scholar—Good Master, it occurs to me, that by your 
last words you wish to give a gentle hint to Religious, for 
I recognise in the special means for the adornment of the 
soul the graces and the special helps which Religious have 
at command in a much higher degree than people in the 
world, in order to adorn their souls in a special manner for 
the visit of the heavenly Bridegroom. From how many 
dangers are we rescued through our enclosure and our family 
life in the cloister! How many incitements to the practice 
of virtue we have around us in our brethren and superiors! 
And, chief of all, what streams of grace flow to us in the 
daily use of the most holy Sacrament and our sacred 
Liturgy! If the heavenly Bridegroom, our dear Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, does not find in our hearts a place 
of rest, wherein He gladly tarries—where in all the world 
should He find it? 

The Master—Your beautiful conception is also com- 
pletely established by the words of the Apostle James: “ But 
he that hath looked into the perfect law of liberty, and hath 
continued therein, not becoming a forgetful hearer, but a 
doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” If 
these words apply indeed to every Christian, they apply yet 
most especially to us Religious. We need to “look into the 
perfect law of liberty”; for we pledge and profess ourselves 
bound not only to the evangelical precepts, but to the life 
of evangelical perfection, to the freedom of the children of 
God. Weare they who “continue” in this life of evangelical 
perfection, for we take the vow of “ stability,” z.e., of constancy 
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and continuance in the life of the cloister; we are they who 
should be not “forgetful hearers” but “doers” of the Divine 
word, for we take the vow of conversio morum, 2.é., COon- 
version of our manner of life, and of holy obedience, and 
should observe all our life long the holy discipline of our 
Order; therefore to us above all applies the Apostle’s 
closing sentence, “this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
“Blessed are ye... be glad and rejoice, for your reward 
is very great in heaven.” 

The Scholar —Thanks be to God for this holy vocation ! 

The Master—Our Epistle closes with a kind of pro- 
gramme for the Christian life. After the Apostle James has 
once more warned against delusion, and has very specially 
recommended silence and guard of the tongue, he says: 
“Religion clean and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulation, 
and to keep one’s self unspotted from this world.” In these 
words the following doctrines are contained :— 

Firstly —The life of the Christian upon earth should be 
a continual, unbroken service of God, The Little Catechism 
expresses this truth in the answer to the question: “Why 
did God make you?” “God made me to know Him, love 
Him, and serve Him in this world, and to be happy with 
Him for ever in the next.” And the Jmztatio Christi says 
shortly and concisely: “ Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity, 
but to love God and to serve Him alone.” The service of 
God is called a service “before God and the Father,” 
because “every good gift and every perfect gift comes from 
the Father of lights,’ and because the Father it is Who has 
begotten us anew through the word of His Only-Begotten 
Son, and received us as His children. 

Secondly.—This “religion”—this service of God—must 
be “clean and undefiled,” ze., it must be mixed with nothing 
that has not reference to the glory of God, and must seek 
and strive for nothing else but solely and exclusively the 
glory of God, for “our God is a jealous God, Who will have 
no other gods besides Him.” The mammon-service of 
riches—the flesh-worship of sensuality—and the Satan- 
worship of pride—are idolatries, and must be banished 
from the life of a Christian: “To our God alone is due all 
setvice and all glory for ever.” Soli Deo honor et gloria in 
s@cula seculorum. 

Thirdly—With wonderful wisdom the Apostle James 
gathers up the true “religion” in two words, when he 
says: “To visit the fatherless and widows in their tribula- 
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tion, and to keep one’s self unspotted from this world.” The 
“fatherless and widows” are the representatives of all who 
need our help. They have lost the head of the house, the 
father and protector, they are as it were thrown back upon 
the bosom of the heavenly Father, as on that of their Head 
and Protector. He therefore who dedicates to the widows 
and orphans his service of love, is occupying the place of 
God, their heavenly Father; the service, which one renders 
to them, z.2., to all that need help and suffer want, is in truth 
service rendered to God, and not only this, but it is the 
service of God Himself, the service and the benefit which He, 
the heavenly Father and the all-merciful, vouchsafes to all 
His children in ceaseless abundance. How inexpressibly 
true, therefore, is His word: “As long as you did it to one 
of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” Yes, you did 
it not zo Me alone, but you did it also for Me, ze, in My 
place, and therefore I Myself will be your Reward exceeding 
great—Lgo ero merces vestra magna nimtis. 

With great wisdom the Apostle adds: “And to keep 
one’s self unspotted from this world.” For there lurks a 
great danger in works of neighbourly charity, in the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy, if one does not keep the heart 
pure and undefiled. This danger lurks especially in the 
intercourse with the world and our fellow-men, even with 
the poor and needy. If in this service of the poor a man 
seeks his own enjoyment and honour, he does not only 
perform no good service, but also blasphemes God, Whose 
office of love and mercy he misuses for the service of himself 
and of Satan. Therefore the Apostle gives the beautiful 
double injunction: “Religion clean and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their tribulation, and to keep one’s self unspotted from this 
world.” 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
ASCENSION 


EPISTLE, 1 Peter iv. 7-11.—“ Dearly beloved, be prudent, and watch in 
prayers. But before all things, have a constant mutual charity 
among yourselves ; for charity covereth a multitude of sins. Using 
hospitality one towards another without murmuring. As every man 
hath received grace, ministering the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let him 
speak as the words of God. If any man minister, let him do it as of 
the power which God administereth ; that in all things God may be 
honoured through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


The Scholar—Good Master, in to-day’s Epistle I have 
discovered the origin of our motto: “ That in all God may be 
glorified "—Ut tn omnibus glorificetur Deus. wish to know 
whether the words zz omuzbus should be translated “in all 
things” or “in all men,” “in all reasonable beings,” or gener- 
ally “in all that is and exists in heaven and on earth.” ~ 

The Master—The last is undoubtedly the right inter- 
pretation. 

The Scholay.—Then I would know if there is any difference 
between our motto: “That in all God may be glorified,” and 
that of the Society of Jesus: “All to the greater glory of 
God” —Omnia ad majorem Det Gloriam. 

The Master—The answer to your question is, that the - 
motto: “That in all God may be glorified,” is general and 
comprehensive,‘inasmuch as its tenor is—solely the glory of 
God, as the one and exclusive end of all created being and 
operation ; while the motto: “All to the greater glory of 
God,” has especially in view human operation and work, while 
its complete meaning is: “All should be done to God’s 


greater glory.” This latter motto is admirably suited to a 
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Religious Order, the whole existence and operation of which 
is devoted to the apostolate of souls in the Church of God. 

The Scholary—Good Master, when it is said, “ All to the 
greater glory of God,” it might seem as if the “glory of 
God” were capable of increase, and were dependent on our 
operation. But this does not appear to me to be rightly 
compatible with the majesty of our God. 

The Mastery.—Your scruple, my son, applies still more 
completely to our own motto. For when it is said: “ That in 
all God may be glorified,” it appears that not only the greater 
glory of God—ad “ majorem” Det gloriam—but the glory of God 
altogether, is called in question, and is made dependent on 
the creature. | 

You must distinguish, my son, the double aspect of the 
glory of God—the interior and the exterior ;—the zzzerzor 
glory of God is that greatness and eternal sublimity, which 
the Threefold God possesses in Himself from eternity to 
eternity. This glory isa Divine necessity, it can neither be 
increased nor diminished, it is capable of no addition or 
subtraction, it is eternally one,even as God Himself, in Whom 
“there is no change nor shadow of alteration.” The other 
glory of God is exterior, which the Most High receives from 
creation; it cannot in the slightest degree heighten and 
increase the interior greatness and blessedness of the eternal 
God, it rather returns in its beneficent operation altogether 
upon the creatures which offer glory to the Most High. Since 
our eternal God, just because He is God, cannot be more 
blissful than He is eternally and perpetually, so His love 
urges Him to impart some share of that bliss outside of 
Himself, so far as this is possible. This eternal love is the 
ground and cause of the creation, of the redemption, and 
of the blessedness of creation. It shapes God’s exterior 
glory; His exterior glory and the blessedness of the creature 
are therefore really one and the same. And if then we say: 
“ That in all God may be glorified,” we might with the same 
meaning say: “That every creature may be happy and 
eternally blessed.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, if our happiness and our 
blessedness is indeed identical with the honour and glory of 
God, I completely grasp why our liturgical worship, our 
Divine Office, and most especially the Psalter, is so full of the 
praises of the Most High God ;—why, eg., Lauds with all its 
psalms contains only an unbroken chain of praise to God, and 
of summons to all creatures to his praise, and I understand 
and feel still more heartily than before the meaning of the 
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wonderful 62nd Psalm: “O God, my God, to thee do I watch 
at break of day. For Thee my soul hath thirsted; for Thee 
my flesh,O how many ways! In a desert land, and where there 
is no way, and no water: so in the sanctuary have I come 
before Thee, to see Thy power and Thy glory. For Thy 
mercy is better than lives: Thee my lips shall praise.” O 
how beautifully in these few words are united both the glory 
of God and the happiness of the suppliant! O that the whole 
creation, then—every spirit-glance of the blessed Angels— 
every breath of man—every movement of all creation—might 
be one great hymn of praise to the Most High! 

The Master.—The whole creation, my son, is such a hymn 
of praise to the Most High, and we may esteem ourselves 
blessed that we not only unite with one voice in this hymn of 
praise, but may even lead the ranks of all creation in God’s 
praise and walk at the head of it—even till we come thither, 
where the power of sin shall be broken, the redeemed creation 
sanctified and glorified, and God glorified in all for ever. 

The Scholar—O blessed goal and end! May we attain 
thereto! But now, good Master, do you notice that you are 
giving us the instruction on to-day’s Epistle backwards, that 
you have begun at the end? 

The Master.—That is of no consequence, my son. Indeed 
I might say that you by your questions have made me do 
this; but you do not know that by doing so you have directed 
our attention straight to the main thought of the whole 
Epistle : “ That in all things God may be glorified.” Finally, 
you have quite overlooked the fact that the closing words of 
the Epistle run: “Through Jesus Christ our Lord ”—“ That 
in all things God may be honoured through Jesus Christ.” 
He, our Lord, is the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning 
and the End, the King of time and of eternity. He who 
begins with Christ, always begins aright; he who ends with 
Him, always ends aright. Besides, our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself has taught us that we must put the glory of God 
before all else, in that He said: “Thus shall you pray: Our 
Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven.” 
This instruction of our Lord we have followed to-day in 
beginning our instruction with the closing words of the 


Epistle: “That in all things God may be glorified through 
Jesus Christ.” 
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II 


The Master—At the beginning of the Epistle stand the 
words : “ Be prudent, and watch in prayers.” There are three 
important points contained in the words, three chief means 
to the attainment of Christian perfection, namely, prudence, 
which finds the right way, and applies the right means, to 
attain the end—then watchfulness, which foresees hindrances, 
and averts diabolical assaults—and finally prayer, which 
draws down grace and blessing from above. 

Prudence is commanded by the lips of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the most emphatic and most various ways. The 
Lord narrates, among others, a parable of five prudent and 
five foolish virgins. The wise virgins had taken oil with them, 
and could meet the Bridegroom with burning lamps. The oil 
signifies the good works which, whilst they were on earth, 
these wise virgins had accumulated; they had understood 
how to seek, find, and use, the right means, so as to stand 
before God’s judgment-seat. No riches, no honour and 
reputation, no enjoyment and life of pleasure was it that 
these prudent virgins sought, but the oil of good works, the 
practice of virtue,and the following of Christ; and therefore 
they went in to the marriage feast of eternal life, whilst the 
foolish virgins, who had no oil in their lamps, were shut out. 

Another time the Divine Master commands Christian 
prudence so emphatically, that He even praises the conduct 
of the “unjust steward.” It was not the unjust dealing that 
the Lord praised, but the prudence with which the steward 
knew how to gain profit from the “mammon of iniquity ”— 
z.e., from the earthly possessions, of which he had been so evil 
a steward. Those are not the prudent, who know how to 
acquire honour, reputation, and enjoyment, through avarice, 
commercial over-reaching, successful strokes of finance, miserly 
frugality, oppression of their workmen, domestic servants, and 
the poor, through dishonesty, craft, and cunning; but the 
prudent are those who through the gift of their earthly pos- 
sessions to the poor and needy know how to acquire for 
themselves treasures in heaven. 

The Scholar—How incomprehensible it is, good Master, 
that so vast a number of men utterly forget Christian prudence, 
and can plunge themselves, as if they had no sense, into the 
stream of possessions which are merely transitory! 

The Master.—I\t has always been so, my son. As Noe 
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built the ark that warned men of what was to come, they 
looked at him, passed by, and wallowed still deeper in the 
stream of forgetfulness of God, until the flood swallowed 
them up. 

“ Be prudent, and watch /” 

To watch, is to carefully mark the movements of the 
heart, the thoughts, sensations, and impulses that arise, to 
attend to their very beginning, and if they are sinful to crush 
them without delay. It is, also, to foresee possible or likely 
temptations and avoid them. It is, finally, to be interiorly 
prepared calmly and steadfastly to resist sinful incitement, 
when it approaches from without, and desires our consent. If 
a man does not watch, but wantonly lives at random, first 
notices the movements of sin when they have passed into 
concupiscence, goes lightly into moral dangers because he 
does not see them, and is unprepared and without recollection 
when they press round him: will such a man withstand sin? 
Never. Thousands and thousands of sins are committed, 
because one is surprised and precipitate, because one is un- 
expectedly surrounded, because one is drawn on against one’s 
will, because one is weak, and is attacked without recollec- 
tion and preparation! Therefore the apostolic warning: 
“Watch!” In fact, where is the commander who in face of 
his enemy does not. place sentries on every side to watch 
each movement, to observe every approach of the enemy, 
and to announce it immediately, that he may not be attacked 
by surprise? Ifthe master of the house knew, says the Lord, 
at what hour the thief would come, he would watch and not 
suffer him to break in. But just because the tempter, the 
thief of virtue, can come at every hour, and indeed comes, 
and comes often and always comes back again, we must watch 
without ceasing, and strictly take note of all that takes place 
in our heart, or that steals in, through the wiles of the enemy, 
from without. 

Then, all prudence and all watchfulness would not suffice 
us for the attainment of the eternal goal, if we do not join 
them with prayer: “Be prudent, and watch in prayers.” 

“Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it. Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in 
vain that keepeth it” (Psalm cxxvi. 1). “Watch ye and 
pray,’ the Lord says therefore, “that ye enter not into 
temptation.” It is prayer that makes our prudence fruitful, 
and rewards our watchfulness with blessing. We may dig, 
sow, and weed, but the dew and sunshine from above must 
give the fruitfulness; and it is prayer that opens the flood- 
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gates of heaven. Prayer is, then—1. A confession of our 
faith in the Godhead of the Most High, since it is a most 
sublime homage to God the Lord; 2. It is a confession of 
our hope and trust in the power and goodness of our God; 
and, 3. It is an expression of love and most intimate union 
with our good God. What breath is to the body, that prayer 
is to the soul. The spiritual life of him who leaves off prayer 
is, as it were, choked. On these three grounds prayer exer- 
cises so mighty a power upon the Heart of our God, and isa 
very key of heaven, which unlocks for us the doors of grace 
and blessing. It removes, or sweetens and _ lessens, all 
difficulties in the interior as in the exterior life, uplifts misery 
above the world, makes the way passable, at last opens the 
gate of heaven. 


Iil 


The Master—While the introduction of our Epistle sets 
forth the chief requisites for our own personal sanctification 
— prudence, watchfulness, and prayer—the Apostle gives 
in what follows the chief duties of the Christian towards his 
neighbour. 

“But before all things, have a constant mutual charity 
among yourselves ; for charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 

The Scholar.—What is the exact meaning of the words: 
“For charity covereth a multitude of sins”? 

The Master—The whole of our holy Religion, the Old as 
well as the New Testament, is nothing else than a deep- 
reaching, wide-embracing, glorious proof of the power of 
charity to cover sins, to blot out sins, to procure expiation 
and redemption. What else is the whole history from Adam 
to Christ but an unbroken chain of sins and offences, and, on 
the other hand, of expiation and forgiveness on the part of 
the merciful love of our good God! How arresting it is to 
read how the Lord Jesus, almost at the close of His redeeming 
life, at the sight of Jerusalem, the noble city of God, shed 
tears, and bitterly exclaimed: ‘‘If thou also hadst known, 
and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace! 
How often would I have gathered together thy children, as the 
hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldest not!” And what Divine power was that of the 
dying love upon the Cross, when He besought mercy for His 
torturers: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Now what God the Lord did in the days of the 
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old Covenant, and what our Lord and Redeemer Jesus 
Christ did in His life on earth, that our holy Church sets 
forth even to the end of time. Truly, “ Charity covereth a 
multitude of sins.” 

The Scholar—Forgive me, good Master—what you have 
just so beautifully said applies only to the love of our God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ; but our Epistle speaks exclusively 
of love to our neighbour: “But before all things, have a 
constant mutual charity among yourselves.” 

The Masteyr—The two commandments of love to God 
and love to our neighbour are ever placed close beside 
each other. If then the love of God “covereth a multitude 
of sins,’ the love of our neighbour will also do the same. 
God has first loved us, that we too may be able in return to 
love Him, and in Him our neighbour. This double lesson 
our Lord Jesus Christ has given us, in a terrible manner, in 
the parable of the unjust servant. The Lord had forgiven 
his debtor an enormous sum—the love of God “covereth a 
multitude of sins.” This debtor should, on his part, have in 
the same way remitted the debt owed him by his fellow- 
servant—the love of our neighbour “covereth a multitude of 
sins.” The hard-hearted servant did not do this, and was 
therefore cast into the eternal prison-house. “With what 
measure you mete, it shall be measured to you again.” “If 
you forgive one another from your hearts, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” “Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

Finally, that the measure of love is also the measure of 
forgiveness, the Lord Jesus showed in that ever-memorable 
action, when at the feast he granted pardon to the repentant 
sinner, and put His seal to her conduct with the words: 
“Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much.” 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 

But now, my son, I must explain the sentence, “Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins,” from a practical point of 
view. 

The expression does not only assert that the love of God 
forgives our sins, and that therefore we too ought to forgive 
for love’s sake those who offend us; charity also covers the 
multitude of sins’ in the sense that it literally “covers” our 
neighbour’s faults—z.c., is silent, hides them from the eyes of 
the world, and so in a manner cancels them and makes them 
harmless. Where is the father or mother, the brother or 
sister, who would blaze abroad, and make public, the faults of 
the family? The natural law of parental, filial, and fraternal 
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love forbids such conduct. The gallant sons of Noe covered 
the shame of their father, approaching him backwards, 
Where is the friend, where, in general, is a well-born, educated 
man, who does not seek with the most careful silence to cover 
and hide the defects and weaknesses of his friend, of his fellow- 
man? O how much scandal, how much quarrelling and 
strife, how much hatred and envy, how much dispeace and 
unhappiness would vanish from the world, if charity indeed 
covered and annulled the sins and faults of our fellow- 
creatures ! 

Lhe Scholar—Good Master, to this category of common 
gossiping and uncharitableness belongs also the evil practice 
that has become so universal nowadays, to make public, and 
where possible even blaze abroad, all crimes, all shameful 
actions, all scandals, all trials in the law-courts, in order to 
spread the vile odour of the wickedness as widely as may be. 
I might call the journals that thus lend themselves to scandal 
the devil’s gospel, for it is no love and justice that they gene- 
rate, but hatred and diabolical wickedness. 

The Master—Well spoken; and now, yet another obser- 
vation. “Charity covereth a multitude of sins” not only 
because it literally covers the sins and faults of our neighbour 
—12.é., is silent about them, and in this way destroys them— 
but also because in the place of faults it plants virtues, as well 
in the heart of him who exercises charity as in that of his 
fellow-men. This operation of love to our neighbour is 
nowhere more beautifully described, than in the hymn which 
the Apostle Paul chants in praise of charity, and which we 
considered on Quinquagesima Sunday: “Charity is patient, 
is kind: charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely: is not 
puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not 
provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth with the truth: beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, when the Apostle - Prince 
says: “Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” I might add: 
“Charity makes earth to become Paradise.” And such a 
corner of Paradise upon earth I find in each well-ordered 
cloister, wherein charity rules. “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” where 
all with their whole soul love each other, where all answer for 
one, and one for all, where no one seeks his own benefit, and 
everyone that of his brother, where each tries to cover, to 
heal, to bear, his brothers’ weaknesses. It is from the very 
heart’s blood of his charity and humility that our holy 
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Father Benedict ordains that the brother who is in fault must 
reveal his faults to the abbot or superior, who knows how to 
heal both his own and others’ wounds, wzthout discovering 
them.” Yes, truly, “Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 


IV 


The Scholar—Good Master! what a strange ending to 
the sublime exhortation to charity are the words: “Using 
hospitality one towards another without murmuring.” 

The Master.—The addition is not so strange as it appears 
to you; indeed throughout Holy Scripture there is nothing 
singular in such an exhortation to hospitality. St Paul writes 
to the Romans to be diligent in hospitality (Rom. xii. 13); 
and to the Hebrews: “ Hospitality do not forget, for by this 
some, being not aware of it, have entertained angels.” And 
in the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, the 
Apostle Paul most particularly enjoins the bishops and 
prelates of the Church to fulfil the duty of hospitality. In 
the Old Testament an example of hospitality is depicted for 
us with a sweet and charming touch in Genesis xviii., where 
we read: “The Lord appeared to Abraham in the vale of 
Mambre, as he was sitting at the door of his tent, in the very 
heat of the day. And when he had lifted up his eyes, there 
appeared to him three men standing near him: and as soon 
as he saw them, he ran to meet them from the door of his 
tent, and adored down to the ground. And he said: Lord, 
if I have found favour in Thy sight, pass not away from Thy 
servant. But I will fetch a little water, and wash ye your 
feet, and rest ye under the tree. And I will set a morsel of 
bread, and strengthen ye your heart, afterwards you shall 
pass on: for therefore are ye come aside to your servant. 
And they said: Do as thou hast spoken. Abraham made 
haste into the tent to Sara, and said to her: Make haste, 
temper together three measures of flour, and make cakes 
upon the hearth. And he himself ran to the herd, and took 
from thence a calf, very tender and very good, and gave it to 
a young man, who made haste and boiled it. He took also 
butter and milk, and the calf which he had boiled, and set 
before them: but he stood by them under the tree” In 
reward for this charitable deed of hospitality Abraham 
received that great promise, by which we and all the children 
of Abraham should be blessed.—With similar sweetness and 
beauty the story of the widow of Sarepta relates how she 
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fed the prophet Elias with true hospitality with the fragments 
of her own store in time of famine, and was therefore rewarded 
with abundance in the (cruse of oil and the pot of meal, and 
blessed by the raising to life of her only son.—I could relate 
a whole list besides of the triumphs of hospitality, from both 
the Old and New Testaments, 

The Scholar—What you have related, good Master, is 
quite idyllically beautiful, and it appears to me like a happy 
inheritance from the times of the patriarchs and prophets 
that to this very day hospitality among the Orientals is 
proverbial. I have heard touching stories related of the 
hospitality of the Bedouins, and even of the Turks—stories 
which put to shame many a Christian. 

The Mastey—You appear to have forgotten what you 
asked about at first. You wished to know in what connection 
the exhortation to hospitality stands to the preceding com- 
mandment to charity. This connection stands simply in the 
fact that the exercise of hospitality is a specially prominent 
part of charity. One might say that the duty had a special 
importance in apostolic times, because then, as now in the 
East, there were not so many and so well-appointed inns as 
is the case to-day in the West, and therefore in those times 
hospitality must, practically, have been a charitable work of 
absolute necessity towards the poor, towards pilgrims, and 
travellers of all sorts. Well might the Apostle-Prince, in 
sight of this state of things, lay stress upon this duty. It 
was indeed, in the first place, the Apostles, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, who had to claim hospitality in their 
wanderings. 

' The Scholar—Good Master, I think that such and 
similar considerations also induced our holy Father Benedict 
to command hospitality to his children as warmly and 
earnestly as love to the poor. 

The Master.—Without doubt it is so, my son. But I 
will now show you that it is not only external social 
conditions that invest hospitality with so high a value and 
so prominent a position. Hospitality is, then, so great a 
work of neighbourly charity, because it undoubtedly imposes 
the greatest sacrifice, as compared with all other works of 
such charity, and brings, in proportion, the least external 
reward. For it demands, according to the condition and 
circumstances of the host on the one hand, and of the guest 
on the other, greater material sacrifice than other works of 
charity. Almsgiving, the care of the sick, helping the 
afflicted, are undertaken by public institutions, and other 
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material services can be regulated and limited at pleasure. 
But hospitality cannot be limited, but must have free and 
unchecked way to fulfil itself, if it is to be a true and loving 
hospitality. Then, the material sacrifice of time, trouble, and 
expense are not the only ones which hospitality imposes ; 
much greater are the personal sacrifices which it involves. 
For it demands a personal, cordial, and sympathetic acquies- 
cence, where all seems to run counter to such feelings: one 
may liberally support the poor, lovingly serve the sick, 
contribute to and further private and public charitable 
institutions from a distance—to a guest one must offer 
oneself at the cost of personal: self-sacrifice. Therefore all 
other works of Christian neighbourly love and mercy, the 
spiritual as well as the corporal, yield a more immediate and 
more sensible reward than the exercise of hospitality. How 
all these works draw praise, thanks, public recognition, to 
themselves, like the retinue of a great noble. The guest, the 
stranger, on the contrary, who has been entertained, goes 
away almost without a trace, and vanishes like a bird in the 
air or a ship upon the waves. God the Lord has indeed 
recorded the host’s self-sacrifice in the book of life, but from 
men he has little sensible reward, often only little gratitude. 

The Scholar.—\ have also sometimes observed that guests, 
if they have been generously entertained on festive occasions, 
either are not content, or else, when they leave the table, 
go forth and announce to their companions: “That is the 
way Religious live,’ although they might have very easily 
noticed that it is not the Religious, but the guests, who 
live “that way”—ze. the guests are generously entertained, 
while the monks preserve the accustomed simplicity of their 
meals. 

The Master—My son, you are a keen observer; strive 
rather to become a good follower of the apostolic exhorta- 
tions and of the example of our holy Father ; then—even if 
you receive no thanks from men—you will partake of so 
much the greater heavenly reward. 

The Scholar—Good Master, now I understand why the 
words “without murmuring” are added. “Using hospitality 
one towards another without murmuring.” For since the 
exercise of hospitality imposes, among other things, such 
great personal sacrifice, which one cannot avoid, so it is 
easily understood that a murmuring may remain in one’s 
heart, which spoils the whole good work of hospitality in 
God’s sight, and as it were overlays it with a hateful serpent- 
slime. I have often detected such a tone, when, eg., a visit 
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draws near, and the master or mistress of the house expresses 
himself (or herself) in a way that is far from hospitable. 

The Master—Such a spirit is in no case worthy of a 
Christian. 


Vv 


The Masteyr—F¥rom the obligation of neighbourly charity, 
especially of hospitality, the Apostle passes to those universal 
duties, which bind every individual according to his condition, 
vocation, office, and personal gifts and talents. He says: 
“As every man hath received grace, ministering the same 
one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God.” What are these various gifts and graces of God, of 
which every one is allotted his own share? The holy 
Apostle Paul says: “To one by the Spirit is given the word 
of wisdom, and to another the word of knowledge, to 
another faith, to another the grace of healing, to another 
prophecy, to another the gift of tongues.” But outside these 
supernatural graces, manifold natural gifts are imparted to 
men, to each in especial measure. One, eg., possesses an 
excellent memory, another keen understanding and remark- 
able power of judgment, another outstanding prudence or 
cleverness in business; again, to another belongs a lively, 
inventive imagination; to one a soft, to another a firm and 
inflexible, disposition, etc. But for what purpose is this 
variety? The community of the Faithful is compared by St 
Paul to the human body. The body has many members, 
each member has its own function and its own corresponding 
ability, but all the members, with their particular gifts and 
abilities, belong to one and the same body, and are there to 
serve each other reciprocally, and to exhibit the common life 
of the body. The foot cannot say, because it is not the 
hand, it does not belong to the body; the eye cannot say to 
the hand: I have no need of thee; nor can the head say 
to the feet: I have no need of you. All the members, each 
with its own ability and capacity, belong to each other, serve 
each other, and take their place in the common life of the 
body. Exactly thus, says St Paul, it is with the Church, or 
the community of the Faithful. The Church is also a body 
with many members, each with its own endowment and 
capacity, one has the gift of teaching, another the gift of 
speech, the third the gift of healing the sick, etc.; but all 
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these, as they have received their ability from One Spirit, 
serve one end—to set forth one great Divine Family in 
Christ, united by faith and charity. 

What is here said of the gifts and distribution of gifts in 
the Church of God, holds good also of the offices and various 
callings in human society. Each one has his own gifts and 
duties, which he should fulfil, as for his own benefit, so too for 
the benefit of the whole society. Therefore the Apostle says 
at once to each and to all: “Serve one another, each with 
the gift he has received, as good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” 

The Scholar—When one considers this present period, 
one cannot indeed deny that in civilised lands a quite astonish- 
ing abundance of the results of human genius, of human 
energy, of human industry, is to be found. To begin from 
below, we see agriculture, the management of meadow and 
wood, of water and earth, of cattle-breeding, and, in general, 
the manipulation and production of raw material, as it is 
called, brought to a point which in the Middle Ages and in 
antiquity could scarcely be said to exist. Manufactures, art, 
and industry have reached a development which seems to 
surpass human energy, so that one might almost say the very 
height and variety of this development would become a 
hindrance to itself and to healthy progress. Science in all 
departments seems to wish to surpass itself—and even the art 
of government, statesmanship, diplomacy, jurisprudence, 
public administration, which have taken immeasurable strides, 
Does it not seem, when one considers all this, as if the rules 
for our life given in to-day’s Epistle have attained the triumph 
of their fulfilment? 

The Master—A\l that one comprehends under the pro- 
gress of civilisation, has reference solely to earthly and natural 
good, viewed as the end and aim of the efforts of civilisa- 
tion—while the Apostle does not concern himself here with 
natural and material, but with spiritual and supernatural 
good. Now the motive of the operations of civilisation is, for 
the most part, self-interest and pride. The work to which 
the Apostle refers, on the contrary, has for its motive solely 
the love of God and our neighbour: “ Before all things, have 
a constant mutual charity among yourselves.” Just as in the 
life of this world everyone seeks his own profit, so in the 
domain of the spirit, on the contrary, each seeks his neigh- 
bour’s benefit. And, finally, the Apostle says that Christians 
should be “ good stewards of the manifold grace of God,” and 
should serve each other with the gifts they have received. 
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The world, on the other hand, considers earthly goods as its 
own, that it can dispose of them at pleasure without regard 
to our fellow-men, and thinks nothing of how God the Lord, 
the one and supreme Possessor of the universe, must one day 
demand an exact reckoning as to the use of earthly posses- 
sions. You can see from that how inconsequent your 
comparison, between the modern progress of civilisation and 
the work of a Christian, must be called, according to the 
mind of the Apostle. 

The Scholar.—Good Master, I have often heard and read 
of an endeavour to bring the so-called “ progress of civilisa- 
tion,” and the modern ideas with regard to all departments 
of human effort, into conformity with the point of view, the 
laws, and the demands, of Religion and of our holy Church. 

The Master—Such imaginations do not in the least 
correspond with the simplicity of the Christian Faith and the 
Christian life; they rather spring from a wholly distorted 
apprehension; their basal dogma runs: “We will be like 
God,” or else, what is the same thing: “God shall be like us.” 
Religion is a Divine revelation, and can never, and in no 
possible way, be placed beside the results of human progress 
as of equal birth with them. The Church is a Divine fact, 
and can never be dragged down to the level of a “factor of 
civilisation.” Religion teaches truths which must be believed 
—the Church gives commands, which must be observed ; 
only when Religion and the Church are recognised upon this 
their lawful throne, zz, when men believingly accept what the 
Church teaches, and obediently fulfil what the Church 
commands, then, and only then, can Religion and the Church 
in truth advance the happiness and the welfare of human 
society. 


VI 


The Scholar—From this point of view life takes a wholly 
different aspect, and the so-called modern ideas dissolve into 
mist and fog. 

The Master—But this point of view is the only just 
one, and is altogether the standpoint which the Apostle 
takes in our Epistle for to-day. The exhortations which 
he gives to the teachers and ministers of the Gospel 
and of the Church prove this beyond question. “If any 
mani speak, let him speak as the words of God, if any man 
minister, let him do it as of the power which God administer- 
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eth.” Here is shown the spring from which all truths and all 
doctrines have their beginning, and in which they join 
together in one. It is the word of God and the teaching of 
our holy Church. And there are means announced, through 
which each can fulfil his ministry rightly according to God’s 
will—they are the means of grace and the mission of holy 
Church. He who works according to the teaching of holy 
Church and in the power of her Divine mission—he alone 
works in consciousness of his aim and to the purpose—he is 
a true fellow-worker towards the “ progress of civilisation,” z2., 
towards the happiness and well-being of mankind. His work 
tends towards, and falls into, the great programme of the 
universe: “That in all things God may be honoured through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The Scholar.—Good Master, all that you have said, and 
which the Apostle Peter has as it were declared in essence, I 
find poetically expressed with wonderful beauty in the noble 
song of the three children in the furnace of fire, as given us 
in the prophet Daniel, chapter iii. There the motto: “ That 
in all God may be glorified” is carried out, and allotted to 
every creature. At the beginning of this noble song stands 
the general summons: “ All ye works of the Lord, bless the 
Lord: praise and exalt Him above all for ever.” Then a 
beginning is made with the highest rank of creation, the 
blessed angels: “O ye angels of the Lord, bless the Lord: 
praise and exalt Him above all for ever.” Then follow the 
higher, and the highest, powers: “O all ye waters that are 
above the heavens, bless the Lord. O all ye powers of the 
Lord, bless the Lord.” Then comes the starry heaven of our 
firmament with its shining ranks: “Oye sun and moon, bless 
the Lord—O ye stars of heaven, bless the Lord.” Then 
follow the elements of the air: “O every shower and dew, 
bless ye the Lord—all ye storms and winds, bless the Lord— 
O ye fire and heat, bless the Lord—O ye cold and heat, 
bless the Lord—dew and hoarfrost, frost and cold, ice and 
snow, day and night, light and darkness, lightnings and 
clouds, bless the Lord.” Then our earth, with all that is upon 
it, is summoned to the praise of the Most High: “O let the 
earth bless the Lord: let it praise and exalt Him above all 
for ever. O ye mountains and hills, bless the Lord—O all ye 
things that spring up in the earth, bless the Lord—ye 
fountains, ye seas and rivers, bless the Lord—ye fishes of 
the sea, ye fowls of the air, ye beasts of the earth, bless the 
Lord.” Finally man, the king of creation—the chosen people 
of God, the Priesthood, the Lord’s ministers and all pious 
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and just souls, are summoned to the praise of the Most High: 
“O ye sons of men, bless the Lord—O let Israel bless the 
Lord—let them praise and exalt Him above all for ever—O 
ye priests of the Lord, bless the Lord—O ye servants of the 
Lord, bless the Lord—O ye souls of the just, bless the Lord— 
bless the Lord, ye holy and humble of heart. O Ananias, 
Azarias, Misael, bless the Lord: praise and exalt Him above 
all for ever.” 

The Master.—So the blessed children sang and prayed in 
their burning furnace in the days of Nabuchodonosor. We 
happier children of the New Testament and of Holy Church 
would invite all the Saints of the New Covenant, the Apostles, 
the Martyrs, the Confessors and Virgins—and at their head 
the Queen of heaven, our dear Virgin-Mother, God’s Mother 
Mary —and finally our Lord and Savour Jesus Christ 
Himself, the heavenly Pontiff, the eternal High Priest —to 
the praise of the Most Holy Trinity, and say: “Let us 
bless the Father, and the Son, with the Holy Ghost, let us 
praise and exalt Him for ever. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
in the firmament of heaven, and worthy to be praised and 
extolled and exalted for ever.” 

“That God in all may be glorified through Jesus Christ.” 
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EPISTLE, I John iv. 8-21.!—“ Dearly beloved, God is charity. By this 
hath the charity of God appeared towards us, because God hath sent 
His only-begotton Son into the world, that we may live by Him. In 
this is charity: not as though we had loved God, but because He 
hath first loved us, and sent His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins. My dearest, if God hath so loved us ; we also ought to love one 
another. Nomanhathseen God atanytime. Ifwe love one another, 
God abideth in us, and His charity is perfected in us. In this we 
know that we abide in Him, and He in us; because he hath given 
us of His Spirit. And we have seen and do testify, that the Father 
hath sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of.God, God abideth in Him, and He 
in God. And we have known, and have believed the charity, which 
God hath to us. God is charity: and he that abideth in charity, 
abideth in God, and God in him. In this is the charity of God 
perfected with us, that we may have confidence in the day of judg- 
ment: because as He is, we also are in this world. Fear is not in 
charity: but perfect charity casteth out fear, because fear hath pain. 
And he that feareth, is not perfected in charity. Let us therefore 
love God, because God first hath loved us. If any man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother; he is a liar. For he that loveth not 
his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love God, Whom he seeth 
not? And this commandment we have from God, that he who loveth 
God, love also his brother.” 


The Master—The holy Apostle John wrote the Epistle, 
from which the foregoing passage is taken, in extreme old 
age. The whole manner of its composition bears witness 
that the writer was an aged man, the truths which the Epistle 
contains appear as something which has grown one, through 
a long course of years, with the soul of the author; their 
certainty and importance stand high above all contradiction, 


1 The German begins as the Latin, omitting Charissimz,; but English 
prayer-books generally appear to begin with the preceding sentence, Qui 
non atligtt non novit Deum, He that loveth not, knoweth not God. 
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and therefore need no explanation, proof, or inculcation. He 
simply says what is his faith, he is constantly repeating it, 
and does not grow weary of coming back to the same 
truths. What, then, was the train of thought, in which the 
soul of the aged Apostle had exercised and enclosed itself? 
It was the remembrance that he had seen Christ, and had 
handled with his hands Him, the Life Whom the Father had 
given to the world; that he had seen the Blood of Christ 
flow, the Blood that cleanses from sin; that God is Charity, 
and has given us His Only-Begotten Son; that we, whom 
He has loved so mightily, must love Him in return, and, 
loving Him, must also love the brethren; that we must, by 
looking to Him, overcome evil and the evil one. That if we 
hold fast His commandments, we abide in union with God 
and Christ, and obtain all that we pray for; that eternal life 
is promised us, and that he who does the will of God abides 
eternally. Now, that his children should continue steadfast 
in this faith, and thus obtain eternal life, was his heart’s desire 
and hope, was the old man’s repeated, confident exhortation, 
How worthy of high honour was the aged Apostle! (Cf 
Hirscher.) 

Among ourselves, too, there are still aged men worthy of 
the greatest respect. Bowed down by the weight of years 
they have retired from business, that, free from external care, 
they may take account of their life and its results. They 
look back with joy upon many points of their past life, with 
sorrow upon others. Much, often disputed, now stands as 
firm truth before their soul; much, loudly praised, appears as 
foolishness. Years and experience have made so much 
clear. Once the spirit was haughty, drew everything on trial 
to its own tribunal, and boldly gave judgment upon this thing 
and that; now all has become tranquil, and the heart has 
returned to the simplicity of a child, and the faith of a child. 
All that was under the sun has passed before his sight, and 
behold, all is vanity. The question has forced itself upon 
him: Who abides? what abides? And it is clear to him: 
God abides, and charity. Therefore now his concern and 
prayer are that those who come after him, his children and 
children’s children, may receive wisdom. He exhorts, and 
utters the short aphorisms of his wisdom. 

Deus charitas est—“God is Charity.” Here lies the 
ground on which we can put our confidence in God. For— 
so the Apostle would say—because God is Charity Itself, 
He can disappoint none that believes in Him, hopes in Him, 
and loves Him, but—because He is the purest and most 
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perfect Charity—He wills to share, and to pour into the hearts 
of those who love Him, Himself and what is His. In order to 
understand this better, one might say: God is in Himself 
essential Charity—but in us, operating, communicating Charity. 
One may also say: Charity is God, and at the same time a 
gift of God; or: Charity imparts Charity. That is, essential 
Charity imparts communicated Charity. He, then, who 
possesses Charity, possesses God, for Charity is God and God 
is Charity. 

The Scholar—Can and should one not, with equal truth 
—as one says: “God is Charity ”—also say : “God is Wisdom, 
God is Power, God is Justice ?” 

The Master.—That can all be said with truth; yet one 
says in a more perfect sense: “God is Charity,” just for this 
reason, that Charity is the supreme power, and gift of grace, 
which surpasses all others, and therefore, existing in God as 
its spring and origin, gives the most sublime and pre-eminent 
idea of God. Our created love comes from the uncreated 
love of God as the rays from the sun. Charity is a participa- 
tion of God, and that not in a natural manner in which all 
created things partake of God, but in a supernatural manner 
which is far exalted over all natural participation of the 
creation with God, and utterly surpasses it. 

God is, besides, on this account essential Charity, because 
He is the essential, purest, and most perfect Goodness, and 
of His Goodness it is proper to His Nature to pour forth 
Himself and impart Himself. This is the nature and the 
consequence of Charity. God is a sea of sweetness, an 
ocean of goodness and love. God isa Fire that ever burns, 
kindling all and in Himself unchanged. “Our God is a 
consuming Fire” (Heb. xii. 29). 

St Bernard says with extraordinary beauty (Serm. 83 in 
Cant.) on this point: “I read that God is ‘Charity, not that 
He is ‘Honour’ or ‘ Dignity.’ Not as if God did not demand 
honour, since He says: ‘If I be a Father, where is My 
honour?’ So God speaks as a Father. If He then speaks 
as a Bridegroom, He alters His speech, and says: ‘If I be a 
Bridegroom, where is My love?’ even as in His character of 
Master He asks: ‘If I be a Master, where is My fear?’ 
God will then be feared as Master, honoured as Father, and 
loved as Bridegroom. Among these three Love has the 
precedence and pre-eminence. Without Love, fear has pain, 
and honour no sweetness; fear is slavish when love is 
wanting. And honour, which is not rooted in love, is no 
longer honour, but flattery; honour and glory are due to 
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God, but neither is pleasing to Him if not seasoned with the 
honey of love.” 

God is then Charity, ze. a spiritual Fire, which enkindles 
all, and a Light, which streams over all and enlightens all. 
Therefore St Dionysius (De Divin. Nomin., c. 14, p. 1) says: 
“The Divine Charity is a motive power, which draws men 
upwards to God, Who alone is the essential Goodness and 
Beauty. The Divine Charity is a declaration of God straight 
from His own Being, and an efflux, abounding in grace, from 
that sublime Unity, and a fruit, full of love, of that simple, 
self-existent, eternal Fountain of goodness and Beauty, 
which ever pours Itself out upon all creation, and continually 
returns again into Itself.” To these sentences of St Dionysius 
we may add the following conclusions :— 

I. Charity proceeds from goodness and beauty as from its 
fountain, for since God beholds His own eternal beauty and 
sublimity, there abides in Him an eternal fire of love, 
whereby He loves His own beauty and greatness with that 
love which is worthy of Himself, z.e., with the illimitable love 
of Infinity. In proportion as goodness and beauty are 
recognised, love is enkindled. If, then, infinite Goodness 
and infinite Beauty are recognised by infinite Knowledge, an 
infinite Love—infinite in its depth and height—is awakened. 

2. The beauty and goodness of God spread themselves 
over the creatures, and impart themselves to them, so far as 
they can be comprehended and merited by them. For if 
we love anything in the highest degree, we desire that its 
pre-eminence and beauty should be known to all, that all 
may enjoy its sweetness, and that it may be praised by all. 
This the Charity of God effects in Himself. 

3. Charity draws the creatures upwards, and directs them 
to the beautiful and good. This takes place chiefly with 
angels and men, for the other creatures are not able to com- 
prehend the Divine goodness and beauty, but they are as it 
were drawn to God in man and through man, on the one 
hand because all the lower steps of creation are included in 
man, and also because all were created for man’s sake. 

4. The Divine Charity uplifts those who love Him up to 
Himself, and draws Him hither to His lovers. It makes God 
as it were forget His own greatness, and draws Him down to 
our lowliness, occupies Him wholly with the care of our 
salvation. Proofs of this are the Incarnation, the preaching 
of Christ, His miracles, His Passion, His Death, the Sacra- 
ments, the Mission of the Holy Ghost, the constant, marvellous 
guidance of the Church, the direction and guidance of each 
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individual man. So too Charity takes possession of man 
himself, with the effect that he thinks no more of himself and 
his own profit, but solely of God and the Divine goodness. 
Therefore it is that he who loves God ardently denies him- 
self, renounces his own desires, forgoes his own advantage, 
forgets himself, and only lives for what is God’s. For he is in 
all his desires and in all his thoughts as it were outside him- 
self, and absorbed in his Beloved. 

St Gregory of Nazianzum finds a beautiful type of this in 
the sun. “Even as the sun,” he says, “is the most beautiful 
and best among earthly things, so in the spiritual world 
God is the highest Good and the highest Beauty. From the 
sun flows warmth into all that is here below, and flows indeed 
by means of light, for first the things of this world are given 
light, and then receive warmth into them; when they have 
received warmth, they become spiritualised, refined, and strive 
upwards towards heaven. The sun is the type of God, the 
light is the type of wisdom (knowledge); the warmth is the 
type of charity, the earthly creatures are the type of the soul 
and spirit. From God charity climbs downwards through 
knowledge; for first the spirit is enlightened through the 
knowledge of the beauty and goodness of God; then through 
this knowledge charity lays hold upon it, and charity 
spiritualises the soul, fills it with heavenly desires, draws it 
forthwith upwards to union with God, makes it like the 
eternal God, to be His image and his child. 

The Scholay—These are high things, good Master, of 
which you speak, yet I must confess that the more mysterious, 
the deeper they are, they only stimulate my spirit to hear yet 
more, and make my heart wider to receive them. It is with 
me as with St Gregory’s disciple, that ingenuous Peter, who 
said to his master: “Great, very great, are the things you 
recount, and serve to much edification. But for myself, the 
more I taste of the wonderful deeds of the holy man, the 
more | thirst to hear more.” 

The Master—Right indeed! The deeper the mysteries 
are, the more must we humbly desire to penetrate into their 
wealth of content, and receive therefrom into ourselves. If 
we so approach Divine truths, they will open their depths to 
us, and fill with light, warmth, and happiness. 


II 


The Master—To the words: “God is charity,” the Apostle 
John adds, by way of supplement: “And he that abideth in 
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charity, abideth in God, and God in him,” as if in one 
sanctuary of charity. God as the uncreated Charity abides in 
those who love Him as in a created home of charity, so that 
_we, according to the words of the Apostle Peter (2 Pet. i. 4), 
become as it were partakers of the Divine Nature. He who 
loves, then, abides in God as an object of the special know- 
ledge and love of God, Who bestows upon him eternal life— 
and God abides in him who loves as the Object of the know- 
ledge and love Whom the lover, by supernatural charity, 
holds fast and loves; for charity is nothing else than the 
intercourse of the lover with the Beloved, for the Beloved’s 
sake. Charity between the lover and beloved is like the 
circle in a ring, for charity is the reciprocal and uniting power 
which transforms the lover into the beloved, and the beloved 
into the lover. Therefore the great St Paul said, as one who 
was held and impenetrated by the Divine charity: “I live, 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” By this the Apostle 
would say that the true lover is carried out of himself, he 
dedicates to God the Lord not his own life merely, but the 
life of the lover and the Beloved. And then he continues, 
that the charity of God in like manner, through creation 
and the imparting of His gifts, as it were gives Himself 
away, and yet, at the same time, never withdraws aught from 
the fulness of His Divine existence. 

Thus has charity united God with man, not merely in 
thought and desire, but in deed and truth, in the marvellous 
Hypostatic Union, zz, in the Incarnation of the Son of God ; 
but charity unites man with God in this manner—that man 
as it were withdraws from himself, passes over to God so 
wholly that henceforth he thinks, knows, and feels nothing 
else but God only, strives for and desires nothing else, and 
rejoices no more in anything but the good things of God. 
He who so cleaves to God, becomes one spirit with Him, 
because he has “ put off” self, and “put on” God the Lord ; 
the result is, that he dwells with all his thought and love in 
God, as if he were transformed into God Himself. Thus all 
saints in heaven become one with God(as the Lord prayed 
the Father in His pontifical prayer, John xvii.), because they 
know they are nothing of themselves, and only esteem 
themselves as they live in God and for God; and so, as it 
were, they have nothing more to do with their own £go, for 
why should they cleave to that which is “nothing”? On 
the contrary, they become in understanding and _ will 
transformed after God’s likeness, through His Divine power, 
and live wholly in Him, rise up to Him, and become like 
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Him, feeling and relishing nothing else but Him, holding as 
a treasure nothing but His goodness, as completely as if they 
were transformed into God Himself. 

Thus, then, charity is a power that unites, partly because 
it transforms the lover into the beloved, so that he lives in 
him, is sensible of his presence and rejoices in him, as it were 
is incorporated into him and is become one with him—partly 
because the lover ever desires everything for the beloved, and 
acts in his interest, just because he is one with him. 

This essential and true charity Christ the Lord has 
vouchsafed in the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
according to the words: “He that eateth My Flesh, and 
drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me, and I in him” (John vi. 
57). In the Holy Eucharist, as St Chrysostom (Hom. 45 in 
Joan.) observes, we become united not only through love, but 
in reality, with our Lord’s Body and Blood. For because He 
willed to prove His love He has united Himself to us cor- 
porally through the gift of His most holy Body, and is 
become one with us—the Head with the members. 

“God,” says St Bernard, “is Charity; what can there be 
better thancharity? ‘And he that abideth in charity, abideth 
in God ;’ what can then be safer than charity? ‘And God 
in him;’ what then can be sweeter than charity? Charity 
makes us like to God, here below through grace, and hereafter, 
yonder, through glory.” 

The holy Fathers mention the following effects which the 
charity of God produces in us :— 

1. Charity purifies the soul from earthly desires, so that 
she only aspires after and finds relish in what is heavenly. 
“As the hart panteth after the fountains of waters; so my 
soul panteth after Thee, O God” (Ps. xli. 2). “My soul 
eg upon Thee: Thy right hand upholdeth me” (Ps. 
xii. 9). 

2. Charity draws all capacities, propensities, sentiments, 
affections, actions, thoughts, intentions, to God, so that the 
soul thinks only of God, desires Him alone, sighs only for 
Him. For what should he seek without, who bears God 
within him? He is as it were submerged in God, as in a deep 
abyss of blessedness. In this sense St Paul the Apostle says 
(1 Cor. x. 31): “Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever 
else you do, do all to the glory of God.” He who truly loves 
God, then, will not eat in order to gratify his appetite, but in 
order to please God, ze, that he may serve God the better 
with a healthy and robust body. The same holds good of 
sleep, of study and of all employments. Charity is the chain 
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that links the lover to the beloved in the closest possible 
_ union; and our spirit, says St Bernard, is not so intimately 
present where it lives, as where it loves. 

3. The effect of charity is that the soul longs to perform 
great and heroic deeds for her Beloved, to suffer much, and 
thus to become like Christ the Crucified. “The Apostles 
went from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they 
were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the Name of 
Jesus” (Acts v. 41). “ Love is strong as death” (Cant. viii. 6). 

4. Charity makes the soul grow strong from day to day; 
for God is a Flame that lays hold upon the soul, and does not 
rest, until she is all aglow. St Francis said: 


“ Urit amor, me torguet amor, sum factus amoris 
Alter amor ; nostri est victor amoris amor.” ' 


What St Buonaventura writes of the love of his holy 
Father Francis is sublime : “ He was altogether like a glowing 
coal, and seemed to be all consumed by the flame of Divine 
Charity. For so soon as he only heard the words, ‘The 
love of God, he would be stirred up, moved, enkindled, as if 
the voice from without had, like a plectrum, struck the inner- 
most string of his heart; and in what was beautiful he saw at 
once the All-Beautiful, he traced in all things the footsteps of 
his Creator, his Beloved, and built from them a ladder 
whereby he might climb up to Him and embrace Him, Who 
above all is worthy of desire. With an unheard-of glow of 
love he imbibed from created things, as from a channel or 
a little brook, the waters of the fountain of God’s eternal 
charity ” (Vita S. Franc., lib 1., c. 9). 

Then St Buonaventura describes the reception of the 
Stigmata by St Francis (ib. c 13): “The burning fire of 
love to the good Jesus broke forth from him in lamps of fire 
and flame; and because he aspired towards God with seraphic 
desire of love, and through sweet compassion became trans- 
formed into His likeness, he saw a seraph with six glistening 
fiery wings, and between them the Figure of the Crucified ; 
whereby he understood that he must be wholly conformed to 
the likeness of Christ Crucified, not through martyrdom of 
his body, but through the wounds of love in his soul. The 
vision disappeared, and left behind in his heart a marvellous 
glow of charity, and on his body a no less marvellous impres- 
sion of the Lord’s Wounds.” 


“Tove burns me, Love torments me; through Love I myself have 
become Love ; Love is conqueror of our love,” 
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s. The effect of the charity of God is, that he who is 
inflamed thereby also strives to enkindle others, and the 
whole world, with the same charity, according to the words of 
the Apostle Paul: “The charity of Christ presseth us .. . for 
Christ we are ambassadors .. . for Christ, we beseech you, 
be reconciled to God” (2 Cor. v. 14, 20). 

6. The effect of charity is, that the soul who loves God, 
through her love and confidence wins, so to speak, power 
over God, and obtains from Him all that she asks of Him, and 
so as it were obtains a share in His omnipotence. “Flee 
from the creatures, if thou wouldst gain the creatures,” said 
St Francis. For if you fly on the wings of charity to the 
Creator, you will gain power over Him, and through Him 
over all creatures, for He is their Lord. 

7. God the Lord makes the soul that loves Him to 
resemble Himself in power, and partaker of His mysteries. 
“T will not now call you servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doth. But I have called you friends: 
because all things whatsoever I have heard of My Father, I 
have made known to you” (John xv. 15). 

8. The charity of God makes the soul calm, serene, bright, 
so that she rejoices in Him, undisturbed, gay, and cheerful, in 
prosperity and in adversity, continually gives thanks to Him, 
praises and extols Him, and says with the Psalmist: “In 
peace in the self-same I will sleep, and I will rest” (Ps. iv. 9). 
“T will bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall be always 
in my mouth” (Ps. xxxiii. 2). And with Job (i. 21): “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: as it hath pleased 
the Lord, so is it done: blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 
Poverty no longer oppresses him, he is no longer sensible of 
offences, he laughs over past injuries, he despises loss, he 
holds death a prize, he fears not to die, because he knows that 
through death he enters into life. In this way man becomes 
holy, heavenly, and an angel upon earth; he already begins 
to enjoy the blessedness of Paradise ; for he lives continually 
in the charity, joy, and praise of God, and says: “ As often as 
I draw breath I sigh for Thee, O my God.” 

_ The Scholar.—O how infinitely rich is the meaning of the 
few words: “God is charity: and he that abideth in charity, 
abideth in God, and God in Him!” 

The Master—What I have said is but a drop from the 
sea of rapture which flows from the Divine Charity, and of 
that blessedness which fills the hearts of the saints and makes 
glad to all eternity all the citizens of heaven. 
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III 


The Scholar—The contemplation of the Charity of God 
shows me clearly the real value of that “universal neigh- 
bourly, or brotherly, love” of which so many men of different 
religious confessions boast themselves, and in which, if I may 
so put it, they find the sole, all-embracing “dogma” of their 
religion. The expression “universal brotherly love,” in com- 
parison with what St John wrote of Divine Charity, seems to 
me an empty sound and a meaningless phrase. 

The Master.—Perfectly right, my son. And if this phrase 
has any meaning, it is certainly not the outcome of that 
charity, of which the holy Apostle John, and the holy Scrip- 
tures generally, speak. There is a public, official, or political 
beneficence, which is not the fruit of charity. There is a 
beneficence, a care for the poor, which bitter necessity, or 
legal obligation, enjoins and promotes; neither is this the 
fruit of charity. There is a beneficence which springs from 
egoism and serves self-interest; nor is this the fruit of 
charity. There is a beneficence which is dictated by a certain 
philosophical idealism; this, too, is no fruit of charity, but 
only the result of natural impulses, which exist in the beasts, 
and in man are merely refined and ennobled. Old Hirscher 
speaks on this point in his accustomed practical way, thus: 
“Very many Catholics and non-Catholics assert themselves 
to be Christians, and quite believe they are so, because they 
profess universal love of one’s neighbour as the leading 
Christian principle. But that man is sinful and has need of 
reconciliation—that God has a Son, Who was from the 
beginning with God—that this eternal Son was sent to us 
that he might die on the Cross for our sins and those of the 
whole world—that He lives, our Intercessor with the Father, 
and has sent down upon us the Holy Spirit—that this Spirit 
imparts to us light and moral strength—that he only has life 
who has the Son, and that he has not life who has not the 
Son—all these doctrines they consider as unessential, if not 
altogether unprofitable, and only suitable to a feeble under- 
standing. But now the aged Apostle John, as if giving 
his last testament, calls to the remembrance of the Faithful, 
and earnestly inculcates, precisely these doctrines as the chief 
dogmas of Christianity, and since he knew, incontrovertibly, 
what the chief doctrines of Christianity are, how can they who 
take exception to these doctrines frivolously, or with an 
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assumption of superiority, persuade themselves that they are 
Christians, or have share in the Christian scheme of salva- 
tion? The holy Apostle says: ‘He has not life, who has not 
the Son;’ that is, evidently, ‘the Son, according to the 
meaning of the Apostle. So they who think they are 
Christians, but have not the Son, should take care how they 
would stand before the Apostle. Undoubtedly the universal 
brotherly charity, which they profess, is a great thing. If one 
could only find this charity observed in practice among them ! 
Only, wherever one looks in town and country, in bargain 
and sale, in writing and speech, there meet us fraud, lies, 
levity, pride, avarice, partiality, in one word—immeasurable 
selfishness. Whence should charity, in fact, come, if faith, 
which effects and nourishes it, is not there, faith in the 
Father, Who gave up His Son, and faith in the Son, Who 
offered Himself for the world?” 

From all this it follows, that charity is no true love of our 
neighbour, if it is not rooted in the love of God, and does 
not flow therefrom. “God is Charity: and he that abideth 
in charity, abideth in God, and God in him. In this is the 
charity of God perfected with us. . . because as He is, we 
also are in this world.” 

Of this charity the Apostle says, that in its possession 
“we may have confidence in the day of judgment.” There- 
fore the Saints do not only not fear the day of judgment, but 
they long for the coming of the Lord, and desire, with Paul, 
to be dissolved and to be with Christ. “They live,” says 
St Augustine, “in patience, and die serenely.” He who 
possesses charity—such is the Apostle’s further development 
of his theme—is altogether without fear: “Fear is not in 
charity: but perfect charity casteth out fear, because fear hath 
pain. And he that feareth is not perfected in charity.” 
Just on this account God so loved us, and gave His Son for 
us, that we should be delivered from fear, and turn to Him in 
charity. Man hasindeed reason to fear before God ; ever since 
that unhappy day in Paradise, man has been like shy game, 
which has fled always deeper into the darkness and become 
entangled in the thicket of sin. Through the charity of God 
this “game” has been allured back again, and drawn to the 
loving fatherly heart of his God. ‘“ He who loves God abides 
in God, and God in Him.” When such must appear before 
the judgment seat of the Eternal Judge, he needs but to say: 
“J have with my whole heart loved Thee, and not the world,” 
and he will be received forthwith into eternal blessedness. 

The Scholar.—When it is said: “Charity casteth out 
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fear,” this of course does not refer to that “ Fear,” which is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost, z.2, the fear of God? 

The Master—That is self-evident. That fear of God is 
not being afraid of God, but fear of sin, fear of offending the 
good God. This holy fear is just a proof of the love of God ; 
it draws love with it as the needle draws the thread: it is the 
fear of the child who would rather give his life than cause 
pain to his father. 

No, when St John says: “Charity casteth out fear, he 
means wrong, misdirected fear. Such fear is :— 

1. The fear that arises from despairing of God’s mercy. 

2. Slavish fear, ze., the fear of punishment, which forces 
slavish-minded men to obey the commands of their master. 

3. Then the fear of men is a wrong fear. 

4. Also scrupulosity. Scrupulous men are always afraid, 
and offend God in everything. Perfect charity casts out 
these scruples, for charity is not uneasy—not scrupulous— 
but free, brave, and magnanimous, according to the Apostle’s 
words (Rom. viii. 15): “You have not received the spirit of 
bondage again in fear, but you have received the spirit of 
adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father).” 

5. Another kind of misdirected fear is the fear of persecu- 
tion, loss, ignominy, difficulties, which all stand as hindrances 
in the way of heroic works of charity. From such fear the 
great soul of St Mary Magdalene was free, who, glowing with 
love to Christ, fearlessly passed through the ranks of her 
enemies to seek her buried Master. So too the Martyrs did 
not fear tyrants and their tortures, but rejoiced in them, and 
mocked them, as a St Lawrence with Valerian, a St Vincent 
with Dacian, a St Sebastian with the cruel Diocletian. Many 
men do not venture to give alms, because they fear them- 
selves to fall into poverty, to suffer want in their old age, to 
be visited with misfortune. Such fear charity obviously casts 
out, as we see in the case of Tobias (iv. 12): “ Alms shall be 
a great confidence before the most high God, to all them that 

ive it.” . 

All these kinds of fear are cast out by charity, but chiefly 
that base and slavish fear, which starts back in horror 
before the punishment, but not before the sin and guilt. 
This fear St John has in his eye, according to the holy 
Fathers, in to-day’s Epistle, when he says: “Fear is not in 
charity: but perfect charity casteth out fear... he that 
feareth, is not perfected in charity.” 

Further, we read: “Fear hath pain.” Fear contracts the 
heart and torments it; charity enlarges it and makes it 
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rejoice. Therefore from charity result confidence, security, 
courage, fear on the contrary causes mistrust, apprehension, 
terror. 

The Scholar—Good Master! it is nevertheless a fact, that 
conductors of spiritual exercises, missionary fathers, and 
preachers of penance, are accustomed in their first instructions 
to treat the terrible truths of the punishment of sin, of death, 
judgment, and hell, that fear may penetrate the hearts of 
sinners and thus they may be moved to penance. 

The Master—-Perfectly true, my son. And that is exactly 
in conformity with the teaching of the Council of Trent, in 
which it is stated that the justification of sinners usually 
begins with the fear of punishment and hell, whereby the 
sinner trembles, reflects upon his condition, and turns to 
penance (Trid. sessio 6, cap. 6). With the progress of con- 
version and justification this fear departs. In proportion 
as charity increases, fear diminishes. St Augustine very 
beautifully exhibits this truth under the image, which I have 
already used, of needlework: We see that in sewing, the 
thread is drawn through the needle. The needle must first 
be pricked into the material, but if it does not come out again 
the thread cannot follow and be drawn into the stuff; so, too, 
must fear first penetrate the soul, but should not remain in it, 
for its function was only to make a way for charity, and to 
open the gates of the heart. 

The Scholar —Good Master, what is the meaning, then, of 
the words: “ He that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, 
how can he love God, Whom he seeth not ?” 

The Master—The Apostle thus points out love of our 
neighbour to be easier than the love of God, and thence draws 
the conclusion: He who does not possess the easier and less, 
how can he possess and practise the more difficult and higher 
virtue? We may compare Proverbs xii. 10, where it is said: 
“The just regardeth the lives of his beasts: but the bowels of 
the wicked are cruel.” Now it is well known that good men 
feel for the dear beasts and their sufferings, and one may 
legitimately draw the conclusion, that if a man has no pity 
for the poor beasts, which are helpless and assigned to men’s 
service, how will he have pity and love for men, who can take 
care of and help themselves? But compassion for the beasts 
is a less and lower virtue than charity towards men. Now 
one must conclude that he who has not the less and lower, 
how can he have the nobler and more exalted virtue? 

The Scholar.—Good Master, can one not conversely say : 
Charity towards men is higher and nobler than mercy 
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towards beasts and care for their necessities; he who has 
pity and care for the beasts must so much the more have 
charity and care for men, for he in whose heart the lesser 
virtue already dwells, his heart must all the more warm 
towards the higher and nobler? 

The Master—That comes to the same thing; it is only a 
play upon words, that we are performing with each other. 
But the complete truth lies neither in this comparison, nor in 
the various kinds of natural love, but was expressed by the 
lips of the Divine Truth in that Divine law of charity, which 
runs: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength. 
This is the greatest and the first commandment. And the 
second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

The Scholar—Now we have, in addition to the love of 
God and the love of our neighbour, a third: Love towards 
ourselves. Love to God, our neighbour, and ourselves are 
brought into such close relation to each other, that one 
scarcely knows where one ends and the other begins. 

The Master—So it is. Charity towards oneself, charity 
towards one’s neighbour, and charity towards God, are like a 
golden circlet, which binds indissolubly the creatures with 
one another and with God, in the closest bond of charity, 
through Jesus Christ, by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
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EPISTLE, 1 John iii. 13-18.—“ Dearly beloved, wonder not if the world 
hate you. We know that we have passed from death to life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not abideth in death. Who- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer: and you know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in himself. In this we have 
known the charity of God, because He hath laid down His life for 
us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. He that 
hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, 
and shut up his bowels from him, how doth the charity of God abide 
in him? My little children, let us not love in word nor in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth.” 


The Master.—“ We know that we have passed from death 
to life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
abideth in death.” These apostolic words declare: Love is 
life—hatred is death. On the one side we have set before us 
physical life and physical death—on the other, love, ze, 
spiritual life, and hatred, ze. spiritual death. The life of the 
soul consists in her union with the Holy Ghost; if this union 
exists, the soul possesses life—if this union is broken through 
sin, the soul is dead before God. On this spiritual and super- 
natural life God the Lord has made our earthly and natural 
life also depend. Had the supernatural life, which consists 
in the union of the soul with the Holy Ghost, been main- 
tained, the earthly and natural life would not have incurred 
death, but, after probation endured for a time, would simply 
have passed into the glorious, blessed life of eternity. But 
since the bond between the soul and the Holy Ghost was 
broken by sin, and thereby spiritual death found entrance, the 
natural bond between body and soul must also be broken, 
and the bodily life become subject to death. 

318 
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The Scholar—Good Master, how can the soul, which is 
immortal, die through sin? 

The Master— The death of the soul,” says St Augustine 
(De Civit. Dei, iii, 1), enters in a moment, when God 
departs from the soul, even as the death of the body enters in 
a moment, when the soul departs from the body. So death 
enters both soul and body, zz. the whole man, when the soul 
that is forsaken by God forsakes the body. For then the 
soul no more derives her life from God, nor the body from 
the soul.” Entirely in accordance with this, St Cyril of 
Alexandria (Or. de exitu animae) says: “Death, properly 
speaking, is not so much the separation of the body from the 
soul, asa separation of the soul from God. God is Life, and 
he who is separated from God is truly dead, ze, he goes to 
utter ruin.” Therefore the Lord says: “He that eateth My 
Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting life: and I 
will raise him up in the last day” (John vi. 55). In the 
mystic language of Holy Scripture it is only the death of the 
soul to which the word “death” is properly attached, for 
physical death, before which we shrink in such terror, is 
properly only a shadow or figure of the real death. St 
Gregory the Great (Moral. iv. 17) says: “Physical death is 
called in Holy Scripture the ‘shadow of death, because as 
the true death is the separation of the soul from God, so the 
separation of the body from the soul is but a shadow of that 
true death.” “If the soul lives in eternal punishment,” as St 
Augustine (De Civit. Dei., vi. cap. ult.) says, “that existence 
is to be called an eternal death rather than life; for there 
can be no greater or worse death than where death itself dies 
no more.” And St Basil (Homil. 5 in Julittam Martyrem) 
says: “Sin is the sickness of the soul, sin is the death of 
the soul, and itself undying. Sin is therefore to be bewailed 
with the deepest sorrow and with floods of tears.” 

Now since, as it is said in the Epistle, charity is life, and 
life is union with God, therefore union with God must mean 
the same as union with charity, and as one says: God is the 
life of the soul, so one must also say: The life of the soul is 
charity ; for so we heard in last Sunday’s Epistle: “God is 
charity.” By this the charity of God towards us was revealed, 
that God sent His Only-Begotten Son into the world, that 
we might “ve through Him. “God is charity, and he that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in him.” That 
we are united with God, and possess charity and, with it, the 
true life in God, is shown by our love to our brethren: 
“ Dearly beloved,” says St John, “if God hath so loved us, we 
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also ought to love one another. If we love one another, God 
abideth in us, and His charity is perfected in us... . In this 
is the charity of God perfected with us, because as He is, we 
also are in this world.” 


II 


The Master—The Epistle immediately follows an allu- 
sion to the fratricide of Cain, which is referred to by the 
Apostle in the preceding verse. The unhappy deed of the 
fratricide Cain, and the sacrifice of his brother Abel, form the 
point of departure of twolines of conduct which comprise 
the whole human race and the whole history of the 
world. Cain the fratricide stands at the head of that long 
series which is the expression of the life of hatred, of fanati- 
cism, of alienation from God, of malice, and every sin; Abel 
is the father and point of departure of the life of charity, of 
innocence, of sacrifice, and every virtue. These two kinds of 
life and their representatives stand over against each other, 
and are in continual conflict, from the day of man’s exile from 
Paradise even to this hour and to the end of time. 

Therefore the Apostle says: “Dearly beloved, wonder 
not if the world hate you. We know that we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the brethren.” That is to 
say: You must not wonder at meeting with hatred and 
enmity from men who yet lie bound in the bondage of sin 
and malice, while you have become by the grace of God 
children of freedom, and Christians not in name only, but in 
very truth. True Christians are an object of dislike, of 
hatred, of persecution, to the world, z.¢, to those who live in 
sin and serve the flesh. But the Lord says: “Ifthe world 
hate you, know ye that it hath hated Me before you.” What 
wonder if the children of the devil hate the children of God, 
when their father the devil hates and persecutes to the utter- 
most God the Lord and His children? All antitheses are at 
enmity with each other: darkness with light, cold with heat, 
bitter with sweet, malice with goodness, vice with virtue. 

As to the causes, why the world hates the believing and 
pious, the Fathers especially assign the following :— 

1. Difference of manners. Wordly-minded men have 
wordly manners; the Saints have heavenly manners; the 
one swell with ambition, avarice, excess, inordinate desire 
after pleasure ; the other live in humility, poverty, temperance, 
chastity. But Aristotle has already said, that as likeness of 
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character and manners produces mutual attraction and affec- 
tion, so their unlikeness produces dislike and hatred. And in 
the Book of Wisdom (ii. 12-15) the godless speak thus: “Let 
us lie in wait for the just, because . . . he is contrary to our 
doings, and upbraideth us with transgressions of the law, and 
divulgeth against us the sins of our way of life. He boasteth 
that he hath the knowledge of God, and calleth himself the 
son of God. He is become a censurer of our thoughts. He 
is grievous unto us, even to behold; for his life is not like 
other men’s, and his ways are very different.” St Leo (Sermo 
9 de Quadragesima) strikingly says: “Those who persevere 
in their good resolves will never be without enmity, which 
the devil stirs up against them, for the evil-disposed will con- 
tinually be prone to break out in opposition to them. Evil 
is never at peace with justice ; drunkenness hates temperance, 
falsehood has no covenant with truth, pride has no love for 
meekness, nor licentiousness for shame, nor envy for generos- 
ity, and this difference in manners results in so stubborn a 
conflict, that the good are never at rest from the assaults of 
the wicked. So it is proved that all who will live godly in 
Christ must suffer persecution, and that this life is truly a 
chain of trials.” 

2. The second cause is envy. For because the worldly- 
minded, held fast in the meshes of their appetites, cannot 
rise to the purity of life, the virtue and justice of the saints, 
they are melancholy on this account, and envy the good; 
they see, with what great and secure steps they mount up 
to blessedness and heavenly glory, while they themselves are 
hurrying with equal swiftness to condemnation and hell, and, 
as the damned and the devils are full of hatred against the 
saints of God, so also are worldly-minded, evil men. The 
sight of the favour which God showed to the sacrifice of Abel 
awakened the envy of his brother Cain. The preference 
which the aged father Jacob gave to the innocent and pious 
Joseph over his brothers, aroused their envy and they “could 
not speak peaceably to him.” Envy, then, brings forth hatred 
and murder. 

3. The third cause of hatred lies in the fact that wicked 
men cannot but see how the good always avoid them, and 
fly from their company, just as they themselves are excluded 
from the society of the good as renegades. Therefore Christ 
the Lord says: “If you had been of the world, the world 
would love its own: but because you are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.” 

DS 
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4. A fourth reason of hatred is to be found in the fact 
that the good censure and denounce the evil manners of 
wicked men; the whole life of the saints is indeed a continual, 
silent denunciation of worldly-minded men. 

But the hatred, with which the evil persecute the good, 
has its root not only in men’s hearts, but also in the secret 
incitements of the devil, who hates men as bitterly as he 
hates God. So it was certainly sinners who burned with 
hatred against Christ the Lord and delivered Him to death, 
but it was the malice of hell that goaded them on: “ This is 
your hour, and the power of darkness” (Luke xxii. 53). If 
a man is once absorbed in sin, and has thrown in his lot 
with evil, he allows himself to be enticed and drawn on by 
the suggestions of the devil, just as a good man by the 
warnings and interior movements of the Spirit of God. 
Therefore Christ says of the wicked (John viii. 44): “You 
are of your father the devil, and the desires of your father 
you will do. He was a murderer from the beginning.” 

It is not then to be wondered at, if the world hates us, as St 
John says; we must rather rejoice and glory in it, for those 
whom the world hates God loves; it were far more to be 
wondered at, if evil men loved those who live piously 
according to the will of Christ. Because of the world’s 
hatred you should not deviate a hairs breadth from the 
path of justice and holiness, but only be strengthened, and 
impelled the more to follow it. St Augustine says very 
beautifully (Serm. ii e¢ 149, de Tempore): “From the 
world’s hatred God will uplift us to His love and the love 
of heaven. O foolish race of men! The world is so bitter, 
and yet is so beloved. How would it be loved, if it were 
sweet? How would you gather its flowers, if you so eagerly 
grasp its thorns!” 

“We know that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren.” This consciousness—so the 
Apostle would say—must console us when the world hates 
us. The outward sign, therefore, that we have passed from 
death to life we possess in brotherly charity: “because we 
love the brethren.” For this charity is the effect of sanctify- 
ing grace, and of the Holy Ghost Who dwells within us, 
from Whom, as from its uncreated source, all and every love 
descends. 

“ He that [on the other hand] loveth not, abideth in death.” 
“Not to love” is on the same level as hatred. But hatred 
creates a condition of more serious sin, and therewith a state 
of spiritual death, from which only the grace of Christ can 
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save us. When the Apostle continues :—“ Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer: and you know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in himself,” he thus expresses the 
fact that hatred is the spring from which flow all sins against 
our neighbour, and that all such are contained in hatred as 
in their germ. Therefore he who hates men is put in the 
same rank as the murderer—if not as regards his external 
state, yet with respect to the germ and interior affection within 
him. In this sense St Jerome (Epist. 36, ad Castorin) says: 
“ Since murder is usually the result of hatred, so every one 
who hates his fellows is in his heart already a murderer, 
though he has not outwardly drawn the sword to slay.” In 
the same way Christ calls him who looks with desire upon 
his neighbour’s wife an adulterer, because he has already, not 
indeed by an outward act, but in his heart, committed adultery 
(Matth. v. 28). Hatred is, in its essential character, destruc- 
tion of the hated one, whose existence he who hates cannot 
endure. But he who hates his brother murders himself—his 
own soul—as well. He who envies and hates his brother, 
says St Ambrose, always first destroys himself. St Gregory 
the great (Mor. x. 11, 18) says: “Sin pollutes the life of the 
soul, but bitterness against one’s neighbour, if it remains in 
possession of the heart, kills the soul, for it pierces the soul 
like a sword, and its point penetrates to our inmost being. 
If this poisoned blade of bitterness and hatred be not drawn 
out, no prayers and no gift of grace can help us, for the means 
of healing are of no use so long as the dagger is not with- 
drawn from the wound.” The Apostle says, then, that he 
who hates his brother is a murderer, and: “ You know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in himself,” ze, grace 
does not abide in him, and he does not abide in grace, which 
is the indispensable condition of obtaining eternal life; he 
can have no hope of eternal blessedness, because he abides 
in the death of sin, from which he passes into the eternal 
death of hell. 

The Scholar—Good Master! Hatred, especially hatred 
of one’s brother, is so hateful, murder, and above all fratricide, 
are so horrible, that I think there are few men who can really 
comprehend and lay to heart the dreadfulness of these terrible 
crimes—although alas! they often enough happen—and that 
indeed most men feel themselves very far removed from the 
fearful sins of hatred and murder. 

The Master—I understand you, my son. Who would 
wish to be guilty of being a murderer? Still, there are 
thousands who bear dislike and even hatred against their 
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neighbour in their hearts, though they are far from the 
thought of wishing to murder him. And yet hatred and 
murder stand in the same line. Both are alike in their 
origin. Both clench the fist against the hated one. The 
one does this only interiorly, the other (provoked, violent by 
nature, wild, and daring) lifts his hand in act. Hatred is 
bloodless murder: men’s character and surroundings decide 
whether it shall proceed to the shedding of blood. Besides, 
one can in a true sense murder a man without shedding his 
blood. One can rob him of his honour before the world, and 
thus destroy him. One can rob him of his faith and his moral - 
principles, and thus kill him spiritually. One can leave him 
without education and leave him to run wild, one can lead 
him into sin. Is not that, too, murder—the murder of the 
soul? Onecan deprive him of the means of advancement, 
and drive him to poverty and despair. Is not that to rob 
him of life? One can bring him to the grave through grief 
and sorrow which one puts upon him day by day. Is he the 
less murdered, who is murdered through grief? So what the 
Apostle says stands fast: “ Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer ”—the one in intention, the other in fact. 

The Scholar—t\ thank you, good Master, and rejoice that 
I now enter more clearly into the sense of our Epistle. 


Ill 


The Master.—Hatred is as strong as death—but love is 
stronger than death; hatred has brought forth death, but 
love has conquered death by Death. “In this we have 
known the charity of God, because He hath laid down His 
life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” The living archetype of charity is Christ. He 
has shown us the utmost heights of charity, and laid down 
the law of charity, not by word, but by deed, in that He laid 
down His life for us. He died to save us from eternal death, 
and to lead us to the life of grace and glory. “In this we 
have known the charity of God ;” from this shines forth the 
immeasurable charity of God, that charity which excels all 
love of parents, kinsfolk, friends—that God, the Eternal and 
the Infinite, gave His life for His creatures, sinful, unworthy, 
ungrateful men, of His own free will, compelled by no 
necessity, and even with unutterable self-sacrifice and many 
sufferings. Thus He has silently commanded us to follow 
Him, and in our turn to lay down our lives for the brethren, 
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The Scholar—Good Master, forgive me if I say that the 
law of charity, thus comprehended in its general aspect, 
still leaves one question open. How are we to under- 
stand, ¢.g., the moral maxim: “Charity begins at home,” in 
connection with this law of charity? According to the 
maxim one must give up one’s neighbour’s life in order to 
save one’s own. 

The Master—Attend to the following considerations :— 

I. It is not permitted one to give up his life, ze, his 
eternal life and blessedness, for the salvation of his neigh- 
bour, because the ordinance of charity demands that my own 
salvation, my own grace, my own blessedness, should be 
more precious to me than that of my neighbour. Therefore 
I am bound to care in the first place for spiritual gifts, that 
is, for grace, and salvation, and their increase, on my own 
behalf. So charity, and the law of charity, demands. But 
it is freely permitted to give up one’s temporal life for the 
spiritual and eternal life of one’s neighbour, because his 
eternal life is of more value than my temporal life. So 
abundant examples of the holy martyrs teach us. St Paul 
and St Paulinus gave up their life for their brethren. St 
Sebastian put himself in danger of losing his life and of 
martyrdom, that he might the better strengthen St Mark and 
St Marcellinus, who for love of their parents were beginning 
to waver. So St Vitalis through his own martyrdom put 
courage into the soul of the physician Ursicinus, whom the 
fear of martyrdom was causing to waver, and obtained for 
them both the crown of victory. 

2. lf you ask, whether it is permitted, or whether a man 
is under obligation, to put his own temporal life in danger 
on behalf of the temporal life of his neighbour, the answer 
is as follows: Since the law of charity obliges me to love 
myself more than my neighbour, so it appears that I must 
love my own temporal life more than that of my neighbour. 
As a general rule this is true, yet under extraordinary 
circumstances the case may be altered. And, undoubtedly, 

(z) He must endanger his life on behalf of another, who 
has bound himself to this by a promise or oath. So soldiers 
must, by an obligation of justice, fight in battle and endanger 
their lives, so long as there is any hope of victory. For they 
have bound themselves thereto by an oath. 

(0) For the furthering of lawful justice every citizen is 
bound, under certain given circumstances, to endanger his 
life for the good of his fatherland or community. For 
common sense tells us that the part should offer itself for 
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the good of the whole. So Samson by overthrowing the 
door-posts, and the consequent downfall of the house, buried 
himself along with the Philistines, that God’s people might 
be delivered from their tyranny. So many Roman and 
Greek commanders gave up their lives for the welfare of 
their people and their city. 

(c) A friend is not bound to put his life in danger on 
behalf of his friend. If he nevertheless does so, his conduct 
is worthy of praise, for he sacrifices his life for the honour 
and good of friendship; for which, as for any other virtue, 
a man may endanger his life. The possession of virtue, 
however, is of higher value than the possession of life. For 
the one is a spiritual, the other but a temporal and natural 
possession. In such a case a man does not sacrifice his life 
out of love to the life of his neighbour, but out of love to 
virtue, and for a good example to others, from which they 
may learn the high value of the virtue of friendship. If an 
enemy should attack and desire to kill me, and I can save 
my life by putting him to death, I may let myself be killed 
in order to preserve his life, and the more so if I am 
convinced that his death would give his soul over to eternal 
death, that in all likelihood he must appear before God’s 
judgment-seat in mortal sin. “Greater love than this no 
man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends” 
(John xv. 13). 

After the Apostle has laid down the ideal law of charity, 
and announced to us that we must be ready to lay down our 
lives for our brethren, he continues: 

“He that hath the substance of this world, and shall see 
his brother in need, and shut up his bowels from him, how 
doth the charity of God abide in him?” The meaning of the 
sentence is: If the charity of God, and Christ the Lord, bid 
us lay down our lives for our brethren, which is in truth a 
very great and hard demand, how much more then does this 
charity oblige us to give alms to the needy, which in com- 
parison with the other obligation is infinitely light. If it is a 
heavy and difficult thing to lay down one’s life, and one only 
seldom demanded, at least let us give alms to the needy, 
which is so light a duty, and for the discharge of which there 
is always opportunity. St John the Almsgiver answered one 
who reproached him for giving with such generosity to the 
poor: “Brother, I have not yet shed my blood for thee, as 
my Lord Jesus Christ did, and commanded me.” Salvianus 
(Lib. iv. ad Eccl. Cath.) gives us a most impressive summons 
to compassion towards the poor. He teaches that Christ the 
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Lord is the poor beggar who in the person of the poor endures 
all want. Therefore all who bestow their goods on their 
kinsfolk who do not need them, and permit Christ in the 
person of His poor to suffer want, are guilty of cruelty 
towards Him. “There are those,” he says, “who want for 
much, but not for everything—Christ alone in the person of 
mankind lacks all. No one bewails his servitude, no one 
suffers cold or nakedness, with whom Christ Himself does 
not suffer and weep. The Lord alone hungers with all that 
hunger, thirsts with all that thirst, and therefore through His 
compassion thirsts more than all, for each thirsty one thirsts 
in himself, and suffers for himself, alone; it is Christ alone, 
Who in all the poor is as it were a beggar. If this is so, 
what wilt thou say, O man, who callest thyself a Christian, 
and when thou seest Christ in need, bestowest thy riches and 
thy possessions on those who need them not? Christ is poor, 
and thou dost accumulate treasures for the rich! Christ 
hungers, and thou preparest repasts for revellers! Christ is 
parched for a drop of water, and thy guests fill themselves 
with wine! Christ suffers need in all things, and thou accum- 
ulatest superfluity for gluttons! Christ promises thee an 
eternal reward for thy works of love to thy neighbour, and 
thou givest all to such as will pay thee nothing in return! 
Christ sets before thine eyes heaven for the good and hell for 
the wicked, but thou wilt neither be drawn by the blessedness 
of heaven, nor deterred by the punishments of hell, and thou 
wouldst still affirm that thou believest in God, for Whose 
good things thou hast no desire, and Whose anger thou 
fearest not! ... If thou then wilt be counselled aright, if 
thou wilt have eternal life and see good days, impart thy 
goods to the saints in need ; give to the lame, the blind, the 
sick. Let thy treasures be food for the destitute, thy super- 
fluity be support for the poor, and the refreshment which 
thou imparted to them shall be to thee for refection and 
reward.” 

The Epistle ends with the beautiful, heartfelt conclusion : 
“ My little children, let us not love in word nor in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth.” St John thus condemns the false, 
unpractical, hypocritical charity, which does not deserve the 
name of charity. There are many “friends,” who are 
extremely generous with words, but extremely sparing in act; 
they promise mountains of gold, but do not give a farthing; 
they pour out sacks full of flattering words, but do not give 
away an ounce of gold or a crust of bread. Such men are 
mockers and hypocrites, because words do not appease hunger 
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nor quench thirst—only food and drink can do this. Pro- 
mises will not clothe the naked, nor ransom captives—only 
clothes and money for their redemption can doit. Therefore 
the Apostle James (ii. 15, 16) says: “If a brother or sister be 
naked, and want daily food: and one of you say to them: 
Go in peace, be you warmed and filled: yet give them not 
those things that are necessary for the body: what shall it 
profit?” Like faith, charity (so called) without works is dead. 
St Gregory (Moral. xxi. 14) says, after a long disquisition 
upon active charity: Our charity must be seasoned with 
kindly words, and fortified by practical performance. He 
who has nothing that he can give, let him at least show his 
heartfelt charity by kindly, comforting, sympathetic words, 
and let him who can, give likewise with kindliness and from 
the heart, not morosely nor insultingly, but joyfully and 
tenderly, as the Apostle Paul exhorts—“he that showeth 
mercy, with cheerfulness” (Rom. xii. 7.) And in the book of 
the son of Sirach (xviii. 15, 17, 18) it is written: “ My son, in 
thy good deeds make no complaint, and when thou givest 
anything, add not grief by an evil word ... A good word 
is better than the gift . . . but both are with a justified man. 
A fool will upbraid bitterly: and a gift of one ill taught con- 
sumeth the eyes.” 

And now enough on this point! If we were to proceed to 
let all the holy Fathers speak upon it, there would be no end! 
We will only add one exhortation as to practical charity ; 
one which is so full of faith and so inspiring, that I cannot 
pass it over. St Chrysostom (Hom. 53 e¢ 86 ad populum) 
says: “The more thou givest to God the Lord, the more He 
loves thee; to whom He owes more, He gives more grace; 
if He sees one to whom He owes nothing, He withdraws 
Himself and departs from him. But if He sees one to whom 
He owes anything, He hastens forthwith towards him. Thou 
must therefore do all thou canst to make God the Lord thy 
debtor.” How this can be, the Saint explains in the follow- 
ing words: “ Now is the time for this, now the Lord hungers 
and thirsts, is naked and bare, in the person of His poor; but 
when this life is over, He needs no more; now He wills to be 
poor, and needs thee for thine own sake; He will be fed by 
thee, that He may feed thee; He will be clothed by thee, that 
He may clothe thee. Cast away thy money, that thou 
mayest not cast away thyself; give plenteously, that thou 
mayest be truly rich; cast away, that thou mayest gather; 
imitate the sower. Cast thy seed with blessing, that thou 
mayest reap a harvest of blessing.” 
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O that we might write deep within our hearts, dear son 
the words of the Apostle of Charity: “ My little children, 
let us not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” 


Lhe Scholar—Amen. Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, 1 Peter v. 6-11.—“ Dearly beloved, be you humbled, therefore, 
under the mighty hand of God: that He may exalt you in the 
time of visitation ; casting all your solicitude upon Him; for He 
hath care of you. Be sober, and watch: because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may 
devour: whom resist ye, strong in faith; knowing that the same 
affliction befalleth your brethren who are in the world. But the God 
of all grace, Who hath called us unto His eternal glory in Christ 
Jesus, when you have suffered a little, will Himself perfect, and con- 
firm, and establish you. To Him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 


The Scholay.—To-day’s Epistle is marked, in its arrange- 
ment, by such clearness and simplicity as characterise few 
other Epistles. It contains three exhortations: 1. To humility 
and confidence in God; 2. To conflict with the enemy of our 
salvation ; and 3. To patient endurance of sufferings. Humility 
and confidence in God are, first of all, necessary to a Christian. 
Without them the very foundation of our acts and labours is 
wanting. But we must work and labour, for otherwise all 
humility and confidence in God would profit us nothing. 
“ Man, do thou thy part, then God will also do His.” And, 
finally, sufferings cannot cease, since through sin trouble has 
come into the world, and through sufferings and death the 
Son of God willed to redeem us. 

The Master—You have rightly comprehended our Epistle. 
You have scarcely yet perceived, however, with what wonder- 
ful depth of meaning the Apostle Peter has established each 
of these three exhortations. We will at once analyse the 
words of the Apostle-Prince, and seek to exhaust their depth 
of meaning. 

“Dearly beloved, be you humbled, therefore, under the 
mighty hand of God: that he may exalt you in the time of 
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visitation.” The words are immediately connected with what 
precedes: “God resisteth the proud, but to the humble He 
giveth grace.” 

Lhe Scholar—Why are we told, in immediately preceding 
verses of St Peter’s Epistle, to be subject to, and obey, rulers, 
priests, and other men, and on the other hand to be humbled 
before God? 

The Master—We render submission and obedience to 
men, not on account of their personal prerogative, but because 
of the position which God has given them and the dignity 
with which God has clothed them. But we show humility 
towards God alone, because He is God, because He is the 
Creator and we are creatures, He is Master and we servants, 
He is Strength and we are weakness, He is the Giver and we 
the receivers, He is the Holy and we are sinners. Therefore 
must we abase ourselves, strip ourselves, count ourselves as 
nothing, before Him. To men, on the other hand, we must 
submit ourselves, and humbly obey, for God’s sake. 

“Be you humbled under the mighty hand of God.” Who 
should not bow himself beneath the mighty hand of God. 
“Who lifts the world with three fingers;” who should not 
bow himself when he remembers that in God’s hand he is a 
tiny fly that can be destroyed by the pressure of a finger ; 
when he remembers that God’s hand encircles and holds him 
fast, that he cannot escape from this hand that casts down the 
lofty, lays hold upon the exalted, throws the proud upon the 
ground with a flash of lightning, as befell Lucifer and the 
angels that followed him, this hand, which uplifts the lowly 
and humble even to the stars—yes, and exalts them above 
the stars. But it is not only the terrible power of God which 
is expressed beneath the figure of His hand, but also His 
infinite goodness and readiness to help us. If indeed we 
read: “Thy hand, O Lord, is heavy upon me” (Psalm xxxi. 
4); “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God” (Heb. x. 31); so again we read: “The hand of the 
Lord was with me, strengthening me” (Ezech. iii. 14); “My 
hand shall help him” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 22); “The hand of the 
Lord was with them” (Acts xi. 21). Therefore the Apostle 
adds: “Be humbled under the mighty hand of God: that He 
may exalt you in the time of visitation.” 

The Apostle says: “In the time of visitation,” ze, in that 
time when the Lord shall visit you, to reward your humility 
and exalt you, whether in this or in the other life. By this 
visitation one may understand the trial to faith through 
persecution and martyrdom, and also the spiritual visitation 
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of grace. St Bede understands the reference to be to the 
day of judgment. On that day the impious will see the 
glory and honour of the martyrs and saints, and say : “ These 
are they whom we had some time in derision upon earth ; 
behold, how they are numbered among the children of God, 
and their lot is among the saints” (Wisd. v. 3, 5). 

“Casting all your solicitude upon Him; for He hath care 
of you.” This will give you perfect safety, when you bow 
yourselves in humility under the mighty and good hand of 
God, and realise that you have no power of your own, but 
commit yourselves utterly to His loving care. St Paul 
exhorts us (Phil. iv. 6): “Be nothing solicitous: but in 
everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
let your petitions be made known to God.” As children 
have no care, but cast all their care upon their mother’s 
heart, so will the believing soul act towards God, Who is both 
Father and Mother. What is said in the Book of Josue 
(i. 5): “I will not leave thee, nor forsake thee,” holds good 
for every believing Christian. In every trouble, in every 
need, in every affliction, the Christian should say to his God: 
“From my mother’s womb Thou art my God, my Hope 
from the breasts of my mother” (Ps. xxi. 10, 11), and: “As 
the eyes of the handmaid are on the hands of her mistress: 
so are our eyes unto the Lord our God, until He have mercy 
on us” (Ps. cxxii. 2). 

“For He hath care of you.” Why? 

I. Because He is not only the Creator, but also the 
Sustainer and Guardian of His creation, especially of the 
just and faithful; His care it is to guide their interests, 
their burdens, their difficulties, and anxieties, to befriend 
them, to rule them, to make their interests His own, for so 
His loving and effectual Providence wills. Therefore St 
Augustine cries (Conf. iii, 11): “O Thou good, Almighty 
God! Who so carest for each one of us, as if Thy care was 
for him alone, and Who carest for all as for each one!” 

2. The faith, hope, and confidence, with which the 
Christian lays all in God’s hand, and remains calm on the 
Father’s heart, like the chicken under the hen’s wings, merit 
the care of God. Such childlike confidence gives glory to 
God, because it is in itself a profound homage to the might, 
the truth, and the help of God, which He cannot disappoint. 

3. He who has confidence in God serves Him loyally ; 
therefore God, Who will not be outdone in loyalty and 
magnanimity by His creature, takes with the same loyalty 
His creature’s care upon Himself. God the Lord asks our 
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service for Himself, and in return gives us His own service. 
“Cast then all your solicitude upon Him; for He hath care 
for you.” 


II 


The Master—The second exhortation, that, namely, to 
the conflict with the enemy of our salvation, the Apostle 
_ expresses in the following words: 

“Be sober, and watch: because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may devour : 
whom resist ye, strong in faith.” 

“Be sober, and watch.” Sobriety is the mother of watch- 
fulness and vigilance, even as drunkenness and gluttony are 
the mother of indolence and sloth. Sobriety is the mother 
of health, of wisdom, of holiness, and, most especially, the 
mother of chastity ; she makes the spirit vigilant and keen 
for prayer and contemplation, and is therefore a friend of 
God and of the angels. Conversely, satiety is the mother of 
weakness, of foolishness, of evil desire and all other vices; 
she puts the soul to sleep, makes it unfit for contemplation 
and prayer, and is therefore a friend of the devil. 

Now because the devil especially attacks men at eventide, 
by enticements of the night, to gluttony and through it to 
sloth, that he may fall upon them by every kind of assault 
and temptation during the hours of darkness, the Church 
begins the Office of Compline with the words of St Peter, 
and by them warns the faithful to be sober, and to watch 
with prayer, and thus withstand the devil, that when their 
eyes are closed their heart may still be wakeful, invoke its 
guardian angel, and with holy thoughts betake itself to rest. 
To these dangers of the night to which the devil’s temptations 
make us liable, and, on the other hand, to the exhortations 
of Christ and the Apostle, the noble phenomena of the ascetic 
and prayerful life in our holy Church owe their being. I 
mean, especially among other things, the recitation of the 
night office. “The monastic choirs,” says St Jerome (in 
Daniel iv. 10) “imitate the Angel choirs, who continually 
awake and sing praises to God.” 

Vigtlate—watch, for your enemy the devil watches too, 
and sleeps not. He desires to have us as his companions 
and partners in condemnation, and in the eternal torment of 
hell, out of hatred to God, Whom he would rob of His 
glory, out of envy towards men, whose eternal salvation he 
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seeks to bring to nought, and out of his own pride, through 
which he would be like God and lord over all. St Augustine 
(ad Julianum) says: “The devil is the teacher of lies, the 
enemy of our salvation and of the human race, the inventor 
of death, the chieftain of pride, the original cause of wicked- 
ness, the greatest of all criminals, the prince of all vices, the 
cause of shameful desires. So when he beheld the first man, 
our forefather Adam, and saw how he was clothed with 
modesty and holy discipline, with charity and immortality, 
he was filled with envy and anger at the sight of an earth- 
born man receiving such great blessedness, which he himself 
as an angel had lost through his pride. Andso he forthwith, 
out of hatred and envy, brought about the fall of our fore- 
father Adam, and prepared the same ruin for us all.” The 
rage and strength of our adversary could not be more 
evidently or more forcibly pictured than under the figure of 
a roaring lion, who goes about seeking whom he may devour. 
The roaring of the lion is one of the most horrible things in 
the world, and terrifies even more than the sight of the beast. 
In his roaring the lion makes known his power, and the 
frantic desire of his hunger. He is held to be the proudest 
and mightiest of beasts, which only gives battle to mighty 
adversaries. So powerful a beast is certainly fearful and 
terrifying, if he is on the chain, and can only hurt those who 
come too near him; how much more when roaming wild and 
free, and seeking his prey with ravenous hunger, and thirst 
for blood. But this is exactly what Satan is. In the Book 
of Job (i. 7), the Lord asks Satan: “Whence comest thou?” 
And Satan answers: “I have gone round about the earth, 
and walked through it.” So Satan and his angels wander 
through the world, and round each individual man, as a thief 
or a beast of prey creeps round a cottage that he may secure 
his booty. 

“Seeking whom he may devour.” The lion tears his 
prey, grinds it to powder with his sharp teeth, as Isaias tells 
us (xxxviii. 13), and finally devours it. The lion of hell, the 
devil, would devour us like food that passes into the body, 
into the flesh and blood, of him who receives it. He would 
have us be, as it were, transformed into himself, that from 
being images of God we may become images of Satan, may 
cease to be children of God and may become children of the 
devil, as our Lord says (John viii. 41, 44): “You do the 
works of your father. You are of your father the devil, and 
the desires of your father you will do.” Such an adversary 
it is necessary to withstand by the possession of all possible 
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strength, and with the best weapons at our command. 
Therefore the Apostle says : 

“Whom resist ye, strong in faith”—Cu7 resistite fortes 
im fide. The Apostle names three weapons with which we 
are to meet the attacks of Satan. 1. Resistance, In resist- 
ance lies victory, because the devil seeks to win our consent, 
not by force and power, but by persuasion and flattery. If 
we refuse our consent, we have conquered. 2. Valour, ze., 
steadfast perseverance, for he who holds out to the end, till 
the fight and assault are ended, shall be crowned with 
victory. 3. Faith. Resistance conquers the devil, valour 
subdues him, faith weakens him and deprives him of all 
power. For faith holds vividly before a man’s eyes the 
future reward and the future punishment, and thus stirs him 
up to fight bravely and magnanimously for the prize of 
eternal life, and continually to invoke God’s help to this end. 
Through faith Christ dwells in our hearts (Eph. iii. 17). 
“Faith is the substance of things to be hoped for, the 
evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. xi. 1). In the 
power of faith all saints have won the victory over the world, 
the flesh, and Satan. “ This is the victory which overcometh 
the world, our faith” (1 John v. 4). 


III 


The Master.—The third main thought of our Epistle is 
the exhortation to steadfast endurance of the adversities and 
sorrows of this present time: “Knowing that the same 
affliction befalleth your brethren who are in the world. But 
the God of all grace, Who hath called us unto His eternal 
glory in Christ Jesus, when you have suffered a little, will 
Himself perfect, and confirm, and establish you.” Sufferings 
and troubles chiefly consist in those persecutions and assaults 
of the wicked enemy, and the conflicts which result there- 
from. The Apostle-Prince consoles the readers of his 
Epistle with the reminder that they do not stand alone in 
this conflict, but that all their brethren in the Lord, where- 
ever they may be scattered throughout the world, share with 
them their persecutions, conflicts, and sufferings. 

The Scholar—tTruly it is a consolation, and a lightening 
of his burden, for one who is suffering to know that he does 
not stand alone, but that many comrades, of one mind with 
himself, share his lot. Solamen muserts, soctos habuisse 
malorum. \tis, too, a fact that the individual is sustained 
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and strengthened by unity and combination with many 
others. Nevertheless, to bring to our consciousness so keen 
a sense of our universal misery, and a settled dumb resigna- 
tion, might cause a kind of despairing submission to inevit- 
able fate. 

The Master—Only a heathen, who is without hope, and 
a Turk, who teaches so-called fatalism, could speak as you 
have spoken. The Christian, who is grounded in faith, who 
lives in hope of eternal blessedness, and who, before all else, 
burns with love to Christ, and esteems the following of the 
Cross of his Lord and Master as his highest happiness—the 
Christian thinks and speaks quite otherwise of the sorrows 
and afflictions of this present time—he knows them only in 
the light of faith, and he bears them for love of Christ, and 
is strong in His grace. Therefore the Apostle Peter does 
not conclude his thoughts with the words: “ Knowing that 
the same affliction befalleth your brethren who are in the 
world,” but continues : 

“The God of all grace, Who hath called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ Jesus, when you have suffered a little, 
will Himself perfect, and confirm, and establish you.” The 
final and chief motive, then, to our conflict against the enemy 
consists in this, that God Himself is our helper in the fight, 
brings it to a happy conclusion, and crowns it with victory. 
For He is the God of all grace, and therefore of patience, 
perseverence, and eternal glory. For that is the last and 
greatest of all His gifts. These truths we should never 
forget, but always hold them before our eyes. “For if we,” 
as St Augustine (Serm. 67 de Temp.) says, “were ever 
sheltered by the benefits of our God, which are bestowed 
upon us without any merit of our own, sins would never have 
dominion over us. And if they creep into our souls at any 
time, we must, through penance, quickly make good what we 
have failed in. For who could, I will not say express in 
words, but only conceive in his mind, how great are the 
benefits which God has bestowed on us? He created us 
when we were nothing, and redeemed us when we were 
ruined. He died for us, He purchased us with His precious 
Blood, went down into Limbo, has delivered us from the 
jaws of eternal death, and promised us the kingdom of 
heaven.” Truly, He is “the God of all grace.” And there- 
fore, too, He has called us to His eternal glory. For eternal 
blessedness is contained in grace as fruit in the seed, as 
reward in merit. 


And all this we receive through Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
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I. through His merits; 2. through His Gospel; 3. through 
His calling and grace, because through these we are called 
to eternal glory; 4. in Christ, since as His members we 
suffer and endure in Him and with Him, and so are made 
one body with Him, here by grace and hereafter in glory. 
Most beautifully St Bernard (Serm. 74 2x Cant.) says that as 
Christ is our pattern in conflict, so He is our reward in 
victory: “Thou art to me, O Lord, both the pattern of 
endurance, and the reward of patience. Both make me 
strong to go forward, and inflame me with a great desire. 
Thou teachest my hands to fight through the example of 
Thy might, Thou crownest my head after the longed-for 
victory with the Presence of Thy glory, I look for Thee as at 
once my Rewarder and my Crown of victory.” 

With the closing words of the Epistle St Peter sets forth 
the unity of his thought with the opening words: “That He 
may exalt you in the time of visitation.” The world was 
created, that we might be born; we were born, that we might 
know God the Lord, the Creator of the world and our 
Creator ; we know Him, that we may give Him homage; we 
give Him homage, that we may receive immortality as the 
reward of our service. For the greatest and highest service 
that we can render, is to glorify God ; we receive the reward 
of immortality, that we may like the angels for ever pay 
homage to our most high God and Father, and form the 
eternal kingdom of His redeemed. That is the height, that 
is the depth of God, that is the mystery of the world. In 
these truths and mysteries the thoughts of the Saints found 
rest, their desire strove upwards, their life moved. Filled 
and strengthened with these truths they desired sufferings, 
sought torments, thirsted for martyrdom. The holy martyr 
Vincent made a mock of his agonies upon his couch of pain, 
as if he were upon a bed of roses; St Agatha said to the 
seducer who would have brought about her fall: “Thou 
givest thyself fruitless trouble, for I am so firmly established 
in faith, in chastity, and in the love of God, that the sun will 
sooner lose his brightness, the fire its heat, the snow its 
whiteness, than that I, supported by God’s grace, will be 
moved from my purpose. Quintianus can hold his lions in 
readiness, sharpen his swords, kindle his pyres, open his 
infernal depths and let loose all demons upon me—with 
God’s help I will live and die as a Christian and a virgin; 
for with all my heart I love Christ, I long for Christ, Whom 
with my whole soul I have taken as my Beloved and my 
Betrothed.” But the lives of the Saints, my dear son, 
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exhibit such examples in almost countless number. Let: us 
by them strengthen our faith, animate our hope, inflame our 
love to Christ, and thus follow the Apostle’s exhortations 
and with him, in all reverence and humility say: “To Him— 
our Lord God—be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
AA meta 

The Scholar—Thanks be to God, Who giveth us the 
victory through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Romans viii. 18-23.—“ Brethren, I reckon that the sufferings 
of this time are not worthy to be compared to the glory to come, 
that shall be revealed in us. For the expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him that 
made it subject, in hope: because the creature also itself shall be 
delivered from the servitude of corruption, into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. For we know that every creature 
groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till now. And not only it, but 
ourselves also, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of 
God, the redemption of our body: in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Master.—Like St Peter in last Sunday's Epistle, 
St Paul to-day exhorts the Faithful to patient endurance of 
the sufferings and adversities of this earthly life. He 
reminds them that, by God’s decree since the Fall, a heavy 
burden lies upon the whole creation, under which both the 
rational and the inanimate creature groans and waits for 
freedom. This burden lies in the first place upon the 
redeemed themselves, upon us Christians; but there will 
come a day when every creature, set free from this burden, 
shall have, in recompense, share in the redemption through 
Christ, while the just shall attain to a glory, which is infinitely 
greater than all the sufferings of this present time. 

“Brethren, I reckon that the sufferings of this time are 
not worthy to be compared to the glory to come, that shall 
be revealed in us.” Extraordinarily deep and earnest are 
these few words. “The sufferings of this time” and “the 
glory to come,” are set over against each other; and it is 
said that the first are not worthy, not of a character, to be 
once compared with the second. Under the “sufferings of 
this time,” which the just endure, is to be understood all that 
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is hard, unpleasing, disappointing, bitter, and painful ; all the 
toil incident to our calling, all privation and need, all temp- 
tations and assaults, all bodily sicknesses, all mortifications 
and injuries to our honour and good name, all ill-treatment 
and oppression, all spiritual conflicts and sufferings, all 
persecutions and distress for the sake of Christ and our holy 
Religion. Of all these, to whatever degree they may throng 
and be extended during a long life, it is said: “I reckon that 
the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared to 
the glory to come.” The reasons for this are evident, 
because : 

1. All the sufferings of all men, at all times, are yet only 
“ sufferings of this time,” 2.2, sufferings which come to an end 
with time; but the future blessedness, and the very least part 
of it, will endure for ever; now eternity is simply not to be 
compared with time, and an eternal reward, however small it 
might be, in no way corresponds to a temporal one, no 
matter how great the effort and toil may be. Therefore the 
Apostle writes (2 Cor. iv. 17): “That which is at present 
momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh for us above 
measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” 

2. The “sufferings of this time” are wholly confined to 
the domain of the natural life, while our future glory is ful- 
filled in the sphere of the supernatural life, has a supernatural 
foundation and a supernatural content, and is on this account 
not to be compared with the phenomena of the natural life. 

3. The sufferings, like the joys and pleasures of this time, 
only affect us externally, provide pain or pleasure for us, 
without interpenetrating us and our being, or in any sense 
changing our nature. But the future blessedness is some- 
thing that penetrates our being, transforms our nature, sets 
us on a higher plane, and makes us capable of altogether 
unlooked for, unwonted, joys and pleasures. Again, there- 
fore, the future blessedness is not comparable with all the 
sufferings and joys of this present time. 

4. The sufferings of this time are often only apparent 
sufferings, and in relation to higher good are to be called 
good fortune and happiness. For to him who through 
sacrifice of time, money, and effort attains an office, a 
position in life, some great advantage, the sacrifices he is 
compelled to make are not properly sacrifices, but a 
means and way to a higher goal. A severe sickness, 
which is followed by renewal of the constitution and of 
mental strength—physical blindness, the result of which is 
clearer intellectual vision and a readier play of thought—is 
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in every case not so much to be called a suffering, as a pledge 
of greater profit. Heavy troubles, bitter trials, which result 
in the conversion and salvation of the soul, are rather 
blessings and great graces than sufferings. But in eternal 
blessedness there is no merely apparent joy, no joy which is 
only a means to an end, but a joy that is all real, true, 
unchanging, and that endures for ever. 

When it is said that the sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come, the ex- 
pression holds good, in its full and comprehensive sense, 
only of those sufferings in so far as they are merely earthly, 
human, and temporal sufferings, but in so far as they are 
graces, which depend upon the merits of Christ, and are 
received and borne in the strength of His grace, they have 
a character which is well worthy of, and corresponding to, 
eternal glory. The sufferings which out of love to Christ, 
in the following of Christ, and in union with Christ, are 
borne with humility, patience, and desire for heaven, have 
already here below the shimmer of that glory upon them; 
while sufferings without Christ, without faith, without hope 
or charity, have a heathenish, almost merely animal character, 
and lead to despair. The sufferings which take their form 
through the grace and love of God have that within them 
which corresponds to eternal blessedness. For they are acts 
of charity, of patience, of joy in God—in one word, acts of 
grace. But grace is the seed of glory. And as the seed, 
though it is in itself so small, yet has within it the efficient 
power to bring forth leaves, flowers, and fruit, so also every 
suffering, every action, which proceeds from the grace and 
love of Christ, however small it may be in itself, yet has 
within it the efficient power to bring forth eternal glory, by 
meriting it here, and by possessing it hereafter. 

Nevertheless, when one considers the good works, 
sacrifices, and sufferings, which proceed altogether from 
the grace and love of God, they are not in the fullest sense 
corresponding to the eternal glory; they stand indeed in a 
close and intimate relation to it, but are in no way wholly 
(adequate) on a par with it; for what comparison is there 
between earthly sufferings, and the martyrdom of an hour— 
and the eternal, immeasurable, heavenly glory? Listen to 
St Augustine (2m Sententits, n. 272) :— 

“The world,” he says, “may rage and gnash its teeth, 
may heap abuse, may clash its weapons, may do what it will 
—how little, how contemptible it is, in comparison with what 
we look forward to, When I weigh what I suffer against 
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what I hope, I must surely say that though I am sensible of 
the first and hope for the other, yet what I hope for is 
beyond all comparison greater than what I now experience. 
Whatever may happen through the world’s fury against the 
Name of Christ, if it can be overcome, it is bearable—if it 
cannot, and I must succumb, it leads me so much the more 
swiftly to my reward. Steadfastness, at the close of a 
temporal evil, enters into the enjoyment of an eternal good.” 
Let us stand fast then, and endure our sorrows; for they 
prepare the crown for us, and an unutterable, eternal joy. 
A martyr, who was tortured with red-hot pincers, all his 
members dislocated, and tormented in the most inhuman 
manner, answered his torturer, who asked him how these 
torments could avail him: “We place our desires, not on 
this present time, and we do not strive for that which man 
can see; if thou wouldst turn thine eyes to the reward which 
is promised us, then thou too wouldst exclaim with the 
Apostle Paul: ‘The sufferings of this time are not worthy 
to be compared to the glory to come, that shall be revealed 
in us.” And thus was the martyr cast into the flames, and 
gave his soul into the hands of God. 

St Bernard says beautifully (De Convers. ad Cleric.): 
“The sufferings of this time are not to be put into account 
with the guilt that is forgiven us (dimittitur), with the 
consolation of grace which is poured into us (immitittur), 
with the future glory which is promised us (promitittur).” 


I] 


The Scholar—By the little word “For,” the Apostle 
appears to wish to establish what has gone before. The 
sufferings of this time are not to be compared to the glory 
to come; “For”—so it runs—“the expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. 
For the creature was made subject to vanity. ... We know 
that every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till 
now.” Why does the Apostle bring forward the glorification 
of the physical world as a proof of the glorification which 
awaits us, and which is not to be compared with the 
sufferings of this time—especially since the majority of 
mankind have scarcely any sense of the future glorification 
of the creatures, but content themselves with the present 
enjoyment of them, so far as this is possible for us? 

The Master —Undoubtedly the Apostle could have based 
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his argument simply on the express promises of the Divine 
revelation, and the physical glorification of our Lord Jesus 
Christ after His Resurrection. Instead of this, the Apostle 
prefers to direct the attention to a domain which all too 
easily escapes the thought of the world, although indeed it 
occupies itself too much in it, and is spent in doing so. It 
is the world of the physical creatures. Through his bodily 
nature man is a member of the physical order of things, the 
earthly creation is become his temporal home. The physical 
world therefore bears an intimate share in the life, in the 
joys and sufferings of men, or, as I might express it better, 
it is man that originates and determines the joy and suffer- 
ing of the physical world, because man is lord and king of 
the whole creation, because the creatures were called into 
being on man’s account, and are destined for his service, that 
man, with the rest of the creatures may bring before the 
Most High God his homage, and so glorify Him. Now as 
the whole family enjoys the lot which the father and master 
prepares for it by his administration, so the whole material 
creation endures and receives the lot which man, its lord and 
king, has prepared for it. What this lot is the sad history 
of mankind, from Paradise to this present hour, tells us. 

The work which God completed on the sixth day com- 
prised an immense variety of beings, who in ever-developing 
perfection were united in a beautiful harmony. God tested 
the work which His hand had created, and it was found good 
—‘“very good”—in His eyes. Sin came into the world, and 
the curse followed in its steps. Creation sank down from its 
high estate, and Paradise vanished; the earth brought forth 
thorns and thistles: thenceforth death and destruction have 
borne the sceptre. Sin abuses the creation. Sun, moon, and 
stars are worshipped as deities, gold and silver enkindle the 
desires of the greedy, and what God created only for reason- 
able use or innocent enjoyment, man uses for the indulgence 
of his sinful lusts, his vanity, and his pride. All nature 
mourns under this slavery, all her fields mourn and groan, and 
longingly await the removal of the curse, the deliverance 
from corruption, the restoration to her primal perfection. 

“We know that the expectation of the creature waiteth.” 
But you say, how can it be, that the plants and the stones 
wait and long? I do not know. Nor do I know, what a 
plant, or a beast, a bird or a rose, really is; how can I under- 
stand the waiting and the longing of these creatures? But I 
trust it to Him Who made them. I trust it to Him, because 
something within me proclaims it, more loudly than all 
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philosophy or any system, because I see and perceive that 
this whole creation is sorrowful, in trouble and pain, and 
would so willingly be good and bring forth good fruit, and 
cannot do it perfectly. 

“We know,” the Apostle continues, “that every creature 
groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till now.” What would 
the creation bring forth by its travail-pains? The new 
heaven and earth. Why does the earth circle round the sun 
unceasingly, ever return again into perihelion, thence gain 
new strength and begin unweariedly a fresh rotation? Why 
does the wave roll monotonously to and fro the million 
pebbles on the strand for thousands of years, and grind them 
smooth and round with painful toil? Why do the rivers 
strive restlessly towards the sea, and wind and clouds ever 
circle round the world? 

“ All things are hard: man cannot explain them by word” 
(Eccl. i. 8). How the earth labours every year, as on the 
third day of creation, with moving loyalty, to bring forth 
grass and trees, which have seed within themselves, and works 
continually to produce good fruit; and continually the frost 
nips it, and the army of destroying insects wastes it, or it is 
scorched by drought, or the worm devours it in the bud—but 
the earth still renews her struggle, and urges her seedlings 
upwards into the sunshine, the very revelation of fruitfulness ! 
All that is not merely labour of the moment, without value or 
aim, though it appears so to us. Or, do you think this 
monstrous, incomprehensible labour and burden of being that 
crushes every creature, is purposeless and fruitless? Do you 
believe that the stars in heaven, and the atoms in the drops 
of water are troubled, that the planets in their orbits, and 
men behind the plough, pant for nothing and for no return, 
but only that this delusion of our earthly life, and this most 
wretched of all existences, may spin itself out through 
the centuries? If that is so, by all means let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we shall die! Or rather let us die to- 
day, for we need no more eat and drink, sweat and weep! 
Let us all die! Perhaps then the worlds will stand still, the 
sun be quenched, creation become mute in eternal night, 
sorrow have an end, and all created things at last find 
repose ! 

But not so! Because the whole creation is in travail, and 
all travail is pain. One can bring jewels full of light and fire 
from dark stones, pearls from tears, living water from earthly 
streams, trees of life from wild growth and thorns.. Your and 
my incessantly repeated eating and drinking, our unceasing 
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awakening and falling asleep, every breath we draw, every 
beat of our hearts, whether we are sick or well, active or at 
rest, all our sighs and tears by night and day, must help to 
bring forth, in this earthly clay, slowly yet continually, the 
heavenly body of light and glory. As once in our mother’s 
womb our body, as yet in darkness, furnished itself with eyes 
for the light that was coming, so now the soul, in the dark 
prison of this earthly life, provides for itself undying eyes, 
which as flames of fire may shine in everlasting light, noble 
minds for a world that shall once again be Paradise. And so 
it works continually, and already furnishes itself, by each sigh, 
and prayer, and song of praise sent up to God, with a mouth 
to enjoy that fruit of Paradise, a mouth that is strong for the 
ringing tones, the joyous song, of the heavenly office. With 
its love to God, the soul fashions for itself a heart so great 
that God can enter and dwell therein. Every temptation 
that you reject, every struggle and assault, every aspiration 
and cry: “My God, make haste to help me,” even all your 
fear and disheartenment, go to the building of this home of 
light within you. They are the travail pangs of the new man 
in Christ. 

In this its pain the creation cries to God, its Creator, that 
He would help it to bring forth. “Every creature groaneth,” 
says the Apostle. The boundless sea send its sighs to Him, 
as all day long its waves with hollow roar lash the beach; the 
murmuring brook sighs to Him, the lament of the howling 
storm is a groan sent up to Him. The universe cries and 
groans and calls with unutterable sighs to Him Who made it, 
and complains to Him that it lies bound in fetters. How 
long, oh! how long still? Incessantly this sighing of His 
creation goes up to God; and not in vain is its supplication. 
For God has not brought His creation into being, that it 
should for ever lament and bewail its sorrow before Him. 
But the hour, which no man knows, but the Father only, is not 
yet come. Archangels and Powers, Thrones and Domina- 
tions, gaze in expectation in the heavenly courts, and wait. 
When the last man has lived his last hour, done his last deed, 
shed his last tear, spoken his last word ; when the last fish in 
the sea and the last worm on earth has been born in its pre- 
destined moment; when each fixed star and every atom have 
made in their fore-appointed time their last rotation; when 
in one and the same moment, according to the great plan 
and design of creation, the last grain of wheat is ripe for God’s 
granary, and the mystery of iniquity is played to its end— 
then will God arise from His throne, says the prophet; and 
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then the world will stand still and tremble, with all that are 
upon and within it. And He will speak the word that shall 
shake the universe: “Behold, I make all things new. The 
old is passed away!” Then there breaks forth, without a 
pause, with mighty power, and flashing like the lightning, 
the new birth of the new creation. Time has brought forth 
eternity, passing sorrow undying joy, death has brought forth 
life; and the re-born creation stands forth and is glorious 
eternally in eternal light. 


III 


The Scholar—Glorious indeed, good Master! But how 
can the Apostle say that nature “shall be delivered . . . into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God”? Surely the 
creatures who do not possess reason are not children of God? 

The Masteyr—Hear St Chrysostom: “As the nurse of 
some royal prince,” he says, “so soon as he is crowned king, 
partakes of the glory and of the good things of the king, 
so all creatures which have served mankind, will share his 
happiness, when he is crowned with glory.” Others explain 
the expression “into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God,” as meaning a freedom, unchangeableness, and 
immortality, such as the children of God possess. By this 
“liberty” one may also understand freedom from all misery, 
all weakness, all sorrow, all corruption, in a word from all 
evils; and thus the freedom here spoken of is practically 
the freedom of glory. Now you will understand that the 
creatures also can be transfigured “into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God,” without themselves becoming 
God’s children. 

But we ourselves groan within ourselves, awaiting the true 
adoption of the sons of God. In the moment when man is 
justified, he receives the love and grace of God, by which he 
is made partaker of the Divine Nature and of the heritage of 
Christ ; by which he becomes a child of God by adoption, as 
Christ is the Son of God by Nature. We receive then the 
gift of Divine Sonship in the first moment of our justification. 
When therefore the Apostle says that we shall possess this 
sonship first in heaven, we must understand him to speak of 
that sonship in its completion, with all its rights and 
privileges. To it belongs especially that glory which streams 
from the glorified soul to the body, and not only sets it free 
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from all the weaknesses and infirmities of this earthly life, 
but also impenetrates and clothes it with the splendour of the 
soul’s glory, after the pattern of the Transfiguration of our 
Lord Jesus Christ on Thabor. Our adoption as God’s 
children, then, begins here below, and finds its completion in 
heaven. 

The Scholar—Good Master, the thought that we in 
common “groan and travail in pain,” that our glorification 
begins here on earth, but only in the germ, and that its certain 
possession for ever will only be ours in the world to come— 
this thought might discourage a weak mind and make it 
conclude that we Christians have no advantage over those of 
another faith, since we are subjected to the same sufferings, 
toils, and distresses, as they are. 

The Master—You say quite rightly—‘a weak mind’”— 
for only a weak, a very weak mind, could so think or feel—“a 
mind,” or, I would rather say, a soul, which has become weak 
in faith, hope, and charity, and has forgotten the revelations 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and lost Him, the Lord Himself, 
from the heart. We Christians of the Catholic Church know 
that our life, no matter how it may be full of toil, distress, 
and suffering, is distinguished, as far as heaven is from earth, 
from the lives of unbelievers, who do not know Christ, and 
the treasure of His redemption, and have therefore not yet 
received the right to the heavenly inheritance. We are that 
“royal prince, ” who is still under guardians, until he is of age 
to enter into his kingly inheritance. We are yet in the 
strange country, and sigh after the Home-land, which is to be 
our eternal inheritance, our eternal happiness. 

The Scholar—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, 1 Peter iii. 8-15.—“ Dearly beloved, be ye all of one mind in 
prayer, having compassion one of another, being lovers of the 
brotherhood, merciful, modest, humble ; not rendering evil for evil, 
nor railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing: for unto this are 
you called, that you may inherit a blessing. For he that will love 
life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile. Let him decline from evil, and do 
good; let him seek after peace, and pursue it ; because the eyes of 
the Lord are upon the just, and his ears unto their prayers, but the 
countenance of the Lord upon them that do evil things. And who 
is he that can hurt you, if you be zealous of good? But if also you 
suffer anything for justice’ sake, blessed are ye. And be not afraid 
of their fear, and be not troubled: but sanctify the Lord Christ in 
your hearts.” 


The Master—The Apostle-Prince Peter sketches in to- 
day’s Epistle the picture of a perfect Christian, who is 
adorned with all those virtues that befit a follower of Christ. 
The Apostle requires nine virtues: concord, compassion, 
brotherly charity, mercy, modesty, humility, love of our 
enemies, endurance in sufferings, interior conformity with 
Christ. In his conduct the Christian should, so the old 
interpreters would have it, reflect the life, so pleasing to God, 
of the nine choirs of blessed spirits. 

The Scholar—The comparison of this life of virtue as 
lived by men with that of the angels does not recommend 
itself to me. For these nine virtues have reference to human 
weaknesses and imperfections, which are unthinkable with 
reference to the angels. 

The Master.—Where is it written, that human weaknesses 
and imperfections must happen to the angels, in order that 
they may exercise the corresponding virtues? Do you not 
understand that the thought of the comparison we have 
mentioned is simply this; Men should take pains to repair 
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their weaknesses and imperfections through the practice of 
those virtues, which both by nature and grace, and without 
human imperfections and weaknesses, the angels in heaven 
possess and exercise. Listen, how simply, piously, and 
clearly, the ancient writers explain this comparison between 
the angelic and the human life: As the angel choirs, they 
Say, are united with each other, and live in perfect concord— 
so it is also with these nine virtues. The one stands to the 
next, and to all, in harmony and concord, and is, as it were, 
sister, mother, or daughter, to the next. Unity produces 
compassion, compassion generates brotherly charity, brotherly 
charity calls forth mercy, mercy makes us modest, modesty 
makes us humble, humility effects love, love generates 
patience, and patience produces sanctification. 

We will now make these nine virtues the object of our 
pious and humble contemplation. 

1. The first is concord or unity. The holy Apostle Peter 
desires that the Faithful should be of one heart and mind, 
so that what one wills, the other may also will. “Be of one 
mind one towards another,” exhorts St Paul (Rom. xii. 16). 
And again: “Fulfil ye my joy, that you be of one mind, having 
the same charity, being of one accord, agreeing in sentiment” 
(Phil. ii. 2). 

Concord or unity is necessary before all things to the 
Christian, because it is the bond that cannot be broken, 
binding together the Faithful, a bond which is strong and 
unconquerable against all enemies. 

The deepest foundation and origin of concord rests in the 
Godhead Itself. In the Most Holy Trinity is the first, 
essential, and uncreated concord, the concord of the Three 
Divine Persons in the Unity of Essence. The nearer created 
beings stand to the All-Holy Trinity, the greater, the more 
intimate, will be the concord and unity between them. So 
there exists among the many millions of angels the most 
perfect unity, even as among the millions of stars the greatest 
concord rules, although they circle through space with the 
most various and marvellous movements, their orbits ever 
crossing one another. “Power and terror are with Him, 
Who maketh peace in His high places” (Job xxv. 2). 
Conversely, in hell is the most absolute disunion. Men who 
are of one heart and mind imitate thus the life of the celestial 
spirits, while those who live in disunion and dispeace imitate 
that of the spirits of hell, among whom continual quarrelling 
and strife rule. That He might establish peace and unity 
between men and angels, between heaven and earth, between 
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God and the children of Adam, the Son of God came down 
from heaven to earth,and took our flesh, that as the God- 
Man He might unite God and Man together in Himself. 
Besides, the Holy Ghost is the personal and essential Love 
and Unity between the Father and the Son. Therefore all 
who are united in charity and concord, are temples of the 
Holy Ghost, even as they are temples of Christ, according to 
the Lord’s special promise: “Where there are two or three 
gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them” (Matth. xviii. 20). For these reasons the first 
Christians took such pains to carry out the exhortations of 
the Apostle-Prince to concord and unity, with all their power, 
as the writings of the holy Fathers, especially the apologists 
of the first centuries, abundantly prove, and as is expressed 
so beautifully in the Acts of the Apostles by the words: 
“The multitude of believers had but one heart and one soul” 
(Acts iv. 32). Also in the cloister the hearts of the brethren 
are as it were molten together in one, with each other and 
with the heart of the spiritual father, so that the whole 
monastic family presents itself as a wonderful and beautiful 
copy of the first Christian communities. This is a fulfilment 
of the Divine, most sublime high-priestly prayer, which our 
Lord and Saviour on the eve of His Passion addressed to the 
heavenly Father: “Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name 
whom Thou hast given Me: that they may be one, as We 
also are.... And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I 
have given to them: that they may be one, as We also are 
One. I in them, and Thou in Me: that they may be made 
perfect in one.” 


I] 


2. Compasston.—‘ Compassion” may be defined as suffer- 
ing with those who suffer—having the same feeling one with 
another. Compassion—or sympathy—is a natural agree- 
ment and harmony of the members with each other, so that 
one member experiences what his fellow-member feels. 
Sympathy —or compassion —is contrasted with antipathy, 
that is, the opposition of nature. The holy Apostle Peter 
wills, then, that the Faithful should have reciprocal com- 
passion, should reciprocally feel each other’s sufferings and 
needs, and through this sympathy and fellow-feeling make 
them lighter for each other, even as the soul, through its 
natural union and sympathy with the body is sensible of the 
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troubles of the body, and suffers with it, or as the head, 
through physical sympathy, feels with and succours the 
stomach and members. It is what the Apostle Paul says 
(Rom. xii. 15): “Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with 
them that weep,” and (1 Cor. xii. 26): “If one member suffer 
anything, all the members suffer with it; or, if one member 
glory, all the members rejoice with it”; and (Gal. vi. 2): 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens: and so you shall fulfil the 
law of Christ.” St Chrysostom says: “The stronger thou 
art, the more thou art bound to support the weaker. For 
he who is strong is not merely strong for himself, but for 
his neighbour also. If thou callest thyself strong, and 
despisest the weakness of thy neighbour, thou shalt suffer 
twofold punishment, for every one is bound to care for his 
neighbour’s weal.” 

3. Brotherly Charity—That means, that all the Faithful 
must love one another like brothers. They are so much the 
more bound to this, since the world, and especially the world 
that is at enmity with Christ, not only separates itself from 
His followers, but also appears in actual enmity to them; 
and also because love demands corresponding love, and 
therefore this corresponding love is a kind of repayment 
and return for a good gift received at our brother’s hands. 
Finally, the Lord Himself has laid down, as a proof of the 
divine character of His teaching and of the Divine sonship 
we have received, that the Faithful should be united to each 
other in brotherly charity: “By this shall all men know that 
you are My disciples, if you have love one for another” (John 
xiii. 35). We owe it then to the honour of our Religion 
to serve the Brotherhood, that the world at all times, as of 
old, may be constrained to bear witness: “See how these 
Christians love one another.” 

4. Mercy—While the charity of sympathy has for its 
object the suffering, brotherly charity all our brethren, 
the charity of mercy extends to all men, and everywhere 
seeks their interests and the supply of their needs, wherever 
it can find them—and that where it is not sought, not 
requested, yes, even where it is not understood, according to 
the word of our most high and all-merciful God: “They 
have sought Me that before asked not for Me, they have 
found Me that sought Me not. I said: Behold Me, behold 
Me, to a nation that did not call upon My Name” (Is. Ixv. 1). 
To the flowers and fruits, most rich in blessing, of Christian 
mercy belong before all the missions, whether at home or 
abroad, which are sent to those who have no desire for 
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salvation, do not recognise it, and reward the vastest 
benefits with bitter persecution, even with martyrdom; 
further, all those communities that give up their posses- 
sions and their lives to the corporal and spiritual welfare 
of their fellow-men, and which, under the name of “ Brothers 
and Sisters of Mercy,’ we see, like angels of consolation, 
scattered throughout the world; besides these all works of 
corporal or spiritual mercy which are done to strangers and 
our fellow-countrymen, known and unknown, friends and foes, 
the living and the dead. 

5. Modesty—To these good actions (of compassion, 
brotherly charity, and mercy) there is joined a certain 
contentment and satisfaction, a kind of sense of exaltation, 
which every noble deed, in general, produces in men’s hearts. 
This sense of exaltation, which is a sign of a good conscience 
and a reward from God, at the same time gives warning very 
easily of a great danger to the soul, the danger of self- 
satisfaction, and consequently of boasting and pride, through 
which not only is the good work spoiled, but also the heart 
and mind of those we have benefited are repelled, and God 
the Lord, Who alone should have the glory in all things, is 
wronged and offended. Over this danger the virtue of 
modesty in a wonderful way gains the victory and triumphs. 
If you now ask, in what modesty consists, what is its effect, 
and what the means to gain this virtue, 1 would answer you 
as follows :— 

(a) Modesty brings the whole outward man into a good, 
agreeable, and pleasing state, as the other virtues do the 
inward man. Modesty shows itself in well-ordered control 
and movement of the members, and watchfulness over the 
senses, in dress, in walking, in speaking, in look, in mien, in 
the whole behaviour. St Ambrose calls modesty the 
“{royal] purple of the virtues,” and says that no purple can | 
adorn princes so gloriously as modesty adorns the Faithful. 
St Augustine says in his Rule: “In all your movements 
nothing should be seen that can offend the eye, but only 
what bears witness to the holiness of your soul.” 

(4) Therefore modesty is most especially pleasing to God 
the Lord, and delights His Divine eyes, and the eyes of the 
blessed angels, even as immodesty and irreverence displease 
and offend Him. 

(c) In like manner modesty also edifies men. Men 
cannot see the interior virtue and holiness, they can only 
recognise and note the exterior modesty. Since modesty 
advances no claim, gives no impression that she counts 
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herself and her deeds as of any value, she finds everywhere 
hearts that welcome and are grateful to her ; men recognise 
the virtue and holiness of modesty, of which she herself has 
no consciousness, and for them give thanks to our Father 
Who is in Heaven. 

(d) There are various means, through which we may 
obtain the virtue of modesty : 

To conduct ourselves as in the presence of God, of the 
angels, and of men; we are ever beneath God’s eye, and are 
a spectacle to angels and men. 

Peace in the heart, and spiritual calm; from interior calm 
there naturally proceeds exterior calm, like the harmonious 
sounds from a well-played guitar. 

Good friends, who watch us, and give us a word of warning 
in season. St Charles Borromeo appointed two priests, who 
were bound to warn him as often as they noticed anything 
that seemed the least unsuitable in him. 

Constant and unwearied watchfulness over onself, and 
persevering amendment of the faults we have observed. 

Contemplation of the example of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in His life, His preaching, His journeyings, and above all in 
His Passion and upon the Cross. St Bernard (Serm. 15 zz 
Cantic.) says very beautifully: “When I say ‘Jesus, I bring 
before my mind a Man Who is mild, humble of heart, gentle, 
abstinent, pure, merciful, and radiant with all modesty and 
holiness, Who is at the same time Almighty God, Who wills 
to make me full of health and strength through His example 
and His help; He gives me the most sublime example as 
Man, and the mightiest help as God.” 

Finally, intercourse with modest men. He who consorts 
with the gentle and modest, becomes himself gentle and 
modest. 

6. Humility—We have various occasions of humility, but 
so much has already been beautifully said in the colloquy to 
the 7th chapter of our holy Rule, that here I will only adda 
few sentences of the holy Fathers on this sublime virtue. 
Humility ranks higher than modesty ; modesty has more to 
do with the exterior conduct, while humility has its throne 
in the very depths of the heart. The Lord Jesus does not 
say: “Learn of Me, for I am modest,” but: “Learn of Me, 
for Iam humble of heart,” and the work of our redemption is 
not described as our Lord’s “modesty,” but as His Self- 
humiliation, by which He humbled Himself even to the Death 
of the Cross. St Bernard defines humility as that virtue, by 
means of which a man, out of true Self-knowledge, appears 
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mean tohimself. “Happy is the man,” says St Nilus, “whose 
life is exalted, whose spirit is humble.” St Basil (Admonztzo 
ad filium spiritualem) says: “My son, set thyself above all 
to the practice of humility, which is the highest of all virtues, 
by which you can climb to heights of perfection. All that 
is good will only come through humility, and the work of 
many years is brought to nothing by pride. The humble 
man is like to God, and bears the Lord in the temple of his 
breast; the proud man is hateful to God and like to the 
devil. The humble is exteriorly lowly and of no account, 
but is glorious in virtues; the proud appears exteriorly 
splendid and magnificent, but his deeds put him to shame. 
He ever desires to be praised by men, and boasts of virtues 
which he does not possess ; he can submit to none, constantly 
desires the first place, and to climb ever higher and higher, 
and what he cannot obtain by his merit he seeks to attain 
through ambitious effort. He is always inflated with his self- 
conceit, like an empty, hollow pipe; and as a ship without a 
helmsman is driven around upon the waves, so is the proud 
man by his own actions. The humble man, on the contrary, 
despises all human honour, and esteems himself the least of 
all men. He appears of no account exteriorly, but interiorly 
he stands high with God the Lord, and when he has fulfilled 
all the Divine commands he confesses that he has done 
nothing, and takes pains to hide all his virtues; but God the 
Lord makes them known, exalts him, and fulfils all his 
prayers.” 


Ill 


7. Love of our Enemies.—“ Not rendering evil for evil, nor 
railing for railing.” It goes without saying that the Apostle 
Peter does not here intend to forbid the just condemnation 
and the just punishment of the evil-doer, but private revenge, 
and generally that vengeance which does not proceed from 
right and justice, and is executed by love, but proceeds from 
the passion of revenge, and is exercised with hatred. Very 
beautifully says St Chrysostom (Hom. 18 zz Mattheum): 
“Nothing checks the injurer so much as the patience and 
gentleness of the injured. Fire is extinguished, not with fire 
but with water, so too injury and anger are not extinguished 
by anger and revenge, but by gentleness, humility, and the 
bestowal of benefits.” “Enmity,” says Isidore of Pelusium 
“one must write in water, that it may forthwith flow away 
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from the spirit and memory ; but friendship one must engrave 
in brass, that it may remain clinging to the mind and memory.” 
St Peter impresses the virtue of love to one’s enemies so 
insistently on the Faithful, because in this virtue the other 
virtues in a manner reach their summit, and attain the 
highest grade of Christian perfection. The one and noblest 
revenge, which the injured dare take upon the injurer, is to 
pray for his enemies, after the example of our Divine Saviour, 
Who when dying on the Cross prayed for His enemies: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Therefore the Apostle adds, as a further virtue: 

8. Prayer and blessing for one’s enemies.—*< Those who wish 
you evil are those whose good you ought to supplicate, you 
should requite cursing with blessing, blame with praise, hard 
words with mild answers, injuries with benefits, as Christ 
commanded.” “Evil-speakers and evil-doers,’ says St 
Basil (Reg. drev.), “are for us an occasion and opportunity 
for the exercise of heroic patience, and on this account make 
for our happiness, according to the Lord’s words: ‘ Blessed 
are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you’ (Matth. v. 11).” In the 
life of the holy Father it is related that a holy man, when he 
was openly insulted and injured, answered him who wronged 
him: “God have mercy on thee, my son, and reckon not as 
sin to thee what thou hast said.” Crushed by this wish for 
his blessing, the injurer was converted to Christ, and endured, 
along with him who had blessed him, a glorious martyrdom. 
Such examples are nothing else than a fulfilment of the 
words of Christ (Matth. v. 43, 44): “You have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thy 
enemy. But I say to you, Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you;” for, as the Apostle continues: 

“Unto this are you called, that you may inherit a bless- 
ing,” zé, you are called, that through patient endurance of 
injustice and injuries, and through blessing those who curse 
you, you may gain the inheritance of both temporal and 
eternal blessing. If you ask, why the inheritance of the 
heavenly blessedness should be called a blessing, I reply: 
(a) Because the highest blessing of God is His highest gift, 
for God’s blessing—His will for our happiness (benedicere). 
—is with him the same as to give (benefacere); (6) The 
elect will be expressly blessed, at the day of judgment, with 
the words from Christ’s lips: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the 
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foundation of the world” (Matth. xxv. 34); (c) In the Book 
of Deuteronomy (xxvii. 12 ff.) it is written that the six more 
important tribes of the people of Israel were called to bless 
those who observed the law, while the remaining six had to 
curse those who transgressed it. In this event was typified 
the blessing for the good, and the curse for the wicked which 
will be pronounced at the day of judgment by the mouth of 
the Judge of the world, our Lord Jesus Christ; (d) The 
reward for blessing is rightly called a blessing, for it is 
perfectly corresponding to justice that he who blesses those 
who injure him should in turn be blessed by the Lord; (e) 
The blessedness of the Saints consists chiefly in blessings (in 
benedictionibus), z.¢., in eternal praise of the Most High; for 
the praise of God is the active rest (negotiosum otium) and 
the restful activity (otiosum negotium) of the Blessed. 

9. Conformity with Christ—This ninth virtue to which 
the Apostle exhorts is expressed in the closing words of the 
Epistle: “Sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts.” The 
claims which the Apostle-Prince makes upon us by his 
exhortation to the preceding virtues, especially those of 
neighbourly charity, love of our enemies, patience in suffer- 
ings, reconciliation with and prayer for our enemies, are so 
exalted and so hard to practise, that they could not possibly 
be exercised if the grace of God, the help of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, did not give us the needful strength. On the other 
hand, the practice of all virtues, even the most heroic, would 
be useless to us, would give us no title to the inheritance of 
the heavenly bliss, if interior justice and sanctity are wanting 
to us, if we are not interiorly conformed to our Divine 
Redeemer. If our likeness to Christ consisted merely in 
outward privations, sufferings, afflictions, and persecutions, 
then the Lord Jesus would have thousands and thousands 
who do not even know Him, much less love and serve Him. 
Therefore says the Apostle: “Sanctify the Lord Christ in 
your hearts,” 

The Scholar—Good Master, I do not quite understand 
the expression “ Sanctify Christ in your hearts,” for Christ, 
the “Saint of saints” can neither win nor lose anything 
through what we do. 

The Master.—It is quite self-evident that Christ, the 
Holy of Holies, the holy and just Son of God, cannot 
become more holy through us, but we can, zz proportion as He 
dives in us, manifest Him as holy, and ever more holy. The 
new life in Christ, by virtue of which we say with the Apostle 
Paul: “I live, now not I but Christ liveth in me,” has its 
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beginning (its childhood), its increase, and its completion, 
until we have attained “unto the measure of the age of the 
fulness of Christ.” This increase and maturity we obtain 
through the worthy receiving of the holy Sacraments, and 
through the zealous use of the means of grace afforded in 
our holy Church. Through these the likeness of Christ is 
fashioned in our souls. The purer, the more complete, the 
more like to God this picture of Christ, our Divine Saviour, 
becomes within us, the more we shall be interiorly one with 
Him, and shall be able to say: “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” In this sense the Apostle-Prince Peter says 
so expressively : “ Sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts.” 


IV 


The Scholar—lf you please, good Master, say a word as 
to the connection of the passage up to this point with what 
now follows: “For he that will love life, and see good 
days,” etc. 

The Master—In what has gone before the Apostle has 
enumerated a list of virtues, which contain among them 
unity, neighbourly charity, and mercy. We are especially 
bound to mercy, because we were called simply out of the 
Divine mercy, that we might receive mercy. The motive, 
which the Apostle cites in the following verses, as binding 
us to the practice of mercy, is our own self-interest: “ He that 
will love life, and see good days... .” This passage, which 
also finds a place in the Prologue to our holy Rule, is taken 
from Psalm xxxiii, and in the “Psallite” is thus very 
beautifully explained: He that loves life, temporal and 
eternal, who desires not to waste, lose, or ruin it, who wills 
to live this short life here below, as well as the eternal life, 
as he ought, to see his days extended in generous measure, 
and blessed by God, let him learn to fear the Lord. In this 
wise: Refrain thy tongue from evil, and thy lips that they 
speak no guile. Keep thyself from all calumny and lying, 
from all falseness. Keep thy tongue in close custody, like 
an untamed, ravenous beast, shut it carefully in the prison 
prepared for it by the Creator, and guard it strictly there 
behind the palisade of thy teeth. 

If innocence of the tongue, combined with uprightness 
of heart, is the first demand which the fear of God makes 
upon us—its alphabet, so to speak—so purity of life is its 
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completion, its essential expression. “Decline from evil, 
and do good.” Not only avoid sin, also practise virtue. It 
is in no way sufficient not to wrong God and thy neighbour : 
thou must be well-pleasing to God, and show kindness to 
thy neighbour. . . . Not he who sows no weeds, but he who 
plants corn, does his duty by the fields. So must thou both 
take note of what is forbidden, and fulfil what is commanded, 
not only renounce the devil and his works, but also adore 
and serve God. In other words, the fear of God demands 
that thou avoid sins of omission as well as of commission, 
that thou walkest virtuously as well as guiltlessly, that thou 
lovest good no less than thou abhorrest evil. “Decline from 
evil, and do good.” 

If thou hast learnt this in the school of the Lord, thou 
hast already fulfilled the command that follows: “Seek after 
peace, and pursue it.” An excellent and most precious gift 
is peace and unity. Where it dwells the angels smile, where 
it is lacking they weep. If then the harmony of the heart is 
troubled, if peace has flown, seek after it; like the forester 
who tracks a stag, pursue it, and rest not until thou hast 
found it, until the quarrel is at an end and reconciliation 
effected.—Then zealously strive for peace, and guard it, not 
only with thy neighbour, but, yet more, for the precious gift 
of peace with God, and with thyself. It is an absolute 
pledge of all salvation and happiness, the reward and crown 
of the fear of God. If without fault of thine own thou 
forfeitest peace with men, yet if that interior peace with 
God and thine own heart is still thine own thou possessest 
life and seest good days; for thou art just in the sight of 
the Lord. And upon the just the eyes of God rest with 
tender blessing, like the sunshine on the ripening corn-fields, 
and the Lord’s ears are turned with compassion to their 
prayers, as the heart of the father to the request of his 
beloved, loyal, and obedient child. Not less are His eyes 
turned in anger upon the evil-doers, falling terribly, like the 
blinding, destroying lightning-flash, upon those below, to 
annihilate them, and, with their posterity, to blot out their 
remembrance from the face of the earth. How vast the 
gulf between the lot of such victims to God’s just punish- 
ment, and that of those who fear Him! They cry in the 
day of the Divine vengeance, but their voice dies away, and 
breaks against the closed arches of heaven. On the other 
hand, let the just cry in the day of their distress, and their 
cry penetrates the clouds, forces the eternal gates, and the 
Lord hears them, and delivers His dear ones from every 
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need. For He only seems to forsake those who fear Him; 
in truth He is at their side, close to the distressed heart, 
consoling and healing the downcast spirit. Yet deeper than 
the trouble, his own humility casts him down; how should 
not the Most High also bend down to him, and be near him 
—the Lord Who beholds the lowly all-graciously, but looks 
from afar upon the uplifted and proud ? 


Vv 


The Scholar—Good Master, might not anyone object, and 
ask: If we decline from evil, and do good, if we endure evil 
and bear it patiently, without revenging or defending our- 
selves, would not the world do what it liked with us, and 
trample us underfoot ? 

The Master—The Apostle-Prince answers your question: 
“Who is he that can hurt you, if you be zealous of good? 
But if also you suffer anything for justice’ sake, blessed are 
ye.” And in the “ Psallite” we read: If the fear of God has 
the assurance of health and happiness, how is it that the 
God-fearing man is so often oppressed, while the godless so 
frequently revels in earthly prosperity? The long-tried, aged 
king (David) answers: “ Many are the afflictions of the just” 
—so many, that the number of them is almost a measure of 
the justice of those who suffer. “ But out of them all will the 
Lord deliver then,” whether it be by actual deliverance, or by 
the grace of an unconquerable strength and courage. The 
soul of the just is a corn of wheat, which the Lord sifts on 
the earthly threshing-floor, and so prepares for His heavenly 
store house. So He allows many blows to fall upon it, that 
all chaff may be winnowed away. Rollers and flails do but 
shell the husk, the Lord takes care of the grain. For the 
Lord keepeth all his bones, that not one of them is broken 
or bruised. Beyond question, the manifold sufferings of those 
who fear God have rather an edifying than a destructive 
power. Nota member will be injured, not a hair be turned, 
without the loving will of Him Who has numbered the hairs 
of our head. Those who fear Him stand in their afflictions, 
in a supreme sense, beneath His fatherly protection. Only 
when He permits is power granted to the wicked, and this 
very power turns to the use and marvellous service of those 
who fear Him. 

It stands ever true then, what the Apostle Paul says 
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(Rom. viii. 28): “To them that love God all things work 
together unto good.” Thus the cruel Valerian did not injure 


the martyr Laurence with his glowing gridiron, but only | 


more ardently inflamed the Saint’s love. Thus all the misery, 
that came in crowds upon the pious sufferer Job, did not 
injure him, but published his strength and courage to all the 
world. So the Arians, who persecuted St Athanasius by 
land and water, only made his heroism greater and more 
glorious. So a Decius, an Aurelian, a Nero, a Domitian, a 
Diocletian, with all their tortures could not hurt the holy 
martyrs, but adorned them with the glittering laurel-wreath 
of martyrdom ; the persecutors did nothing but prepare, as it 
were, celestial crowns of gold, and silver, and precious stones. 

Origen (Hom. 23 2% Num.) says very strikingly: “Every- 
thing in this world is so ordered, that in God’s hand nothing 
is superfluous, not even what is evil. God does not create evil, 
but He does not always hinder it when He finds it, but uses it 
to the fulfilment of His most merciful counsels. Were evil 
always banished or destroyed, there would be nothing left to 
strive with good. But if virtue had to combat no opposition, 
it could no more win a crown of victory, or withstand any trial ; 
but virtue, which has withstood no trial, is no complete 
virtue. We have an illuminating example of this in Joseph 
when he was in Egypt: Take away the wickedness of his 
brothers, their envy, all that cruelty wherewith they sought 
the life of their brother Joseph, up to the moment when they 
sold him—and then see how many gracious providences of 
God thou hast removed along with those evils, even all that 
was done in Egypt, not only through Joseph, but through 
Moses, for the salvation of all: Egypt and the neighbouring 
lands would have perished with famine, yes, even Israel would 
have been destroyed. There would have been no plagues of 
Egypt, nor the wonders that followed them, which God 
wrought by Moses and Aaron. None would have walked dry- 
foot through the Red Sea, none would have entered the land 
of promise, the sacred food of the Manna would never have 
been known to mortals. No water would have gushed from 
the rock ‘that followed them. The Law would not have 
been given to men. Yet further—if there had been no traitor 
Judas, no Cross and Passion of Christ would have come to pass, 
but if no Cross, then no overthrow of the prince of the world, 
and no triumph of the Cross. But if no Death of Christ, 
then no Resurrection, no First-begotten of the risen, and no 
hope of resurrection for us. Take away sin and the malice 
of the devil, and thou hast deprived us of the opportunity to 
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fight against Satan, and there is no crown for him who has 
contended lawfully (guz legitime certaverit). If we had no 
- enemies, there would be no battle; but then, too, there would 
be no longer a prize of victory set before us, and no heavenly 
kingdom prepared for the victors, and the insignificant and 
short time of suffering here below would no more be the way 
to a glorious and eternal blessedness. It is truly most 
wonderful, that God the Lord should thus make use of evil 
in order to effect good.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, might it not seem, as if 
causes and effects, in the examples quoted, in no way cor- 
respond with each other, and as if the omnipotence of God 
suffered detriment through them, since the great deeds of 
God’s grace in the Old as in the New Testament are bound 
up with the most ordinary human frailties and_ historical 
events ? 

The Master—Such conclusions are utterly false. With 
regard to your first idea, the malice and crime of Joseph’s 
brothers do not stand in the relation of cause and effect with 
the blessings attached to the person of Joseph in Egypt; the 
guilt of Joseph’s brothers falls on themselves alone, and the 
blessings which are joined to the person of Joseph, are owing 
solely to our good God; but that God the Lord willed to use 
the misdeeds of Joseph’s brothers for an occasion and oppor- 
tunity to bestow his rich blessings, is a wonder of the Divine 
Omnipotence, Wisdom, and Goodness, and this alone should 
be understood from what befell Joseph in Egypt. But 
because the Almighty, all-wise, and all-good God was pleased 
so to do, and to bring the wickedness of Joseph’s brothers 
and the blessings given to Joseph into a relationship which is 
like that of cause and effect, we men, according to our feeble 
comprehension, and in astonishment at the incomprehensi- 
bility of God, can very well draw this conclusion: had the 
one not happened, the other would not have come to pass; 
had Joseph not been sold, the blessings attached to his person 
would not have been his—without saying by this, that the 
selling of Joseph was the cause of those blessings, and these 
blessings the effects of his having been sold. This also 
answers your other thought; it is evident that it would be 
absurd to think that the power of God is limited by human 
frailties ; and more: the power of God is manifested through 
human frailties in its most glorious light, and His glory is 
revealed even in the malice of hell by the overthrow of the 
prince of darkness. But it is not our business to justify or to 
criticise the ordering and the acts of grace of the Most High; 
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it is not our part to ask what God the Lord could have done 
and could yet do, but we have only to do with what He has 
done for His glory and our salvation ; this let us investigate, 
and learn in greater measure to know, to wonder, to adore, 
and thus to grow in love and gratitude to our great and good 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Lhe Scholar.—Deo gratias. 


SawibisINDAY, AFTER. PENTECOS@ 


EPISTLE, Romans vi. 3-11.—“ Brethren, all we who are baptised in Christ 
Jesus, are baptised in His death. For we are buried together with 
Him by baptism unto death ; that as Christ is risen from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life. 
For if we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection. Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin may be 
destroyed, to the end that we may serve sin no longer. For he that 
is dead is justified from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall live also together with Christ. Knowing that 
Christ, rising again from the dead, dieth now no more, death shall 
no more have dominion over Him. For in that He died to sin, He 
died once: but in that He liveth; He liveth unto God. So do you 
also reckon that you are dead indeed to sin, but alive unto God, in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Master.—The content of this Epistle is briefly as 
follows: Baptism, which we have received, renewed in us, in 
spiritual wise, what was done by the redeeming Death of 
Christ—His dying is become our dying. As dead, we were 
buried with Him through our immersion in the baptismal 
Font, and as He, arisen from the dead, is in the glory which 
His Father has bestowed upon Him, so we too are arisen 
from the grave of Baptism, that we should live a wholly new 
life. The Death and the Resurrection of Christ should, 
therefore, be reflected in our own life. We must be dead to 
the old man, the man of sin and every occasion of sin must 
be crucified within us, must be destroyed and brought to 
nought, that our life may no more be—may no more dare to 
be—a service of sin; for one is no more bound to serve a 
master from whose service one has been delivered, and set 
free by death. But if we are truly dead to sin, even as Christ 
died for sin, we have every reason to be confident that we have 
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won a new life, and shall one day win a glorious life, with 
Christ. We know that from the Death of the Cross He has 
attained to His Resurrection, and that death has no power 
over Him. He died once for sin, and through that death He 
lives for evermore to God. So too is your vocation, that as 
you are dead to sin, you should now continually live to God, 
in fellowship with Christ, and through the power of His 
race. 

5 Therefore, in the administration of Holy Baptism the 
priest asks the child to be baptised: Dost thou renounce the 
devil, and all his works, and all his pomps? Dost thou 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth? Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ His only Son, our 
Lord, Who was born, and suffered? Dost thou also believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the communion 
of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and life everlasting? In these questions and these avowals 
is openly and clearly expressed the obligation of the baptised 
to a life of justice in Christ. A sinful life, after one has 
received the sacred grace of Baptism, would then be not only 
a sign of the greatest ingratitude to God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but also an utter destruction of that work of grace 
which the Holy Ghost has effected in our souls; for through 
the sacred grace of Baptism we have become children of God 
and temples of the Holy Ghost. 

But one must comprehend this truth yet more deeply. 
That Christ has redeemed us by His Passion and Death—that 
He has permitted us to share in the merits of His Death— 
that we, if we truly die with Him, shall also rise again with 
Him—that if we live a life of justice, following our Risen 
Master Christ, we shall one day enter with Him into the life 
of glory—all this gives us indeed motives sufficient to induce 
us—yes, even to compel us—to die to sin and to embrace the 
life of justice. Yet the mystery of our justification, as well as 
of the obligations arising therefrom, lies still deeper. 

The Scholar—Good Master, I think I almost see before- 
hand what you mean, and what you allude to: it is surely the 
sentence in our Epistle which runs: Sz enzm complantati facti 
sumus stmilitudint mortis Ejus, simul et resurrectionis erimus. 
“If we have been planted together in the likeness of His 
Death, we shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection.” 

The Masteyr—You have divined what I meant. Arm 
yourself, dear son, with reverence, humility, and holy adora- 
tion, that the light of faith may open to you the mysteries of 
our God, and that love to our Lord Jesus Christ may increase 
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in your heart, and flame upwards even to the fire of the Holy 
Ghost in the heavenly life. 


II 


The Master—In the word complantati, “planted 
together with Christ,” is included not only deliverance from 
the guilt of sin, not only the grace of a life of justification, 
but also a complete incorporation in Christ, and true Divine 
adoption. As the eternal Divine Word has by the Incarna- 
tion entered into human nature, and incorporated it into His 
Divine Person, so by Baptism the grace of the Holy Ghost 
enters into us and make us members of Christ. That is the 
full meaning of the expression: “We are planted together 
with Christ,” so that our justification, and the life of justice 
in Christ, are seen to be only a necessary consequence of our 
being “planted together” with Him, of our incorporation in 
Him. 

This is also the meaning of that beautiful parable of the 
vine and the branches, of the mystical, ze. the mysterious 
Body, of which Christ is the Head and His Faithful the 
members. When we were planted with Christ, then, by 
Holy Baptism, we became members of His Body; if we live 
in Christ, and He lives in us, then the life of justice in Christ 
is henceforth for us not a mere constraining obligation, but 
it is a natural and necessary—or, I had better say, a super- 
natural and necessary —result of our spiritual union with 
Christ. This union places in a higher order than nature 
could bestow, and lays upon us, on that account, these 
correspondingly higher obligations, the obligations, namely, 
of the children of God, and the members of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The Scholar.—Then the state of the justified, ze, of the 
baptised, must be higher than the state of original justice 
possessed by Adam before the Fall ; for that state was only a 
gift of grace, like a splendid dowry with which God, the King 
of all creation, clothed him; but the Most High did not 
unite Himself to the nature and person of Adam, as in the 
fulness of the times the Divine Word united Himself to our 
humanity by the Incarnation, and as He, our Divine 
Redeemer, unites Himself to us by each Sacrament, 
especially to every one who receives Him in the Holy 
Eucharist. 

The Master —What you say is perfectly right. The state 
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of justice which the redeemed enjoy is in fact by far higher. 
than that possessed by our forefather Adam. The Fall could 
not destroy the work of the Most High God, but must serve 
and even advance it, and greater and more glorious than the 
work of Adam’s creation is the work of exaltation which is 
brought us in Christ Jesus our Lord. Therefore the Church 
sings: O felix culpa, que talem ac tantum meruit habere 
Redemptorem. “O happy fault, which deserved to possess 
such and so great a Redeemer!” From this truth there 
flows for us a highly important consequence. If our state of 
justification is higher than Adam’s state of justice before he 
sinned, it follows that we, who are in the state of redeeming 
grace, are more bound to a life of justice, than was Adam in 
the state of original holiness and justice. 

The Scholar —That gives one much to think of. 

The Master—And we should think, in reference to this 
truth, what love our heavenly Father has shown to us, in 
that He has not cast us away eternally, as we had deserved, 
but gave up His Son to die for us, that He might redeem us; 
in that He has sent us the Holy Ghost, to sanctify us; and 
in that He, God the Three in One, will one day receive us 
into His heaven, that we may be happy for ever. This is 
altogether another Paradise than the earthly Paradise which 
we lost, and on that we should reflect with all earnestness. 

The Scholar.—I know, that the state of the redeemed 
through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ is far higher, 
and its relation to God far more intimate, than was the 
case with Adam when in the state of original holiness and 
justice. But we know, that Adam in that state was also 
equipped with natural integrity (integritas nature), z.e., that 
he knew nothing as yet of the frailties and infirmities of 
nature, as they are every day endured in consequence of sin. 
But we, who through our Lord’s Redemption are even in a 
higher state of justification, and in more intimate relation- 
ship to God, than Adam was, are yet burdened with the 
unhappy consequences of sin, with sickness, calamity, tempta- 
tions, and physical death. These two facts, good Master, do 
not agree with each other, and it would almost seem as if 
the state of original holiness and justice, combined with 
“integrity of nature,’ ze, with freedom from temptations, 
pain, and death, were preferable to the state of redeeming 
grace combined with all the misery and the temporal conse- 
quences, which sin has brought into the world. 

The Master.—You ask why God the Lord, with the grace 
of Redemption, did not also at the same time grant to His 
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redeemed the freedom from temptations, sufferings, and 
death, which Adam possessed before he sinned. To this 
question there is a short and authoritative answer—no less 
than that of the sacred Council of Trent, which states that 
the concupiscence of the flesh, with all its consequences, is 
suffered to remain in the baptised, in the redeemed members 
of Christ, for conjfiict and for merit, not for the lessening, but 
for the uplifting and glorification of their natural justice, 
and indeed for a greater glorification than could have been 
bestowed upon them had they been free from concupiscence 
and its consequences. The hero, who bears away the victory 
in the heat of battle, has by far more renown and merit than 
he who dwells in a fortress and has no need of his arms. 
You should, however, my son, learn to know yet better what 
wisdom, what power, and what unutterable love our God has 
manifested in this, that when giving us redeeming grace He 
did not at the same time remove from us temptations, suffer- 
ings, and temporal death. 

In the first place there is in this appointment of God, to 
express myself in human language, a most extraordinary 
honour, exaltation, and dignity, which God the Lord thereby 
allows His creature to have part in—that He makes His 
creature as it were a fellow-worker with Him in His wonderful 
deeds. Even in Paradise, Almighty God did not will to 
impart His gifts of grace to the first man merely as one 
might throw a present into the lap of a servant, a slave, or 
a beggar; Adam should receive the Divine gift freely and 
thankfully, should show himself worthy of his relationship to 
God, and confirm this worthiness by a trial of his loyalty. 
But much more should this be so in the work of man’s 
redemption and sanctification. Here man should appear 
like a knight, like a hero, who should gain the victory in the 
strife with temptation, suffering, and death, and so as it were 
place himself at the side of the great God, co-operator in the 
work of his own redemption and salvation. There is infinitely 
deep meaning in the words: “ He Who created you without 
your help, does not redeem you without it.” 

In the second place, man must appropriate to himself the 
grace of redemption, which the Lord Jesus Christ has obtained 
for us through His Humiliation, Sufferings, and Death, by 
following his Master, by walking in the Saviour’s footsteps. 
But this could not be, if man through redemption were placed 
once more in the state of original, uncorrupt nature, ze., if 
he were no more subject to temptation, suffering, and death. 
The Apostle expresses this mystery in the words: “All we 
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who are baptised in Christ Jesus, are baptised in His Death. 
For we are buried together with Him by baptism unto 
death,” etc. 

Therefore, in the third place, the sufferings and tempta- 
tions of this time are for us no disadvantage, no detriment, 
but our highest honour and the increase of our glory—and 
for God no detriment to, no lessening of, His glory, but the 
highest triumph of His power, wisdom, and goodness. The 
prerogatives and the advantages which Adam possessed in 
the primeval integrity of his nature, and in his freedom from 
temptations and sufferings, are richly, yes, overflowingly 
made up to the redeemed Christian through his incorpora- 
tion into Christ and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. It 
seems indeed, as if the wisdom, power, and goodness of God 
willed designedly to leave His redeemed without that help 
and support which Adam possessed in the integrity of his 
nature, in order that the grace of redemption might overcome 
corrupt and fallen nature in and through its very corruption, 
and raise it thus to the new life of justice. So too our Lord 
Jesus Christ did not overcome suffering and death by avoid- 
ing them, or by one mighty word placing a gulf between 
Himself and them—yet there waited on His command 
legions of angels—but He overcame them by taking them 
upon Himself and by drinking the chalice of bitterness to 
the dregs; by death He overcame death. 

What a spectacle it must be for the Divine eyes of the 
Most High, when He looks down on His child, man whom 
He has redeemed, and sees how he, in the midst of manifold — 
temptations from the flesh, the world, and Satan, surrounded 
by a thousand enticements and allurements, terrors and 
dangers, abandoned by all human and earthly succour— 
holds fast the shield of faith, follows through all afflictions 
after the banner of the Cross, overcomes the flesh, the world, 
and Satan, and attains to a glorious victory. Such a hero 
was our St Paul, and with him, and after him, many thousands 
of soldiers of Christ’s army. Vzrtus in infirmitate perficitur. 
The power of grace is made perfect—is made glorious—in 
human infirmity. 

The Scholar—Good Master, after your instruction I have 
no more difficulty as to the temptations and sufferings to 
which we are still subject even after our redemption, after 
our reception of the holy Sacraments and all other means of 
grace, notwithstanding, even, our most intimate union with 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and our most loyal and loving 
companionship with Mary and the dear Saints; I can only 
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in the deepest humility and adoration cry with the Apostle: 
“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the know- 
ledge of God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, 
and how unsearchable His ways! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” .. . 

The Master.—‘ Of Him, and by Him, and in Him, are all 
things: to Him be glory for ever.” 


III 


The Master.—From the fact, that in holy Baptism we are 
buried with Christ, St Paul draws the following conclusion: 
“ Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that 
the body of sin may be destroyed, to the end that we may 
serve sin no longer. For he that is dead [to sin] is justified 
from sin. . . . So do you also reckon that you are dead in- 
deed to sin, but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The holy Fathers speak in the most various ways of the 
obligation involved in Baptism, to those who are thus justified, 
to lead a new life. “Thou hast entered”—so speaks St 
Ambrose (De zs gui mysterits initiantur)— into the sanctuary 
of the new birth; remind thyself, then, what questions were 
put to thee and what thou didst answer. Thou didst renounce 
the devil and his works, the world, its vanity and its lusts ; 
thy name is no more buried among the dead, but inscribed 
in the book of the living. Thou didst speak in the sight of 
the angels. Thou darest not deceive thyself, thou darest not 
be untrue.” St Augustine (De Symbolo ad Catechum.) says: 
“The ancient enemy is expelled from your hearts; you have 
forsworn him, and by that oath you said, not as before men, 
but before God and His angels: ‘I renounce him. Renounce 
him then, not only with your words, but by your life; not 
only with the sound of your voice, but by your deeds; not 
only by the movement of your lips, but by the language of 
fact. You must know that you have engaged in a conflict 
with a cunning, old, and experienced enemy. Pray earnestly 
that after your justification he may no more find his works 
in you, may no more draw you back into his servitude. Thou 
art unmasked and detected, O Christian, if thou walkest 
otherwise than thou confessest with thy mouth—if thou art 
a believer in name, an unbeliever in act—if thou goest to 
the Church to say thy prayers, and forthwith findest thy 
pleasure in shameless spectacles at the theatre. What hast 
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thou to do with the pomp of the devil, whom thou didst 
renounce ?” 

The Scholar—lf you please, good Master, say something 
as to the Apostle’s words: .. . “that the body of sin may 
be destroyed”—an expression which I do not entirely 
understand, 

The Master—The sentence has practically the same 
meaning as the foregoing words: “That our old man is 
crucified with Him,” and those which immediately follow: 
“to the end that we may serve sin no longer.” Besides, I 
can answer your question very beautifully and comprehen- 
sively from the lips of the Fathers. They say that “the 
body of sin” (corpus peccati) which must be destroyed, is the 
whole mass of sin (tota peccatorum massa) which as it were 
forms the one body of sin of “the old man,” the members of 
which are the sensuality, avarice, unchastity, which every 
Christian must put to death in himself. The Apostle then 
calls this mass of sin “the body of sin,” of which he says: 
Our old man is crucified with Christ. By this image is also 
condemned the Protestant error, according to which our sins 
are only covered, and not truly, essentially, and inwardly 
destroyed and cancelled, by justification, as holy Church 
teaches. 

“For he that is dead [to sin] is justified from sin,” who 
has become like to Christ crucified and free from sin, who 
dare henceforth have no fellowship with sin, as a man who 
is naturally dead has henceforth no more to do with this 
earthly life. This life of justice in Christ is described in- 
structively and at length by St Prosper: “What is it,” he 
says, “to die to sin? What else than to live no more to the 
works of sin, to long no more for sensual delight and worldly 
honour, even as a dead man no longer backbites, strives, or 
despises others, nor imperils another’s honour by sly cunning, 
nor commits violence, neither slanders nor oppresses, envies 
no man’s goods, causes no grief to the afflicted, serves no 
more the lust of the flesh, is no longer desirous of wine nor 
eager for new drinks, nor enflamed with the fire of hatred, 
nor does he strive for unjust gain, nor flatter the rich and 
powerful, nor is he driven to and fro by restless curiosity, nor 
does he lose himself in domestic cares, nor enjoy transitory 
and vain flattery, nor is he disturbed by haughty injustice ; 
even as pride no longer puffs up one who is dead, nor does 
ambition overthrow his judgment, nor empty renown torment 
him with its outrage, nor the longing for exalted reputation 
and recognition entice him, nor meddling with strange affairs 
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ensnare him, no evil desire seduces him any more to evil 
company, nor does blind rage hurry him into crimes, nor 
prodigal desire drive him, nor quarrelsomeness and anger 
make him grow pale.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, if in these words of St 
Prosper I somewhat miss exact logic, yet they seem to me 
to contain a most practical examination of conscience. 

The Master.—And such is, certainly, at least as necessary 
as a scientific investigation on a logical plan; the last holds 
up the mirror of knowledge before the understanding—the 
former, the mirror of life before the conscience. We will 
therefore listen yet further, to our use and edification, to St 
Prosper, as to the “dying to sin,” and the “life unto justice.” 
He continues: “ He who is not guilty of shameless boldness, 
of criminal injustice, of cruel hardness, of wavering incon- 
stancy, of stubborn obstinacy, of mad folly, of eager gluttony, 
of refractory and rebellious disobedience, of vain and absurd 
boasting, of faithless disloyalty, of unrestrained frivolity, of 
pitiless hard-heartedness, of impatient instability, of frivolous 
inconsequence, of cowardly weakness, of angry impetuosity, 
of distrustful perversity of heart, of talkative vanity, of 
slanderous and injurious malice—he who withdraws himself 
absolutely from worldly enticements, who avoids sensuality 
and enmity, shuns snares and quarrels, commits neither open 
nor secret thefts and robberies, knows not lies nor false oaths, 
who keeps himself pure from all shameful and evil deeds by 
which sensual men wrong God the Lord—such a one, I say, 
lives no longer to the flesh, is no more subject to the flesh, 
has crucified his flesh, and lives in God and for God.” 

That is the life of the justified, the life of grace, to which 
St Paul, at the conclusion of to-day’s Epistle, summons us 
with the weighty words: “So do you also reckon that you 
are dead indeed to sin, but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” The Apostle’s meaning is: Think upon this, 
consider and meditate upon it, search deeply, and resolve to 
be in all things determined and prepared henceforth to think, 
act, and live for God, in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, Romans vi. 19-23.—“ Brethren, I speak a human thing, because 
of the infirmity of your flesh ; for as you have yielded your members 
to serve uncleanness and iniquity unto iniquity, so now yield your 
members to serve justice, unto sanctification. For when you were 
the servants of sin, you were free from justice. What fruit therefore 
had you then in those things, of which you are now ashamed? For 
the end of them is death. But now, being made free from sin, and 
become servants to God, you have your fruit unto sanctification, and 
the end life everlasting. For the wages of sin is death. But the 
grace of God, life everlasting, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Scholar—Good Master, the Apostle begins our 
Epistle with the words: “I speak a human thing, because of 
the infirmity of your flesh.” That is as much as to say: I 
speak in language, and in a style, which is not above your 
comprehension, in order that my doctrine may be clearly 
understood ; and further: I desire to express my injunctions 
in a way that is not too high for you, so that your weakness 
may not shrink back in horror, and you may not lose the 
courage which is necessary to the spiritual life. But the 
Apostle has expressed himself at length on the same theme 
of the life of the justified to these same Christians in last 
Sunday’s Epistle, and that in unwontedly deep and mysterious 
language. Why does he now, in to-day’s Epistle, suddenly 
descend so far to his hearer’s comprehension, as to begin his 
discourse with the words: “I speak a human thing, because 
of the infirmity of your flesh?” 

The Master—You perceive that the Apostle Paul last 
Sunday spoke in a way that was mysterious, deep, and 
difficult to understand—why was this? For no other reason 
than that he was speaking then of the deep mystery of 
justification, our new birth though Baptism into Christ’s 
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Death of suffering ; in to-day’s Epistle, on the other hand, the 
Apostle makes the practical application, which we must draw 
for ourselves from that mystery—namely that we, being 
raised from the death of sin, are bound to lead a new life of 
justice in Christ. He descends from the heights of that 
revelation—or, if you prefer, ascends from the depths of that 
mystery—and lays down the consequences which result for us 
from it, obviously, plainly, as clear as the day. In distinct 
sequence you see the simile of servant and master, of com- 
batant and victor, of service and its corresponding reward. 
Now through simile and figure transcendent truths are made 
evident to us, because of the infirmity of our flesh, that is, the 
limitations of our spiritual power. Therefore holy Scripture, 
if spiritual things are to be made evident to us, speaks to us 
in figures and similitudes. When, eg., it seeks to set before 
us the greatness and the majesty of God, it says that heaven 
is His throne, and earth His footstool. When it will declare 
to us His justice and power, it calls Him a consuming Fire. 
When it will express the truth that nothing is hid from God, 
that He is to be feared and entreated with confidence, it 
attributes to Him eyes wherewith He beholds both the suffer- 
ings and conflicts of the just, and the evil deeds of the wicked ; 
and ears, wherewith He hears the complaints and prayers of 
the good, and the impious words of the godless. When Christ 
wills to express the intimate and living relation in which He 
stands to the Faithful, He calls himself the vine, and the 
Faithful the branches. The branches receive sap and life 
from the stem, so the Faithful live by Christ ; separated from 
Him they wither. When He wills to explain the operation 
of the Holy Ghost in men’s souls He calls Him living Water, 
As water refreshes the thirsty body and delivers it from 
fainting, so the Holy Ghost does for the soul. If our Lord 
wills to set forth the worth of the Gospel, He calls it a pearl 
of great price, and a hidden treasure, for the sake of which he 
who recognises it gives up all. When He will insist on the 
necessity of a virtuous life, he calls man a tree, which must 
bring forth fruit if it is not to be cut down; or a field, in 
which the good word is sown like a seed, and which is 
designed to bring forth thirty, sixty, or a hundredfold. Faith 
and persevering strength He calls a rock, on which the 
storms of temptation, which He compares to a raging flood, 
break themselves in vain. To live in sin is death according 
to His teaching, a bad conscience is a never-dying worm, the 
condemnation of the lost He describes as darkness, torment 
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In this way all spiritual truths are manifested and strik- 
ingly presented to sensuous men through figures which are 
taken from this earth. It is wonderful indeed, how things of 
sense can so clearly, and at the same time so arrestingly, set 
forth invisible spiritual truths! This is so, because earth, 
and what belongs to it, has the same Creator as heaven and 
what belongs to heaven. Therefore what exists in reality in 
the spiritual world is continually typified by earthly things, 
and earth, which has its own place and meaning in itself, is at 
the same time an evidence of the supernatural world. Yes, 
two worlds, so utterly dissimilar as they seem, have to deeper 
comprehension, the same meaning—the one has it in figure 
and type, the other by actual possession and in archetype. 
Would that our outlook on this world were not so thoughtless 
and unintelligent. All therein is typically in relation with a 
higher world. How we might be reminded of this a thousand 
times! And how the sight of this world and its phenomena 
might appeal to us, powerfully and to our great blessing, if 
we would but see in it the reflection of the other world. 


II 


The Master—After the Apostle has explained that per- 
severance in the life of sin is not compatible with the moral 
surrender of the justified man, he accentuates this surrender 
as being a coming forth from the servitude of sin, and as an 
entrance into the service of God and the life of justice in 
Christ: “As you have yielded your members to serve 
uncleanness and iniquity unto iniquity, so now yield your 
members to serve justice, unto sanctification. For when you 
were the servants of sin, you were free from justice . . . but 
now you are set free from sin, and become servants to God.” 
If you yielded—the Apostle would say—your members as 
servants of Satan, ze. your body and soul and your whole life 
to the service of Satan, how much more must you, now that 
you are freed from his slavery and become children of God’s 
freedom, dedicate your body and your life to the service of 
God; this is simply a claim that follows from the nature of 
the thing—a claim of justice. As a second motive for the 
abandonment of sin and the practice of justice, the Apostle 
adds the reward which sin, and that which justice, carries 
with it: “What fruit had you then [when you were servants 
of sin] in those things, of which you are now ashamed? For 
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the end of them is death.” Shame, too, and eternal ruin, is 
the reward that sin brought you. “ But now, being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, you have your fruit 
unto sanctification, and the end life everlasting.” Increase of 
holiness here below, and the enjoyment of eternal blessedness 
above, is then the reward wherewith God recompenses His 
service and His faithful servants. Truly He recompenses 
His servants and soldiers otherwise than sin its hirelings and 
mercenaries; sin pays with temporal and eternal death; God 
on the other hand recompenses and rewards with immortality 
and eternal blessedness, which Christ the Lord has merited 
and promised. “The wages of sin is death. But the grace of 
God, life everlasting, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The Scholar—t\ would ask you, good Master, for a more 
detailed explanation of the words: “As you have yielded 
your members to serve uncleanness and iniquity uxto znzquity 
(ad iniquitatem), so now yield your members to serve justice, 
unto sanctification (in sanctificationem). 

The Master—There is contained in the expression the 
deep and important truth founded on experience, that man 
never stands still in his moral position here below, but is 
always either progressing or going backwards. If he remains 
in the path of evil, he will be continually going further into 
evil—ad zniquitatem—so long as he does not turn back again 
to good; if he remains in the path of good, he will be ever 
making progress towards what is good—zn sanctificationem— 
so long as he does not fall back into sin. He who to-day 
gives himself over to drunkenness, or to unchastity, or anger, 
or any other vice, will, if he is not converted, in a year—in 
two years, in five—not be what he is to-day, but fallen much 
deeper into his vice. In other words, his members, ze, his 
life, are yielding themselves to iniquity, wxto zmzguzty. In the 
same way, he who to-day begins to live chastely, to be 
temperate, to exercise mercy, after a year—after two, or five 
years—if he remains true to God, will no longer stand merely 
at the first steps of his virtuous practice, but will have climbed 
to a higher level in its exercise, that is to say, his members, 
ze. his life, are yielding themselves to the service of justice, 
unto sanctification. This service the Apostle demands from 
the justified as a holy obligation, in the words: “ When you 
were the servants of sin, you were free from justice ... but 
now, being made free from sin, you are become servants to 
God.” By this he declares that every man is bound to the 
service of him who is his master. The master of the sinner 
is Satan, and the sinner will be Satan’s slave so long as he 
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remains a sinner ; the Master of the just is our God, and Him 
the just man will serve so long as he perseveres in the state 
of justice. , 

On the words: “ When you were the servants of sin, you 
were free from justice,’ St Bernard has the following very 
beautiful observations: “There are three kinds of freedom: 
the freedom of nature, of grace, and of glory. The first 
stands over against the necessity of nature and makes man 
free, the third stands over against the death and suffering of 
this life, and makes man happy, the second stands over against 
sin and makes man just and holy. Of this freedom, not of 
the first or third, the Apostle is treating here, when he says: 
‘When you were the servants of sin, you were free from 
justice’ For sinners enrol themselves of their own free will 
in the service of the evil one as their master, even as the just 
of their own free will, when converted, dedicate themselves to 
the service of justice. There is also a twofold kingdom, and 
a twofold military service, of which the Apostle speaks: the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of sin. In the service of 
both ‘our members’ are as it were our weapons of warfare; 
the soldiers and servants of the one are the just, of the other 
the impious; the end of the one is everlasting life, the end of 
the other, death.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, the Apostle says: “The 
wages of sin is death. But the grace of God, life everlasting, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It appears to me that the two 
members of the thesis do not correspond. If “the wages of 
sin is death,” one expects to read: “But the reward [or, 
wages] of justice is life everlasting”; instead of which the 
Apostle says: “But ¢he grace of God is life everlasting, in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The Master.—The relation of sin’s wages to sin is by no 
means the same as that of the reward of justice to justice. 
Death and condemnation are not bestowed as a free recom- 
pense for sin, but as a deserved punishment; but life ever- 
lasting is not in the same way bestowed as a deserved 
reward of justice. That which deserves eternal punishment 
is the self-accumulated work of the sinner—but that which 
yields eternal life is the work of God’s grace united with free 
co-operation on man’s part. The merits and good works 
which man acquires flow from grace even as the fruit comes 
from the root and the seed. Grace is given without merit, 
and therefore the merit which grows from the seed of grace, 
must itself be called grace. Therefore St Augustine calls the 
first grace simply “grace,” but eternal life he calls “grace for 


ee 
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grace” (gratia pro gratia), and says: “ When God crowns our 
merit, what does He crown but His own gift?” 

But now, that we may gain holy courage, we will direct 
our gaze to that “life everlasting” which is promised us in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 


III 


The Master—With deep meaning the heavenly reward is 
described not as joy and delight, not as riches, honour, or 
dignity, but simply by the words: “Everlasting life ;” in the 
first place, because the “life everlasting” is directly contrasted 
with Adam’s wages of sin, eternal death; secondly, because 
this life contains all good things in itself, in their very root, 
since life in torment is to be called death rather than. life. 
This life is then a true and complete life. In it is included 
all life, human, angelic, and Divine, in fullest manner. In 
this life lives the memory, in the recollection of all that is 
past—the understanding, in the knowledge and vision of God 
—the will, in the enjoyment of all good; in it liveall affec- 
tions and desires, all man’s senses and the enjoyment of the 
highest pleasure and delight; everything in its own kind of 
course exalted in glorious wise. Therefore “life everlasting” 
includes all delight, all joy, all riches, all honour, and every 
pleasure of every state of life, all perceptions, and all human 
capacities, within itself. 

This life endures, not for a thousand or a million years, 
but for ever; it must endure for ever, in order to be a truly 
happy life. “What,” cries St Augustine, “is called a ‘happy 
life’? what else, than the possession of an eternal, imperish- 
able object of knowledge, of contemplation, and of love.” But 
this Object is God the Lord alone. Therefore the Saviour 
says: “This is eternal life, That they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent,”— 
What is eternity? It is the continual Present, the eternal, 
imperishable “ To-day,” that knows no past and no future. 

What is eternity? It is a circle, whose centre is immove- 
able, whose circumference is without limit, since it never 
closes nor opens; it is one perpetual unchangeableness and 
immortality How long does eternity endure? For ever; 
after a thousand years, after a hundred thousand, after a 
thousand million, there is yet no end, no middle, no beginning, 
of eternity ; its measure is “For ever” ; so long as “For 
ever” endures, so long will eternity endure. So long as 
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heaven is heaven, so long as God is God—He Who gives to 
time its beginning—so long will eternity endure, so long will 
the Blessed be blessed. 

With reference to this eternity St Augustine (De Czvzz. 
Det) speaks as follows: “ How great will be the blessedness, 
where there is no more evil, where all that is good is present, 
where one lives occupied in God’s praise, Who will be all in 
all. Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord: they 
shall praise Thee for ever and ever. 

“ All members and organs of our body, which we now 
must use for the needs of our earthly life, will there, where 
there are needs no longer, but only full, secure, and eternal 
delight, continually, solely, and exclusively serve the praise of 
God. The whole wonderful harmony of the body, which is 
now hidden from us, will there stand visibly before us in its 
full beauty and ingenious mechanism, both within and 
without, and with all the rest of God’s marvellous creation, 
as a sublime masterpiece made to the glory of its Divine 
Artist, be in perfect accord with its Creator, and enjoy 
supreme delight. What will be the conditions of the actions 
and movements of our glorified body in that state of blessed- 
ness, I do not venture to decide, for I cannot discover. But 
whatever may be the fashion of its figure, its carriage, its 
movements and its actions, so much is certain, that it will be 
wonderfully beautiful, for there is nothing there which is not 
beautiful, worthy, and sublime. Where the spirit wills, there 
too will the body be; but the spirit can will nothing, for 
itself or for the body, which is not worthy and sublime. 
There will be true glory, where neither error nor flattery 
impels to praise. ... There is true peace, where one can 
endure no sorrow, neither for oneself, nor for another. He 
Himself will be the prize of honour, Who has granted the 
power of virtue, and promised Himself to be the reward of 
virtue. .. . God the Lord will be the end and fulfilment of 
all our desire, He Whom we shall behold without end, love 
without satiety, praise without weariness. This employment, 
this love, this blessed action, all will share in, even as in the 
eternal life itself... . There will be fulfilled what is written : 
Rejoice, and behold that I am God. There shall we enjoy 
and comprehend the rest of the true Sabbath, realising how 
sweet and lovable is our God, and how He will be All in 
ally 

“There thou wilt no more know corruption, nor defect, 


1 So S. Aug. The Vulgate reads: Vacate et videte quia Ego sum 
Deus.—Ps. xlv. 11. 
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_ nor weakness of old age, nor paroxysm of anger, but eternal 
peace, blessed glory, never-ending joy, an unbroken feast- 
day, will be thy portion.... There, there is for thee no 
_more ‘yesterday’ and ‘to-morrow, but one ever-abiding 
_ *To-day.’ Health and life, peace and rest, God Himself will 
be all this to thee. ‘Glorious things are said of thee, O City 
of God, for all they rejoice who dwell in thee’ (Ps. Ixxxvi. 
3, 7). In thee dwells no fear nor sadness; in thee all long- 
ing attains its joyous fulfilment, for thou hast all that our 
hearts can even wish, and more than all we can request. O 
how joyfully and with what bliss the redeemed cry out and 
confess: How good is the God of Israel, for His mercy 
endureth for ever! Eternal joy fills their hearts, and God’s 
praise sounds continually from their lips for ever and ever. 
All are happy who dwell in Thy house, O Lord, for ever 
shall they praise Thee. They shall be inebriated with the 
plenty of Thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of 
the torrrent of Thy pleasure. For with Thee is the fountain 
of life, and in Thy light we shall see light, when we behold 
Thee as Thou art, and ourselves in Thee, and Thyself in us 
—with eternal contemplation and unending blessedness.” 

Thus St Augustine, and with him all to whom it has 
been permitted, by the goodness and grace of God, to cast 
their glance across to the blessed and eternal kingdom which 
God the Lord has promised us, and our Lord Jesus Christ 
has won for us. “The grace of God is life everlasting in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, Romans viii. 12-17.—“ Brethren, we are debtors, not to the 
flesh, to live according to the flesh ; for if you live according to the 
flesh, you shall die ; but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the 
body, you shall live. For, whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. For you have not received the spirit of 
bondage again in fear, but you have received the spirit of adoption 
of sons, whereby we cry, Abba (Father). For the Spirit Himself 
giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are the sons of God; and if 
sons, heirs also ; heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 


The Master—“ Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live according to the flesh.” The Apostle has 
said in the preceding verses that the Law (the Old Covenant) 
could not save men from sin and death, but that grace effects 
this. Now after a man has received this grace (of justifica- 
tion), it follows that he is no more subject to the law of sin 
and death, but to the law of grace and the freedom of the 
children of God. The next consequence, deduced from this, 
is that the redeemed man may no more lead a life according 
to the flesh. By “the flesh” is to be understood the sensual 
concupiscence of corrupt nature. St Augustine (De verbis 
Apost.) says: The Epicureans set their delight in the flesh 
and the lusts of the flesh ; the Stoics placed their happiness 
in the soul, zz., in its mental faculty—the Epicurean says: 
“It is good for me to indulge my fleshly desires ”—the Stoic 
says: “My own spirit is my most precious nourishment ;” 
but the Apostle!,Paul says: “To hold fast to God is my 
[only]tgood.” The Epicurzan deludes himself and the Stoic 
is in error. For the soul can only truly live, when she lives 

neither according to the flesh, nor according to herself, but 
exclusively according to God and for God. For as the soul 
is the life of the body, so God is the life of the soul. 
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The Scholar—Good* Master, so much I understand, that 

the Apostle’s words are directed against the Jewish and 
pagan ideals’ of life, two mental tendencies which often 
haunted the converts from Judaism and paganism. 
i. The Masteyr—Even to-day many believe that many 
sorrows are attributable to their body, and that it is our body 
which is especially the seat of the sensual life, the unhappy 
fount of our frailties and sins. Yes, there are many who even 
consider sins, vices, and crimes a necessity of nature, blame 
her as the basis of them all, and wish to know nothing of her 
punishment. How many men of science lay down principles 
which are directly opposed to the laws of God and the com- 
mands of the Gospel? How many arrangements of both 
public and private life there are, which labour solely for good 
cheer, for sensuous enjoyment, for self-indulgence, which 
violate Christ’s teaching, and empty His commands of all 
meaning? Is not that a far worse Epicureanism, and 
Stoicism, and Judaism, of our own time? And how many, 
yet, are there who, in face of the Epicurzan, and Stoic, and 
Jew, can say with St Paul: MWzhz adherere Deo bonum est— 
“Tt is good for me to hold fast to my God?” 

The Scholar.-What you say, good Master, is but all too 
true! But it is equally true that the flesh, with its lusts, still 
lives in the redeemed, and that it has dragged itself over from 
its former state of mastery into the state of justification. In 
us, too, still is continually working the sensuality of the 
Epicurean, the pride of the Stoic, the egotism and hard- 
heartedness of the Jew. Still the great Apostle in grievous 
anguish cries out in us: “Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 

The Master.—How admirable it is, my son, that by your 
own words you prove that the apostolic warnings in our 
Epistle have still force to-day, and find their full application 
to our own time and our own community. Besides, as to 
what relates to the dragging over of the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and its consequences, into the state of justification, I 
have given you detailed teaching in my instruction before 
last, and will now only add the following. Our flesh has as 
little claim on us to live according to its desire, and to fulfil its 
lusts, as a bodily distemper can lay on us the duty to leave 
it alone, and so to act as that it may even grow worse and 
so become incurable. So soon as a disease has entered on 
its crisis, and the constitution has begun to recover, every 
reasonable man, if his life is dear to him, will take care to 
avoid every thing that can bring about a relapse into the old 
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sickness, and to embrace all regulations that tend to ensure 
and hasten his recovery. Just the same applies to the justified 
man, and the truth is expressed by the Apostle in the words: 
“ Brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live according 
to the flesh; for if you live according to the flesh, you shall 
die; but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the body, 
you shall live.” There live in us, then, the impulses of con- 
cupiscence whereby we keenly desire wine, sensuality, wordly 
honours, and other delights of the flesh, These must, by 
continence and renunciation, be tamed, curbed, and extirpated, 
through our withstanding and suppressing them. But this 
can only be if we mortify our appetites, that is, if we truly do 
them to death; they must die, and dare henceforth no longer 
to live in us, but in their place virtue and continence must 
find their home within us. Therefore these appetites are not 
mortified without great pain and violence to ourselves. They 
are fixed deeper in the soul than a tooth in the flesh, they 
grow yet more closely united with the soul than the tooth 
with the body. If then, the tooth cannot be torn from the 
jaw -bone, nor the soul from the body, without great pain, 
neither can these eager lusts, and their demands, without 
great pain, from the soul. In both cases a man must pass 
through death and the pains of death. 

The Scholar—The Spirit, then—the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of God, or the holy sentiments of faith and charity 
which He infuses into us—mortifies the fleshly desires and 
lusts within us, and uproots them from our hearts. Why then 
do we read: “If by the spirit you mortify zhe deeds of the 
body?” What I mean is, if the desires are in fact already 
complied with, and evil deeds supposed to be already there, 
these deeds of the “body” cannot any more, even by the 
power of God’s Spirit, be annihilated, ze. undone. 

The Master.—One may answer that in two ways. In the 
first place, there is nothing to hinder your understanding 
“deeds” as signifying “operation.” Then, if through the 
spirit you mortify the “operation” of the flesh, ze, if you 
render it unfruitful and inoperative, you shall live. There is 
indeed no doubt whatever, that this thought was foremost in 
the Apostle’s mind. He would plainly say that we must 
mortify the evil seed, the evil tendency of our hearts, while 
yet a seed, and not allow it to come to the flower and the 
ripe fruit of evil deeds. In the second place one may reply: 
It is the teaching of the Church that the good works which 
we have done are lost—ze., lose their value for heaven—so 
soon as a man commits a mortal sin, and falls from God’s 
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grace; and, in the same way, that they live again, and regain 
their value for heaven, so soon as a man, through penance 
and good works, as it were destroys his former evil deeds, 
and is again established in the state of Divine grace. The 
first truth is laid down by the Prophet Ezechiel (xviii. 24) in 
the words: “If the just man turn himself away from his 
justice . . . all his justices which he had done, shall not be 
remembered: in the prevarication, by which he hath pre- 
varicated, and in his sin, which he hath committed, in them 
he shall die.” The other goes without saying; for the good 
works that a man has done, are capital which he has laid by, 
and which is secured to him so long as he remains lawful 
possessor. But this he is, if he lives in grace and is a child 
of God. This last thought leads us on to the noble and 
mysterious teaching of our Divine adoption. 


i] 


The Master—* Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. For you have not received the 
spirit of bondage again in fear, but you have received the 
spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, Abba (Father).” 
In these words of the Apostle is expressed the wonderful 
mystery, that we are children of God, and that it is the 
Spirit of our Divine adoption that gives us power to live 
according to the Spirit of Christ, and to mortify the deeds of 
the flesh. It is the same mystery, which the Prophet among 
the Evangelists, the holy Evangelist John, at the beginning 
of his Gospel announces with the words: “But as many as 
received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of 
God, to them that believe in His Name. Who are born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” 

If we then are children of God we shall not live according 
to the law of the flesh, and if we do not live according to 
that law we shall by this prove ourselves to be His children. 
This truth seems to me to be contained, in a way that may 
well make us fear, in the parable of the prodigal son. He 
was happy, and lived in full possession of the Father’s love, 
and full enjoyment of the Father’s goods, so long as he 
stayed in the Father’s house. Urged by the evil spirit, he 
left his home. His sonship, his privileges, his place in the 
family, he flung away, and began to lead a life according to 
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the “law of the flesh.” This brought him to the point that 
he nearly died of hunger. The child of the house, who sat 
at the Father’s table, and partook of the Father’s repast, had 
sunk down to the trough of unclean beasts. Through the 
mercy of God he was laid hold of and urged by the good 
Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of penance and conversion, 
and led back to the Father’s house; was reinstated in his 
rights, in the possession and love of his good Father. Is not 
that an arrestingly beautiful picture for the Apostle’s teaching : 
“ Brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live according 
to the flesh; for if you live according to the flesh, you shall 
die; but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the body, 
you shall live. For, whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God, and cry, in the same Spirit: 
Abba (Father).” 

Accepistis Spiritum adoptionis, in quo clamamus, Abba, 
Pater— You have received the Spirit of adoption of sons, 
whereby we cry, Abba (Father).” By this Spirit of adoption 
of the sons of God is to be understood the love and grace of 
the Holy Ghost, or rather the Holy Ghost Himself, through 
Whom we are received as God’s children. As among men 
he is called father, who partakes of the same nature, the 
same being, as his son, so God is our Father, and we are 
become His children, because through the Holy Ghost He 
makes us partakers of His own Divine Being, in so far as the 
creature is capable of receiving It into himself. God calls 
man His child, and man calls God his Father! Therefore, so 
concludes St Leo (Serm. 1 de Nativ.) man must imitate God 
his Father, and live a Divine, rather than an earthly and 
sensual, life. “Recognise thy dignity, O Christian ;”—thus 
he speaks—‘thou art become partaker of the Divine Nature, 
thou must not then turn back to the fellowship of the old 
sinful life, else God, thy Father, must say of thee, as it is 
written in Isaias [i. 2]: ‘I have brought up children, and 
exalted them, but they have despised Me.’ Be you therefore 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

In order to comprehend this sonship in all its depth of 
meaning, and to be worthy of it, we must ever hold fast the 
truth that the dear God has thus poured into our souls not 
only His grace, His love, and other gifts, but His Holy 
Spirit Himself, Who is the highest uncreated Gift that God 
can give to man. God might have justified and made us 
holy simply by His infused grace and love, given us in the 
new birth, and without having received us as His children, 
and that alone would have been an unspeakably great grace 
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and benefit on His part. But that did not satisfy the 
eternal love of God, Who willed also to make us His children. 
Grace alone would have been in itself a partaking of the 
Divine Nature in a most high degree, since grace, not merely 
in a natural, but in a supernatural manner, unites us with 
God; but, not content with this, His Divine eternal love 
willed to give Himself to us, and, immediately through His 
own indwelling, to sanctify and receive us as His children. 
And therefore the Holy Spirit has, to His own gifts of love 
and grace, freely added as it were His own Self—annexuzt— 
so that, with the inpouring of His gifts, with them and 
through them, He infuses Himself personally and essentially 
into the soul—a truth which the Apostle expresses in the 
words: “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost Who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). There- 
fore also the Apostle calls Him the Spirit of adoption.” 
“For you have not,” he says, “received the spirit of bondage 
again in fear, but you have received the Spirit of adoption of 
sons, whereby we cry, Abba (Father),” That is, then, the 
highest favour of God, as it is our highest dignity and 
exaltation, that with the reception of grace we receive at the 
same time the person of the Holy Ghost within us, Who 
through that grace dwells in us, lives in us, receives us as 
children, makes us partakers of the Divine Nature, and 
stimulates us to all that is good. Will you hear what is greater 
yet? Know then that the Holy Ghost, Who descends in 
Person into the soul of the just, brings with Him the other 
Divine Persons, the Father and the Son, with Whom He is 
inseparably united, and thus the whole Most Blessed Trinity 
comes personally and essentially into the soul that is 
justified and received into the Divine sonship; God, Three 
in One, dwells and abides in this soul as in His temple, so 
long as the soul perseveres in the grace of justification, 
according to the words of the Evangelist John: “He that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in him” 
(1 John iv. 16). “But he who is joined to the Lord, is one 
spirit with Him” (1 Cor. vi. 17). For this high gift the 
Lord Jesus before His Passion prayed to His heavenly 
Father, when He said: “ That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I in Thee: that they also may be one in 
Us” (John xvii. 21). 


II] 


The Scholar.—Good Master, these doctrines deal so deeply 
285 
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with the Being of our great God and the mysteries of our 
Redemption—they are so infinitely sublime, above all human 
power of comprehension, that my spirit is exhausted in the 
very hearing of them, and I can only console myself with 
the words of the Lauda Sion: 


“ Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Praeter rerum ordinem.”! 


But how can we know that we possess this Spirit of 
adoption of the sons of God, practically and effectually, 
since here all is full of mystery that transcends our under- 
standing in all directions? Certainly St Paul says: “The 
Spirit Himself (the Holy Ghost) giveth testimony to our 
spirit, that we are the sons of God. But this answer of the 
Apostle only makes my difficulty greater. For precisely 
those unhappy people, who deny the visible Church of God 
and break away from Rome and the Apostolic See, are those 
who appeal to the interior “testimony of the Spirit.” 

The Master. —The Apostle Paul directs his words: “ The 
Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are the 
sons of Ged,” not to hard-hearted Jews, not to perishing 
heathen, not to unbelieving idolaters—but to honest, believing 
Christians, who are born again of God, live no longer 
according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit of Christ, 
and who already say from their hearts: “ Abba (Father).” 
Therefore to-day also St Paul would not thus address the 
unbelieving, or the enemies of Christ, or apostates—but pious, 
believing Christians, who strive to lead a virtuous life 
according to the Spirit of Christ, truly and conscientiously 
obey the commandments of God, and loyally adhere to the 
authority of holy Church, and to the Apostolic See. When 
therefore apostates, heretics, and enemies of the Church 
appeal to the “testimony of the Holy Ghost,” it is an idle 
illusion. 

So then the testimony which the Holy Ghost bears to us, 
that we are children of God is of itself a genuine, true, and 
infallible testimony, for the Holy Ghost cannot lie nor deceive, 
because He is Himself the eternal, Divine Truth—but this 
testimony does not contain an absolute certainty for us, 
unless we bear about us the characteristics of the children 
of God and are leading the life to which they are bound. So 


* “Doth it pass thy comprehending ? 
Faith, the law of sight transcending, 
Leaps to things not understood.” 
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we have, for example, the testimony of the Holy Ghost, that 
everyone who in the holy Sacrament of Penance sincerely 
confesses his sins, is truly penitent, promises amendment, 
and receives the priest’s absolution, has been set free from 
his sins and become once more a child well-pleasing to 
God ; yet the individual who leaves the confessional has not 
absolute certainty that all this has been effectually and 
perfectly accomplished in him. This certainty, faith, hope, 
the love and the fear of God, must give him. 

The Scholar.—Does it seem, therefore, that we should 
ask, not so much for the effectual presence of this testimony 
of the Holy Ghost within us, as for the tokens which permit 
us to conclude that it is present with us? 

The Mastery.—So it is, and that you may impress this 
truth deeply on your understanding and heart, and may 
order your life according to it, let our great St Gregory place 
it again before you. A certain Gregoria had besought the 
Saint for some evidence as to the certainty of her salvation. 
St Gregory answered her in the following beautiful words: 
“When your piety adds in your letter, that you will not 
cease to urge me, until I write to tell you that the remission 
of your sins has been revealed to me, you demand a difficult, 
but also a quite unprofitable thing. Difficult, because I am 
wholly unworthy of such a revelation—and unprofitable, 
because you are permitted no certainty with regard to the 
remission of your sins, because then you would at once cease 
to mourn over your sins to the end of your life. Until then 
you must live in holy fear, and continually do penance. 
Even the holy Apostle Paul, who had been rapt into the 
third heaven and caught up to Paradise, and had heard 
mysterious words, which no man can utter, nevertheless said 
with fear and trembling: ‘I chastise my body, and bring it 
into subjection: lest, perhaps, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should become a castaway.’ He who had 
been exalted to heaven—feared; and shall he who walks on 
earth fear no longer? . .. Consider, dearest daughter, how 
security is commonly the mother of idleness. You are 
therefore not allowed in this life to possess a certainty which 
might seduce you to idleness. It is written: ‘Blessed is 
the man that is always fearful’—z.e. cautious; and again: 
‘Serve ye the Lord with fear: and rejoice unto Him with 
trembling.’ Your spirit, then, must live in fear during this 
short span of earthly life, that you may hereafter live 
eternally in the joy of unbroken security.” 

The Apostle closes our Epistle with the words: “ And if 
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sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” 

The Scholar—{ know, good Master, that there are 
teachers of error who make salvation rest on faith alone, 
and deny the necessity of good works. Could these false 
teachers find some support in the Apostle’s language here: 
“ And if sons, heirs also””—as if nothing further were needed? 

The Master—Not in the least degree. For the testimony 
and the promise attached thereto are granted only to ¢rue 
believers. The right, received in Baptism, to Christ’s 
inheritance, must be guarded and increased by a good life, by 
works of justice, and most especially by patience and 
perseverance to our life’s end. For so has God ordained, 
that he who practises justice is a just man and an heir of God, 
and that one can only attain to such great glory and blessed- 
ness through toil, struggle, and suffering for Christ ; wherefore 
the Apostle adds: “Yet so if we suffer with Him, that we 
may be also glorified with Him.” 

The Scholar—Deo gratias, 
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EPISTLE, 1 Corinthians x. 6-13.—“ Brethren, let us not covet evil things, 
as they also coveted. Neither become ye idolaters, as some of 
them : as it is written: The people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play. Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them 
committed fornication, and there fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand. Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them tempted, 
and perished by the serpents. Neither do you murmur, as some of 
them murmured, and were destroyed by the destroyer. Now all 
these things happened to them in figure, and they are written for our 
correction, upon whom the ends of the world are come. Wherefore 
he that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall. Let 
no temptation take hold on you, but such as is human: and God is 
faithful, Who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you 
are able ; but will make also with temptation issue that you may be 
able to bear it.” 


- The Master —To-day’s Epistle, with an unusual simplicity 
and clearness, contains two main lines of teaching: The first 
warns us against temerity, the second encourages us to stead- 
fastness and to confidence in God under temptation. The 
holy Apostle Paul in the preceding verses has referred to the 
great graces and wonderful dealings in which God the Lord 
permitted His chosen people to participate, in their going out 
from Egypt and during their sojourning in the wilderness. 
In spite of all, of the whole number of those who had left 
Egypt, only two men, Josue and Caleb, entered the promised 
land. All the rest, after they had wandered to and fro for 
forty years, must die in the wilderness, and were there 
besides very often visited by God, for their disloyalty and 
sins, with heavy punishments. Referring to this, the Apostle 
calls upon the Corinthians, those frivolous people so easily 
entangled in sensuality, luxury, and inordinate desire for 
pleasure, to this effect : Be watchful, O ye Corinthians, do not 
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boast of Baptism, Holy Communion, the Holy Sacrifice, and 
the rest of God’s gifts; for you may yet come to spiritual 
ruin. Even the greatest gifts of grace do not make our 
salvation certain; it would be a dangerous and fatal temerity 
if on account of these graces we were, relying on them, to lay 
our hands in our lap; we must rather labour, fight, and strive, 
to reach our goal and make our salvation secure. Hereupon 
the Apostle draws out alist of facts and details which all took 
place among the Israelites during their sojourning in the 
wilderness. 

Then he says that those things which happened to the 
people of the Old Covenant were figures, and are “written for 
our correction,” so it is our task to draw from them practical 
applications for ourselves. 

The Apostle says :— 

“Brethren, let us not covet evil things, as they also 
coveted ” (in the wilderness). He alludes to an event which 
is related in the Book of Numbers (xi. 4 ff.), where we read: 
“ A mixt multitude of people, that came up with them, burned 
with desire, sitting and weeping, the children of Israel also 
being joined with them, and said: Who shall give us flesh to 
eat? We remember the fish that we ate in Egypt free-cost : 
the cucumbers come into our mind, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic. Our soul is dry, our 
eyes behold nothing else but manna.” But God the Lord, pro- 
voked by the lust and ingratitude of this people, punished 
them by fulfilling their desire: “A wind going out from the 
Lord, taking quails up beyond the sea, brought them, and 
cast them into the camp, for the space of one day’s journey, 
on every side of the camp round about, and they flew in the 
air two cubits high above the ground. The people, therefore, 
rising up all that day, and night, and the next day, gathered 
together of quails .. . and they dried them round about the 
camp. As yet the flesh was between their teeth, neither had 
that kind of meat failed : when, behold, the wrath of the Lord 
being provoked against the people, struck them with an 
exceeding great plague. And that place was called, The 
graves of lust: for there they buried the people that had 
lusted.” 

The Scholar—tTruly, one could not imagine a severer 
picture of fleshly desire, and its punishment through satiety 
of enjoyment, than is given us here in Holy Scripture. The 
manna, with which God fed His people in the wilderness, was 
indeed a noble, delicate, and healthful nourishment, if also a 
simple and plain food, for God the Lord gives nothing mean, 
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when He works a miracle. And now, with such good, pure, 
and healthful provision, this debased people longed for—fish, 
and even for the onions and the garlic of Egypt! But as 
_ terribly evident is the punishment by which they had to 

expiate their lust and gluttony; they died, manifestly, of 
satiety. Gluttony, and in general, the service of the belly, is 
indeed so disgusting, so degrading to man, that there is little 
that makes man so like the beasts as eagerness for material 
indulgence. To this isadded the fact that the beast observes 
the bounds of nature, and when it is satisfied, leaves off eating 
and drinking, while man oversteps nature’s laws, and even 
uses his understanding and gift of invention in order to 
procure himself material enjoyments with the greatest 
elaboration, and “to be more beast-like than a beast.” My 
mind shudders, when I think of the pictures of heathen 
banquets, of the gluttonous feasts of a Nero, a Lucullus, a 
Caligula, a Vitellius, and many others, who, if I may so 
express myself, levied the whole world, plundered field and 
wood, air and water, laid all the elements under contribution, 
in order to—serve their god, their belly. But they incurred 
corresponding punishment. Not only individuals, but whole 
families, whole states met their downfall through luxury and 
gluttony ; the god whom they served destroyed them, or, to 
put it in a Christian way: In what a man sins, in that he is 
punished. 

The Master.—My son, you speak eloquently, you display 
historical knowledge, and you apply the famous history of 
the quails in high circles; we will place the table somewhat 
lower, and bring the application closer to our own life. He 
who is not content with the nourishment and maintenance 
which God has given him—he who of his free will renounces 
a sensual, worldly life, and again lusts after it—he who puts 
aside the vow of poverty, of abstinence and renunciation, 
which he has taken upon himself, and, wearied of such a 
life, longs for more and better nourishment—he who is 
dainty in food, and lets himself be taken up with likes and 
dislikes—he who is always striving to better his position, in 
order that he may give himself to indulgence—he who goes 
to excessive expense, to furnish his table richly, with 
recherché foods and drinks—he who loves and willingly 
seeks banquets and entertainments—he who by continual 
satiety, or overloading of the stomach, or irritation of his 
organs, injuries his health, and brings upon himself long 
sickness and premature death—he who does not obey the 
Church’s precepts with regard to fasting, and abstinence 
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from flesh-meat, dispenses himself from them frivolously and 
without reason, or submits to them only unwillingly and 
with grumbling—these and many more, who, in whatever 
way it may be, give themselves over to the service of the 
belly—it is these who, as you say, should take example from 
the famous history of the quails, and examine earnestly their 
consciences, laying to heart the Apostle’s words: “ Brethren, 
let us not covet evil things, as they also coveted.” 

The Scholar.—I thank you, good Master, for this applica- 
tion and instruction. 

The Mastey—In the second place the Apostle says: 
“Neither become ye idolaters, as some of them: as it is 
written: The people sat down to eat and drink, and rose 
up to play.” Here the Apostle refers to the incident related 
in Exodus, chapter xxxii.: “The people seeing that Moses 
delayed to come down from the mount, gathering together 
against Aaron, said: Arise, make us gods, that may go 
before us: For as to this Moses, the man that brought us 
out of the land of Egypt, we know not what has befallen 
him. And Aaron said to them: Take the golden ear-rings 
from the ears of your wives, and your sons and daughters, 
and bring them to me. And the people did what he had 
commanded, bringing the ear-rings to Aaron. And when 
he had received them, he fashioned them by founder’s work, 
and made of them a molten calf. And they said: These are 
thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt ... and they offered [to the calf] holocausts and 
peace-victims, and the people sat down to eat and drink, and 
they rose up to play.” . . . But Moses, on the mountain-top, 
incensed by the people’s disloyalty and apostasy, by the 
Lord’s command delivered to death many thousands of these 
evil men. There was involved, then, in this event of the 
golden calf, nothing less than a horrible apostasy of the 
people from the true God, and a relapse into the Egyptian 
beast - worship, with all the abominations and vices which 
surrounded it. 

Covetousness and inordinate desire after pleasure are in 
the closest relation to idolatry, on which account the Apostle 
says of those who are thus possessed by inordinate desire, 
that their “God is their belly.” They make what is earthly 
their gods, and these false gods seek their sacrifices in 
earthly pleasures, and therefore their worshippers are rightly 
called idolaters. This sensuality and inordinate desire, not 
doubt as to Who the true God is, was that which drove the 
people to Egyptian idolatry, while Moses prayed and 
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communed with God upon the mountain. Now if in these 
days there is no more question of such crude and gross 
idolatry as the Jews perpetrated at Sinai, there still exist 
the springs of that idolatry, namely covetousness and 
inordinate desire of pleasure, and the pride of the human 
heart; and there is to-day, still unexhausted, an idolatry 
which consists not exactly in the exchange of the Christian 
doctrine of God for the heathen doctrine of idols, but rather 
in moral aberrations, which are the result of idolatrous 
superstition. What really mattered to the Israelites was not 
the worship of the golden calf in the place of that of the true 
God, but rather the sensual and fleshly pleasures, which the 
worship of this idol not only permitted, but approved, 
encouraged, and sanctified. It was the same with the 
pagans, who laughed and mocked at the existence of their 
gods, while they gave themselves up to their licentious 
worship. So we may safely assume, that most renegades to 
Islam, even the most fanatic apostates, have not apostatised 
because they conceived the Christian revelation to be false 
and the Mohammedan fables true, but because their sensu- 
ality, avarice, and imperiousness sought and found welcome 
satisfaction in the new religion. With the majority of 
apostates from the Catholic Faith to Protestantism the 
case is no better, since they never change their religion 
from the need of more interior faith and stricter morality, 
which they certainly do not take over with them. You will 
understand from what I have said, that still in our own day 
he can give himself to practical idolatry who practises its 
disorders, without in the least theoretically, ze, in his 
thought and belief, having to do with the “idol.” Only he 
who has God the Lord for the Object of his faith and the 
Desire of his love, can be God’s true servant; he who puts 
anything in His place is an idolater, and has no God, because 
besides the true God there is no other. 


I] 


The Master.—In the third place the Apostle says: 
“Neither let us commit fornication, as some of them com- 
mitted fornication, and there fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand.” The Apostle here refers to what is related in the 
Book of Numbers, chapter xxv.: “And Israel at that time 
abode in Settim, and the people committed fornication with 
the daughters of Moab, who called them to their sacri- 
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fices, .. .” Although in this case also idolatry was bound up 
with the other crime, yet the Apostle has here only the vice 
of unchastity before his mind. The deadliness of this sin for 
the Christian follows from the type of its punishment, as well 
as from its relation to the ordering of the Christian life. The 
Sacrament of Matrimony is the one means appointed by God 
for the rightful increase of the human race, and for peopling 
heaven with the children of God. Every act against the 
sacramental bond of marriage is a breaking through of that 
ordering of their life which God has established for the 
members of His Kingdom. The “increase and multiply” is 
an ordinance for the whole human race, the fulfilment of 
which devolves, according to the law of God, on the moral 
freedom of the individual. It is clear that the practice of 
chastity according to one’s state in life binds the Christian, 
the baptised, in a far higher degree than the pagan or the 
Jew. This the Apostle asserts earnestly and plainly, 1 Cor. 
vi. 13 ff: “The body is not for fornication, but for the Lord. 
... Know you not, that your bodies are the members of 
Christ? Shall I then take the members of Christ and make 
them the members of an harlot? ... Know you not, that 
your bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost, Who is in you, 
Whom you have from God; and you are not your own?” 

The world to be sure says frivolously: How can one and 
the self-same action which is morally permitted and good in 
married people, be wicked and sinful in the unmarried? 
Yes, but if two men each possess a hundred florins, which the 
one has honestly acquired, but the other has stolen, the first 
is a rightful possessor, the other a thief; when the magistrate 
carries out a sentence of death, and a robber kills a man, the 
first is the executor of the Divine or human law, but the 
other is a murderer. How heavy the guilt of the sin of 
unchastity is, is manifested by its evil effects. The vice of 
impurity destroys the spirit of prayer, that first of all graces 
and condition of all the rest ; makes a man indifferent to the 
bonds of blood and friendship; withdraws from the mind 
sensibility and elasticity for all that is beautiful, moral, and 
holy ; effeminates and brutalises the whole man. 

The Apostle further says: “ Neither let us tempt Christ, 
as some of them tempted, and perished by the serpents.” The 
event to which the Apostle here refers is found recorded in 
the Book of Numbers, chapter xxi. 5-7. There it is related: 
“The people speaking against God and Moses, said: Why 
didst thou bring us out of Egypt, to die in the wilderness? 
there is no bread, nor have we any waters; our soul now 
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loatheth this very light food. Wherefore the Lord sent 
among the people fiery serpents, which bit them, and killed 
many of them. Upon which they came to Moses, and said: 
We have sinned, because we have spoken against the Lord 
and thee: pray that He may take away these serpents from 
BSS 
The “temptation” of which the Israelites were guilty 
towards the Lord consisted in this, that, no longer mindful of 
God’s benefits and wonderful dealings with them, they lost 
faith and trust in Him. Of the same sin is everyone guilty, 
who loses his confidence in God in any serious crisis of his 
life, loses courage to fulfil his duty loyally and to persevere in 
good, breaks out into complaints and curses if he meets with 
hindrances and difficulties, if he has to endure suffering and 
conflict. Such complaining is black ingratitude and injustice 
towards God Most High, our Father, the kindest and the 
best ; and it generates murmuring against God, one of the 
greatest vices of which a child of God, one of the Lord’s 
elect, and most especially a Religious, can be guilty. The 
Apostle continues : 

“Neither do you murmur, as some of them murmured, 
and were destroyed by the destroyer.’ The occurrence 
which the Apostle Paul has here in view, is related in the 
Book of Numbers, chapters xiii. and xiv., where we read: 
“Moses sent, from the desert of Pharan, men to view the 
land of Chanaan . . . these [except two, Josue and Caleb] 
spoke evil of the land ... therefore the whole multitude 
crying, wept that night. And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and Aaron, saying: Would God 
that we had died in Egypt: and would God that we may die 
in this vast wilderness, and that the Lord may not bring us 
into this land... .”’ Then, in spite of the contrary assurance 
of Josue and Caleb, in spite of the grievous indignation of 
Moses and Aaron, the people would not cease their murmur- 
ing, and even essayed to raise a rebellion, so that the Lord 
was provoked and said in His anger: “How long will this 
people distract Me? how long will they not believe Me for all 
the signs that I have wrought before them? I will strike them 
therefore with pestilence, and will consume them.” And as 
their punishment the leaders were slain by the enemy, and 
all those murmurers could not enter into the promised land, 
but must die in the wilderness. 

This murmuring people, and especially their rebellious 
leaders, are a terrible pattern to all heretics, rebels, and 
mutineers against God and His representatives, those who 
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rule in our holy Church; they are as it were the princes and 
commanders in the kingdom of murmuring, who tear away 
the poor deluded people from Christ, and seek to drive them 
into the ruin of heresy and schism. My teacher Dieringer 
strikingly delineates the likeness between modern teachers of 
error and popular leaders, and those of the time of Moses. 
What are the pretexts, he asks, of murmuring, of obstinacy, 
of schisms? The most trifling in the world, so that no excuse, 
much less justification, can be invented for them. “ Moses 
and Aaron led us by a wrong road, and what they promised us 
in God’s Name is not fulfilled, they rob us of earth (Egypt), 
and tell us to hope for heaven (the promised land); they put 
their claims too high, and demand more than God Himself, 
and what is right and reasonable in His sight; their too 
great zeal has nothing to do with God’s honour and the 
salvation of the souls entrusted to them, but is rather the 
result of mere mastery and tyranny; the mission and 
authority which they received at first, has come to an end in 
consequence of their unworthy conduct, and it is time for us 
to look for worthy leaders who will bring us back to the lost 
ground of truth and freedom (Egypt).” These accounts of 
murmuring against Moses and Aaron give us the type of all 
sects, schisms, and heresies in the Church of the New Cove- 
nant. 

The Scholar—lf I could ever have doubted as to the 
typical character of the Old Testament history, I should now 
be irrefutably convinced, and I understand still better the 
Apostle’s words: “All these things happened to them in 
figure, and they are written for our correction, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” As my horror of the 
sin of murmuring is increased, so too is my deep reverence 
for our holy Father Benedict, who branded this sin so deeply 
in his holy Rule, that his sons and followers are to exclude 
the murmurers from the fellowship of those in health, and 
to banish them to the sick-room. 

Lhe Master.—May your progress correspond with your 
knowledge ! 

The conclusion from what he has just written for our 
instruction and warning, the Apostle expresses in the short 
and pregnant sentence: “ Wherefore he that thinketh himself 
to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.” Notice with what 
humility and foresight the Apostle says: “He that chinketh 
himself to stand .. . ,” instead of saying: “ He that standeth. 
.. .”’ We are never sure whether we are worthy of love or 
hatred; we must therefore always reckon ourselves as “un- 
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profitable servants,” and “with fear and trembling work out 
our salvation.” Just as little do we know, even if we “stand” 
to-day, whether we shall “stand” in the future. St Augustine 
(De bono persev. 8) says: “It is good for us all that we do 
not know how it will be with us in the future, that each one 
of us, because he does not know whether he will persevere in 
good, may zealously and humbly implore the grace of God, 
and may by His grace be able to avoid falling into sin and 
steadfastly to persevere in well-doing.” 

The Apostle’s earnest injunction is strengthened by 
the words: “ For our correction, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.” For the whole human race, and for the 
history of God’s revelation to the world, Christianity and the 
Church are these “ends of the world,” these “last times,” the 
close of which will be the end of the world and the general 
Judgment; but for each one of us the end of the world is 
the hour of death, which conducts each before the decisive 
judgment that shall decide his eternity. Therefore we 
must be watchful, since we do not know when this our last 
hour will come. 


Ill 


The Mastey.—The second main thought of our to-day’s 
lection follows. When the Apostle has warned us, with an 
appeal to Old Testament history, against temerity and 
frivolity, he then encourages us to patience and endurance 
in the trials, and especially warns us not to be disheartened 
in the temptations, that befall us. “Let no temptation take 
hold on you, but such as is human: and God is faithful, 
Who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you 
are able; but will make also with temptation issue that you 
may be able to bear it.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, here I must just ask you 
what the Apostle means by the words: “Let no temptation 
take hold on you, but such as is human”? 

The Masteyr—According to St Gregory, it is devilish to 
become subdued by the evil temptation, and to sin through 
malice:—it is angelic, to experience no temptation: and 
it is human to endure temptation and to overcome it. Now 
it is impossible wholly to avoid temptation, so the duty 
lies upon us not to enter into temptation, not to allow 
ourseives to be seized by it in such manner as for it to 
increase by little and little and become invincible. Extra- 
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ordinarily consoling and encouraging is what the Apostle 
goes on to say: “God is faithful, Who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that which you are able.” From this 
it follows: 

1. If God does not permit us to be tempted above our 
strength, much less can He in any way impel us to sin, as 
Calvin and other blasphemers teach. With that is con- 
demned also the abominable doctrine of a “ natural necessity,” 
with which impious men try to excuse their crimes. 

2. God demands nothing impossible from man. 

3. We can be so vehemently tempted by the devil and 
the flesh, that we cannot withstand the temptation without 
God’s special grace. 

4. But, in fact, there is no temptation so great, that it 
cannot be conquered with God’s grace. 

5. The best means against temptation is prayer, by 
which, mistrusting our own strength, we implore the help 
of God (Matth. xxvi. 41). 

6. This grace is not only given to the elect, but to all 
who earnestly call upon God for it (Conc. Trident., Sess. 14, 
cap. 9). 

7. It is therefore in the power of every Christian to 
obtain from God the grace he needs, to be able to withstand 
temptation. St Augustine says: When God commands 
us to resist temptation, He commands nothing impossible. 
But He commands you to do what lies in your power, and 
to pray concerning that which is not possible for you, and 
He helps you to accomplish it. Therefore the Saviour says: 
“My yoke is sweet, and My burden light” (Matth. xi. 30). 
“ His commandments are not heavy” (1 John v. 3). 

St Ephrem the Syrian explains this with extraordinary 
beauty. “If,” he says, “men do not lay upon their burden- 
bearers more heavy loads than they can bear, how much 
more will God the Lord permit no more grievous temptations 
to come upon His children than they are able to bear. 
And again, if the potter burns his vessels in the furnace 
for so long a time, and does not take them out until they 
are fully and completely baked, but at the same time leaves 
them no longer in the fire, that they may not be burnt up 
and made useless—the dear God will much more so 
deal in this way, that the fire of temptation may only so 
long try us as to work our perfection; He will not let us 
burn any longer than this, nor be consumed, in the fire of 
temptation” (De Patientié),. 

St Paul expresses this truth briefly in the words: “God 
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will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you 
are able.” God, Who permits us to be tempted, gives us 
His help to escape the temptation, and indeed, as St Anselm 
says, without hurt to ourselves, and with glory and victory, to 
our own good. This is the “issue” —froventus. St 
Augustine says that we must ask God for grace not to 
consent to temptation, for there is no misfortune in being 
sensible of temptation, but in consenting to it—it is not 
sentire, but comsentire that is sinful. St Bernard says: 
Not the “sense” but the “consent” is what injures us—zon 
sensus, sed consensus. If then we must, in consideration of 
our weakness and infirmity, pray the Lord not to lead us 
into temptation, we must also, if He permits the temptation, 
or sends it, receive it humbly, patiently, even joyfully, and 
fight, and dispose ourselves according to God’s Will, so as 
to bear the temptation more readily and to overcome it, and 
at last valiantly to lay the wicked enemy low. For by 
nothing is he so completely conquered as by joy and gaiety 
of spirit. This gladness of soul in temptation makes the 
devil fearful, overthrows him, and deprives him of the hope 
of victory. The devil, according to St Augustine, is like a 
dog chained by Christ, that barks and terrifies, but cannot 
bite unless one wills to be bitten by him. He can entice, 
but he cannot outwit; and he loses confidence in his art of 
seduction when he sees a man steadfast, greathearted, bold, 
and joyful, in temptation. 

I am unwilling to conclude this instruction, without once 
alluding to the great consolation which is laid down in the 
closing words of the Epistle, for every suffering, for every 
sufferer, and for every condition of life. The poor man, who 
must spend his life laboriously in bitter need, in painful 
hunger, knows that God does not forsake him, and that 
in His eyes he is worth more than the sparrow on the 
roof, for which the heavenly Father has a tender care, and 
than the lilies of the field, which he clothes so wondrously. 
The sick man, who groans for pain upon his bed, and says: 
How much longer? knows, that God did not forsake a Job 
upon his dunghill, and thousands of sufferers and martyrs 
in their torments, and consoled His own Divine Son in 
Gethsemani by the ministry of an angel. The forsaken one, 

es, the most forsaken of all creatures, knows that God 
his Father does not forsake him, and knows, too, that his 
Redeemer Jesus Christ willed for love of him to experience 
dereliction to so terrible a degree that He cried upon the 
Cross: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
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And the sinner, the poor sinner, who perhaps is laden with 
an unspeakable burden of sin, who as the consequence of a 
long life of sin, is besieged with a whole army of temptations, 
whom troops of seducing demons of unchastity, of excess, 
of drunkenness, of avarice, of anger, of envy, of unbelief, of 
presumption, of despair, and all other vices, surround with 
the clamour of their evil suggestions—he knows that God 
the Lord is merciful, that He is near him, if the sinner will 
only turn to Him; that he made a sinner, Mary of Magdala, 
into a great saint, an Augustine into a Doctor of the Church, 
and a Saul into the Apostle of the Gentiles, from whom he 
did not remove the sting of temptation, but bestowed His 
grace to meet and endure it. They all, the poor, the sick, 
the suffering, the forsaken, the persecuted, and the sinner 
above all, can console themselves, rejoice even in the midst 
of their temptations, and find strength to rise, through the 
Apostle’s words: “God is faithful, Who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that which you are able; but will make 
also with temptation issue that you may be able to bear it.” 
The Scholar—Deo gratias. 


Ke eS 
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EPISTLE, I Corinthians xii. 2-11.— Brethren, you know that, when you 
were heathen, you went to dumb idols, according as you were led. 
Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man, speaking by the 
Spirit of God, saith Anathema to Jesus; and no man can say, The 
Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost. Now there are diversities of 
graces, but the same Spirit ; and there are diversities of ministries, 
but the same Lord ; and there are diversities of operations, but the 
same God, Who worketh all in all. And the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man unto profit. To one, indeed, by the 
Spirit, is given the word of wisdom; and to another, the word of 
knowledge, according to the same Spirit; to another, faith in the 
same Spirit; to another, the grace of healing in one Spirit; to 
another, the working of miracles ; to another, prophecy ; to another, 
the discerning of spirits ; to another, divers kinds of tongues; to 
another, interpretation of speeches. But all these things one and 
os same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one according as He 
will.” 


I 


The Master—In the church at Corinth there had arisen 
disorders with regard to the gifts of grace which the Lord 
had promised to His Faithful, and had actually bestowed 
upon them on the Feast of Pentecost, or at Baptism or 
Confirmation. Now because God did not impart these 
extraordinary gifts to all, but only to some, and in so far 
as was needful for the extension of His kingdom, the 
Corinthians coveted them, boasted of their possession, and 
made a bad use of them; but that gift which they should 
have recognised as before all others the most indispensable— 
Charity—they slighted. These circumstances caused the 
Apostle Paul to blame the Corinthians, to warn them of their 
danger, and to instruct them. 

Their error consisted in a misapprehension and misuse 
of the gifts of grace bestowed by God, chiefly of those 
special gifts—charismata, or gratiae gratis datae—which were 
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imparted, very abundantly and extensively, to the Faithful, 
for the establishment and fortifying of the infant Church 
in the apostolic age. This misapprehension and misuse 
with which the Corinthians treated these gifts, had as their 
consequence the destruction of unity and charity, and there- 
fore effected the exact contrary of what the gifts themselves 
should have effected, namely, the demolishing and destruction 
of the Christian edifice which the Apostles had erected. 
That was not the Spirit of Christ, that was not the fruit of 
His sublime teachings, that was not the flourishing life of the 
infant Church, which its founders had every right to expect. 
The Apostle now proceeds to deal with this mischief, and 
First, Reproaches the Corinthians, because it was not 
the Spirit of Christ that was living and working in them, but 
rather the spirit of the old Judaism and paganism, the spirit 
of disunion, quarrelling and strife, the spirit of self-seeking, 
the spirit of pride, the spirit of sensuality and impurity ; and 


Secondly, He shows them that the Spirit of Jesus Christ is. 


a Spirit of unity, of order, and of charity. This second point 
affords the Apostle an opportunity of sketching a marvel- 
lously beautiful picture of the economy of grace in the holy 
Church. He expresses the contrast between the Spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of antichrist, 2.2, the spirit of the apostate 
Judaism and paganism—so sharply—I might say, with such 
terrible sharpness—that he says that the antichristian spirit 
must curse, must say Anathema to, the Name of Jesus; but 
also, that to pronounce the Name of Jesus is only possible in 
the spirit of Christianity, in the Holy Ghost. “Therefore I 
give you to understand, that no man, speaking by the Spirit 
of God, saith Anathema to Jesus; and no man can say, The 
Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

The first point, ze, the errors of the Corinthians, the 
Apostle expresses in the short sentence: “You know that, 
when you were heathen, you went to dumb idols, according as 
you were led.” The conclusion, or consequence, which the 
Apostle does not mention, would run: If you, O Corinthians, 
so treat and misuse the gifts bestowed upon you, as in fact 
you do, you disgrace these gifts, and turn back again to the 
spirit of paganism—‘“ you went to dumb idols, according as 
you were led.” These idols could not only not give you the 
Spirit of Christ, they rather rob you of it, they teach and 
compel you to curse the Name of Jesus, instead of pronounc- 
ing that Name in the power of the Holy Ghost. In the first 
place, these gods are no gods, but idols, phantoms of unbelief 
and misbelief, which can therefore teach no truth, but only 
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errors and blasphemies of God. In the second place, they are 
many, while the true God is but One; therefore these gods 
generate different opinions, and as many errors as there are 
minds and idols. Of this, you Corinthians, if only to a small 
extent as yet, still are already a very sad example, through 
your disunion and quarrels. And, in the third place, these 
idols are “dumb idols.” Even if they were really divine 
beings they could teach you no truth, because they are 
“dumb,” and cannot speak, and they would warn you from no 
vice, and lead you to no virtue, because they are “dumb” 
and do not will to speak. 

The Scholay—Good Master, one cannot but wonder 
indeed at this, and ask in astonishment: How was it possible 
that men sank so deeply, trod so utterly in the dust the 
dignity of their manhood, that they could regard as deities 
not only reasonable creatures, but even beasts without reason, 
lifeless objects such as wood, stones, and metals, the most 
absurd creations of insanity, worship them, and have recourse 
to their protection! 

The Master——And yet so itwas! The ancient Egyptians 
and Pheenicians, Persians and Medes, Greeks and Romans, 
were highly cultured in all secular sciences and arts, and even 
to-day the remains of their works excite our admiration, and 
yet they succumbed to the most shameful and degrading 
idolatry, and—with the exception of a few enlightened men— 
had no sense of the true God and of His Divine ordering of 
the world. Even to this day there are still nations, as civilised 
and of as high standing in every kind of culture, who yet give 
themselves up to idolatry, and have no sense of what we call 
Christian morality and the Christian manner of life. They 
are all a proof, that it is only the Spirit of God Who makes 
us Christians, and in Whom alone we can pronounce the 
Name of Jesus with understanding and in truth. 

The Scholar.—This brings us straight to the consciousness 
of our great happiness in that we are children of God, possess 
the Spirit of God, and walk in the light of Truth! O how 
nobly rings in our hearts, and forth from our souls, what St 
John says at the beginning of his Gospel: “As many as 
received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of 
God ... andthe Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we saw His glory, the glory as it were of the Only- 
Begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth!” 

The Master.—Sl\owly, slowly, my son! Attend to what I 
am going to say: The Corinthians had not the remotest idea 
of believing in idols and of committing idolatry, and yet the 
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Apostle Paul saw occasion to warn and exhort them: If you, 
O Corinthians, do not take heed to yourselves, if you 
persevere in your various individual opinions, in your proud 
conceits and self-satisfaction, in quarrelling and disunion, you 
have not only lost the Spririt of Christ, but you have gone 
back to the spirit of your old paganism.—Let us see now if 
these warning words of the Apostle have not their application 
for our own time. If in our time there are teachers who deny 
the being of a Personal God—who assert that nature is God, 
and the powers of nature independent divine manifestations 
—that man is not immortal, but only one of the many pro- 
ducts brought forth by nature, who will live his appointed 
time, flourish and grow, to sink back then once more into the 
“ All” of nature,and appear again in other guise—if they 
establish and teach, in place of the law of God and the moral 
government of the world, the lust of the flesh, that the flesh 
has its rights, that polygamy is the necessary consequence of 
freedom, that property is theft, etc—-can one say of such 
“teachers,” that they have the spirit of Jesus Christ? And 
can those, who introduce such principles into their life, be 
still called children of God and children of the freedom of 
Jesus Christ? Certainly the Apostle Paul would not be 
likely to say to such: You know that, when you weve heathen, 
you went to dumb idols ; but assuredly he would say: Know 
that you have again become heathen, and have gone, not only 
to dumb idols, but to the imaginary idols created by your 
own insanity and pride. From such peril only turning to 
Jesus Christ, Who has sent to us the Spirit of truth, can 
protect us. “No man can say, the Lord Jesus, but by the 
Holy Ghost.” 


I] 


The Master.—After the Apostle Paul has carefully 
pointed out to the Corinthians the great danger in which 
they are, by the observation that, through their disunion and 
misuse of supernatural gifts on the one hand, and through 
their boasting about these gifts on the other, they approach 
very near to the spirit of paganism, he now shows them how 
God’s gifts must be understood and made use of, if they truly 
possess the Spirit of Jesus Christ, and desire to apply these 
sublime gifts to the use and service of the Church. And then 
the Apostle draws a wonderfully beautiful picture of the 
economy of grace in our holy Church, which we will now con- 
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sider more closely. We must, then, first premise a few 
general observations. 

1. The graces here enumerated, like all other graces, are 
purely unmerited gifts of God, which exist only in the Church 
of Christ, and most especially and in greatest measure in 
her earliest days. 

2. The gifts of grace here mentioned are given, as the 
Apostle says, “unto profit” (of the Church and the Faithful), 
not for the profit, or as a special privilege, of the individual. 
Therefore the possessor of such gifts must not imagine that 
he is anything because he possesses them, or rate himself 
higher than others who have not received such gifts; since 
these gifts bring their possessor no special merit, nor make 
him more acceptable before God. 

3. The possessors of these gifts are responsible for their 
use for the profit and service of the Church of God, and can 
only gain merit and increase of personal holiness from them 
in so far as they rightly use their responsibility incurred by 
a special, personal, gift; for it is not such gift which brings 
them merit, but their loyal co-operation, and the special 
grace which God gives them for this end. These gifts are 
called in theological language gvratiae gratis datae, which 
one might translate “gifts of office or ministry,” as distinct 
from gratia gratum faciens, or sanctifying grace. Therefore 
he who possesses, ¢.g., the gift of miracles, or of speaking 
with tongues, or of prophecy, or any other of the gifts 
here mentioned, is on that account no holier or more 
perfect than he who has received no such gifts; nay, he is in 
danger, into the bargain, of becoming reprobate, if he does 
not use, or if he misuses, the gift entrusted to him: 

The Apostle also says: “Now there are diversities of 
graces, but the same Spirit; and there are diversities of 
ministries, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of 
operations, but the same God, Who worketh all in all.” 

Although the gifts of grace here enumerated are free 
gifts and operations of One God, the Three in One, yet they 
are divided into three groups, cach one of which is appro- 
priated to one designated Person of the Godhead. In the 
same way, creation is ascribed to the Father, redemption to 
the Son, sanctification to the Holy Ghost, although in these 
three Divine works the Three Persons in One God truly and 
essentially partake. 

As the Divine Distributor the Holy Ghost is first 
mentioned, to Whom in general is assigned the application 
of the gifts of redemption, “There are diversities of graces, 
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but the same Spirit.” To Him are appropriated such gifts 
as especially reveal and glorify His Personality, such as the 
gift of wisdom, of knowledge, and prophecy, for: “The 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God” 
(1 Cor. ii. 10). Also, the gift of tongues, which was especially 
manifested at Pentecost, the gift of discerning of spirits, 
and others. 

In the second place, the Second Divine Person, “the 
Lord” Jesus Christ, is spoken of as the Distributor, and His 
gifts are designated under the term “ministries.” “There 
are diversities of ministries, but the same Lord.” Christ 
the Lord is the Originator and Creator of all the gifts of 
redemption; but those graces are especially designated as 
His which confer the power of ministry in the Church of 
God, which guide and make her fruitful for the well-being of 
the Faithful. “He that heareth you, heareth Me.” “As the 
Father hath sent Me, I also send you”—and work through 

ou—“ all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

In the third place, God the Father appears as the Distri- 
butor of the gifts of grace: “There are diversities of 
operations, but the same God, Who worketh all.” God the 
Father is the Fountain of all graces and gifts; from Him, 
God the Son has His eternal, Divine Origin, and from Him, 
together with the Son, proceeds the Holy Ghost. To the 
Father, therefore, as to the first, and original Principle, are 
referred back the disposition of the grace of redemption and 
sanctification no less than the disposition of creation. Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, from the 
Father of lights (James i. 17). But, in especial, those mani- 
festations of Divine government are to be considered as 
His personal gifts, in which is revealed a disposition of 
His Divine Sovereignty. Of these works, indeed, Christ 
declares with special emphasis, that they are His Father’s 
works, and that the Father has granted to Him to perform 
the same: “I do the works which the Father hath given 
Me to perfect” (John v. 36). 

Of all these gifts it is said that they are “unto profit,” ze. 
that they are given for the edification of the individual and 
the building up of Christ’s Church. Therefore the Apostle 
Peter says (1 Peter iv. 10): “As every man hath received 
grace, ministering the same one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” It is raised above all 
question, that in the first days of the Church much more 
increase accrued to the Faithful from these gifts than from 
the efforts and labours of the Apostles and the ministers of 
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the Church. By learned discussions and acute disputations 
there were, comparatively speaking, but few conquests made 
upon this field of battle, especially in the first centuries, 
when the unbelievers far surpassed the envoys of the Gospel 
in oratory and the elegancies of education. So the Apostle 
Paul writes of his own missionary labours: “My speech and 
my preaching was not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit and power: that your 
faith might not stand on the wisdom of men, but on the 
power of God” (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5). 

The Scholar—Good Master, I would now know, whether 
in the following enumeration of the gifts of grace there is 
also a special arrangement, or a special reason for such, 
and what, in general, is the signification of each separate 
charisma. 

Lhe Master—Undoubtedly classifications of these miracu- 
lous gifts have been made, and that of the most learned, 
profound, and elaborate kind. Since all these charismata 
are ordained that the man to whom they are given should 
help his fellow to his salvation, and bring him back to God, 
therefore St Thomas (Summa Theol. 1, 2, qu. 3a. 4) arranges 
these gifts in three divisions. For since man cannot, like 
God, inwardly dispose another to this end, but can only 
outwardly instruct and stimulate him, there are three things 
he must possess in order to do this: Fulness of knowledge 
of Divine things, that he may be able to guide another who 
lacks this; secondly, the necessary means for this guidance ; 
thirdly, power of imparting proof of the truth, in order 
to convince and to make his teaching effectual. But here 
we will not make a further division, by which the perfect 
proportion of the significance of each gift would be spoilt. 
We will rather make the charismata of to-day’s Epistle one 
by one the object of our consideration. 


III 


The Master —t. “To one, by the Spirit, is given the word 
of wisdom.” He is called wise, who has insight into things, 
who knows their connection and their distinction from each 
other, and the right means to attain the right end. When the 
Apostle speaks of the gift of wisdom, he does not mean that 
natural human endowment which is derived only from natural 
knowledge, but a supernatural gift of the Holy Ghost, in the 
strength of which a man comprehends Divine truths in them- 
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selves, in their connection with each other, and in their 
foundation, so as to be able clearly and intelligently to 
communicate or deliver them to others. 

2. “To another, the word of knowledge, according to the 
same Spirit.” By this we understand the capacity to explain 
the truths of the Faith by illustration, comparison, and 
rational argument. For since the truths of revelation trans- 
cend the comprehension of reason, we can only conceive them 
by comparison with natural truths. The gift of knowledge, 
then, confers the capacity to speak of natural truths as a basis 
for supernatural religious truth, and to explain and establish 
the latter through the former. We call this the scientific 
examination and establishment of the doctrines of the Faith ; 
its importance and its high significance for catechetical 
instruction as well as for advanced theology is easily 
evident; but the difference is as wide as between heaven and 
earth, between the “knowledge” of the Apostles, and that 
up-to-date, proud, unbelieving, and disintegrating “ scientific 
treatment” which inspired a certain professor of the Univer- 
sity of X. to announce: “To-morrow, gentlemen, I will 
co ae the Godhead to you.” The Apostle very strikingly 
adds : 

3. “To another, faith, in the same Spirit.” It is super- 
fluous to remark that the Apostle by “faith” does not here 
understand “justifying faith,” for justifying faith is a grace 
necessary to salvation, and an infused virtue, but not one of 
the gifts enumerated in this passage. The faith here referred 
to is a clear knowledge of the mysteries of the Faith with a 
view to their contemplation and interpretation. By the 
power of this high gift of faith, which God is not wont to 
bestow upon many, the favoured souls on whom it is bestowed 
assent with greater facility to the mysteries they already 
know, and receive them into themselves. He who possesses 
this noble gift of faith, conceives generous, bold plans for 
God and His Church, overlooks the difficulties which heap 
themselves up to sober consideration, reckons not with finite 
but with Divine measures, and goes boldly, confidently, and 
joyfully to the accomplishment of undertakings which to the 
common estimate appear impossible. For the most glorious 
and most fruitful phenomena in the history of the Church we 
have to thank this adventurous, Divinely-bold confidence of 
faith, and the most prominent heroes of that history were 
equipped precisely with this supernatural gift. 

4. “To another, the grace of healing in one Spirit.” The 
gift of healing the sick is that gift of which the Divine 
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Saviour Himself made by far the greatest use during His life. 
So too was it with the Apostles, and with the Saints of the 
Church in all ages. There lies, in the sharing of this gift, the 
teaching and injunction—that, as the bodily sufferings and 
needs of human kind always abound, so, too, practical sym- 
pathy, kindness, and helpfulness are always a sacred obligation 
on a Christian, especially on those who by their calling, by 
natural gifts, by temporal possessions, by special capacity 
and the grace of God, are chosen to help their suffering 
brethren. This is also a yet more important point, that 
generally, as it was in the time of our loving Redeemer, 
through bodily help spiritual necessities are also alleviated, 
and that often by a small alms, a slight act of helpfulness, by 
kindly sympathy, a soul is saved from destruction and gained 
for heaven. 

5. “To another, the working of miracles.” According to 
St Chrysostom and St Ambrose, we are to understand by 
this, as distinct from the gift of healing the sick, those greater 
miracles which the Lord and His disciples wrought on the 
body, on the soul, and in the phenomena of created nature, 
such as raising the dead, casting out of devils, and miraculous 
punishments of the impious, such as befell Ananias and 
Saphira. 

6. “To another, prophecy.” This gift refers us to the 
prophets of the Old Covenant, and shows that the prophets of 
the New must bear a likeness to those of the Old. Now, 
since in our Lord Jesus Christ the revelations of God have 
reached their final and full completion, the “ gift of prophecy,” 
received by the “prophets” of the New Covenant, includes 
the following characteristics. (a) The prophet is immediately 
directed and inspired by the Holy Ghost for the interests of 
religion. Accordingly, he is able to assert with special serious- 
ness and emphasis the severity of the Divine law, and to 
oppose the excesses of evil with holy anger; besides, with 
more powerful force to deliver the truths of Religion, and to 
defend them with irresistible triumph; finally, to bestow 
upon religious sentiment the highest expression of inspiration, 
and to embody it in sacred songs and canticles. (6) The 
Spirit of the prophets of the New Covenant is the same 
Spirit, Who enabled the prophets of the Old to receive the 
revelations of God, and to impart them pure and uncorrupt 
to the world. Correspondingly, the prophets of the New 
Covenant are enabled to interpret the mysteries of the holy 
Books, to explain dark passages, to exhibit the connection of 
what is said, to unveil the unnoticed secondary references. 
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Now the one secure Guide in this is the same Holy Ghost, 
Who speaks in the Church of God and dwells within her to 
the end of time. (c) In the sacred documents that are 
concerned with God’s revelation many events are only briefly 
related, others passed over in silence, isolated doctrines only 
obscurely presented. The prophet receives visions, inspira- 
tions, and at times a clearer insight, which do not indeed 
alter the measure of revelation, nor in themselves introduce 
new elements, and yet in a certain sense can form a supple- 
ment and completion to it. The history of the mystical life 
in the Church is rich in examples of this kind, presented to 
us in personalities which the Church reckons among her 
prominent saints. (d) One of the most outstanding gifts of 
the old prophets was to disclose the future. The Prophet of 
the New Covenant, Christ Himself, has by His prophecies 
prepared us for the most important of future events, and the 
last Book of our holy Scriptures is emphatically of a pro- 
phetic character. So our Lord Jesus Christ says of the Holy 
Spirit : “ The things that are to come, He shall show you” (John 
xvi. 13). But also prophecies of a slighter and temporal kind, 
which serve to the instruction, encouragement, and warning 
of the Faithful, are frequent in the New Testament history. 
So we read in the Acts of the Apostles, xi. 27-29: “ And in 
these days there came prophets from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
and one of them named Agabus, rising up, signified by the 
Spirit that there should be a great famine over the whole 
world, which came to pass under Claudius. And the disciples, 
every man according to his ability, purposed to send relief to 
the brethren who dwelt in Judea.” 

7. “To another, the discerning of spirits,” z.e., the thoughts 
and imaginations of the heart, and consequently also of words 
and deeds, so as to know whether they are simply the result of 
nature, or proceed from the instigation of the devil, or come 
from the inspiration of God and our good Angel. This gift 
is before all others necessary for those who rule in the 
Church, and have to guide souls. Therefore confessors, 
heads of Orders, novice-masters, and those who have the cure 
of souls, should especially beseech God for the gift of 
discerning of spirits. 

8 “To another, divers kinds of tongues.” By this we 
understand the comprehension and knowledge of various 
languages, especially of those languages in which the Holy 
Scriptures were composed, and into which they are trans- 
lated. In the ancient Church there were interpreters of 
Scripture, whose office it was to make generally understood 
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what was delivered in a strange tongue in the Church, to 
explain the mysterious doctrine of the God - inspired 
prophets, and to transfer the letters and other missives of the 
Apostles to distant peoples. Their successors are, in the 
first place, the teachers of Oriental and other foreign 
languages, the study of which contributes to discovery of the 
authentic text of the Holy Scriptures, in order to use it for 
the support of the teaching authority of the Church. 

g. “To another, interpretation of speeches.” This is the 
gift of explaining and making clear what has been presented 
in a foreign tongue, or which is still obscure and not 
sufficiently brought home to the understanding of the 
hearers or readers. In the bestowal of this gift there lies an 
intimation, too, that holy Scripture from the beginning is 
not comprehensible to all, and that its interpretation cannot 
be left to private judgment :—a clear and certain condemna- 
tion of the so-called principle of free investigation and of the 
“independent interpretation of the Bible.” 

It is not said that the sum of extraordinary gifts of grace 
is included in the number here mentioned. The Apostle 
Paul has evidently selected these nine with a view to the 
dangerous errors which existed among the Corinthians and 
menaced their faith. He lays stress, however, on the fact 
that these gifts are altogether from the Holy Ghost, and 
that the Holy Ghost imparts them, not with regard to 
personal merit or personal holiness, and not for the personal 
sanctification of the receiver, but wholly and absolutely 
according to His Divine judgment and free will, and for the 
use and service of the Church and of souls. The Corinthians 
must therefore neither presume on these gifts, nor envy 
others those which they possess, but rather strive by good 
application of these gifts to deserve the reward of heaven. 

The Scholar—Good Master, could one also find from 
the content of our Epistle to-day a practical application for 
our own days? 

The Master—Most certainly one can. If-——and this not 
infrequently happens with sv-called “pious souls”—one 
envies another because he or she is more perfect and further 
advanced in virtue, or has more time to assist at Divine 
worship and to bestow upon practices of devotion; if one 
cleric looks with jealousy on another, because the latter is 
more sought by the Faithful, because his pulpit, his 
confessional, or even his Altar is more besieged by souls 
thirsting for salvation; if one teacher of theology imagines 
himself of importance because of his scholarship, or his 
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acuteness, or his unusual scientific culture; if another is 
troubled, because he possesses fewer talents, had fewer means 
and less opportunity for cultivation, and so finds less result 
and satisfaction in his work; if—which would be most 
hateful and despicable—one minister of the Church envies a 
brother on account of some promotion; if one in a lower 
place looks grudgingly on one placed more highly, because 
he believes that he possesses as great,or even greater 
capacity, than his superior; if anyone uses the gifts bestowed 
upon him, the offices and dignities he has received, for his 
own advantage or profit, instead of the common good of the 
Church and the Faithful—if anyone deals with spiritual 
possessions like a chess-player, that with them he may 
purchase earthly advantages—such and many others should 
place before themselves the conduct of the Corinthians blamed 
by the holy Apostle Paul, and take to heart the instruction 
and warning he gives us in to-day’s Epistle. 
The Scholar—Tu autem Domine miserere nobis ! 
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EPISTLE, I Corinthians xv, 1-10.—“ Brethren, I make known unto you 
the gospel which I preached to you, which also you have received, 
and wherein you stand ; by which also you are saved, if you hold 
fast after what manner I have preached unto you, unless you have 
believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all, that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures ; and that He was buried, and that He rose again the 
third day according to the scriptures; and that He was seen by 
Cephas, and after that by the eleven. Then he was seen by more 
than five hundred brethren at once, of whom many remain until this 
present, and some are fallen asleep. After that He was seen by 
James, then by all the apostles. And last of all He was seen also 
by me, as by one born out of due time. For I am the least of 
the apostles, who am not worthy to be called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the Church of God; but by the grace of God I am 
what I am, and His grace in me hath not been void.” 


The Scholay—From the introductory words of to-day’s 
Epistle I understand the following truths :— 

First, that it is necessary to fear the preaching of the 
Gospel, in order to receive the faith of Christ unto salvation. 
Jews and pagans would have remained sitting in the shadow 
of death if the Gospel had not been preached to them. 

Secondly, 1 understand that one must also vecezve the 
preaching of the Gospel, ze, receive it into a believing heart. 
One cannot say of him who would learn to know the doctrine 
of the Gospel only for scientific reasons, only to increase his 
knowledge, for the entertainment of his mind, as a means of 
temporal profit, or even for purposes of controversy, that he 
has “received” the Gospel of Christ, but rather that he has 
stolen, plundered, misused, and disgraced Christ’s Gospel. 

Thirdly, it follows from the Apostle’s words, that one 
must also stand in the Gospel of Christ, that one must hold 
fast to the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, and order 
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one’s life according thereto. He who would criticise the 
teaching of the Gospel according to his own mind, who would 
change and modify it according to his taste—of him we must 
say that he does not “stand” in the evangelical doctrine, but 
rather that he makes unworthy and impious sport of this 
divine teaching; he who would explain and cut up that 
teaching so as to fit in with his wonted course of life, his lusts, 
his earthly interests, instead of disposing and guiding his 
life, his deeds and his sufferings, according to the principles 
of the Gospel — one cannot say of him, again, that he 
“stands” in the Gospel of Christ. To such indeed the 
attainment of eternal bliss is not promised. 

One must hearken to Christ’s Gospel, receive it into a 
believing heart, dispose one’s life according to its precepts, 
and persevere therein to the end, in order to be saved. This 
beautiful testimony, then, the Apostle Paul delivers to the 
Corinthians in the words: “Brethren, I make known unto 
you the Gospel which I preached to you, which also you have 
received, and wherein you stand; by which also you are 
saved.” So far, good Master, J am clear as to his teaching. 
But now follows an addition which I do not understand: “If 
you hold fast after what manner I have preached unto you, 
unless you have believed in vain.” 

The Master—We can draw extremely important and 
instructive consequences from the words: “If you hold fast 
after what manner I have preached unto you.” In the first 
place, the Apostle Paul appeals wholly and exclusively to his 
preaching, to the word which he had proclaimed, and how he 
had proclaimed it, to the Corinthians. He could appeal to 
nothing else, least of all to the Bible, for as yet the Corinthians 
had no Bible. In the second place, the Apostle desires them 
to hold fast to his word, exactly as he had preached it, not 
to venture to misinterpret it, to add anything to it, or take 
anything from it, and to explain it in no other sense than 
that which the Apostle had himself laid down. My son, no 
one could bind by authority the understanding and the 
conscience more strictly, more tightly, more irresistibly, than 
the Apostle Paul has done. 

So then there lies in the words: “Ifyou hold fast after what 
manner I have preached unto you,” a quite unwontedly firm 
and definite appeal, on the Apostle’s part, to the divine 
character of his teaching and his office as a teacher. No 
teacher of the truth can speak thus of himself, unless he 
possesses the same divine authority and mission, The 
Apostle speaks even more decidedly and firmly of his 
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authority as a teacher in his Epistle to the Galatians (i. 8, 9): 
“Though . . . an angel from heaven preach a gospel to you 
besides that which we have preached to you, let him be 
anathema.” Such language can be only used by one who 
knows himself to be infallible, both in the reception and com- 
munication of the Divine revelation. 

Finally, what the Apostle means by the words: “ Unless 
you have believed in vain,” is evident. He would “believe in 
vain,” who did not believe as the Apostle taught and 
preached ; he, too, who did not dispose his life according to 
the teaching of the Gospel, and despised the commands of 
Holy Church. He, finally, would “ believe in vain,” who did 
not persevere in belief and life according to the Faith, even 
to the end: “He that shall persevere unto the end, he shall 
be saved.” “Be thou faithful until death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, there have also been teachers 
of error and false prophets, who have appealed to their own 
infallibility with almost the same boldness and self-confidence 
as the holy Apostle Paul, ¢.¢.,a Luther, a Huss, and others. 

The Master—With boldness and self-confidence un- 
doubtedly, but not with reason and guarantee of truth, like 
the Apostle. Hedid not rely upon his own person, but, as 

ou will recognise immediately, upon the testimony of the 
Old and New Testament, upon the experience of the Apostles 
and many members of the early Christian Church, and, 
finally, upon the witness which Christ the Lord had granted 
to him personally—a witness which appeals, not to mere 
imagination, but to historical facts which, with all their 
surrounding circumstances, are clearly and plainly related in 
the Acts of the Apostles. “For I delivered unto you that 
which I also received.” The false prophets, of whom you 
speak, did not only not appeal to such irrefutable testi- 
monies, but they cast them aside, and took their stand upon 
the clay pedestal of their imaginary knowledge; just like them 
those act who rebel against the infallibility of Holy Church 
even to this very day. 

But now to the matter before us. 


iM! 


The Master—To understand what follows, you must 
know that various errors with regard to the Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection had crept in among the Corinthians. 
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Some considered the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
flesh a question of quite secondary importance, and held only 
the immortality of the soul. That such an error lent itself 
to fleshly indulgence, and debauchery of every kind, is obvious. 
Others held the doctrine of the resurrection in an exclusively 
spiritual and moral sense, as signifying a transition from 
the death of sin to the life of justice. In correspondence 
with this view, they logically taught that the resurrection 
was not a future event, but was already fulfilled for all who 
had already died to sin and risen again to the life of justice 
and virtue. Yet others expressed themselves with frivolous 
lightness upon the doctrine of the resurrection, and, because 
they did not understand its meaning or essential idea, 
thought nothing at all about it. “Finished is finished, 
death is death, deceived is deceived.” How common a 
saying, and what animal Epicureanism! It is obvious that 
such errors must abolish the very basis of the Faith and of 
the Christian Religion, and overthrow the whole building of 
Christian doctrine. And no less clear were the consequences 
for the moral and religious life, if these errors were permitted — 
further development. In opposition to them the Apostle 
again establishes the fundamental truths of the Christian 
Faith; these are the redeeming Death of Christ and the 
Lord’s Resurrection. He who denies one of these mysteries 
destroys the whole of Christianity and has nothing left of it. 
The death of Christ, His burial,and His Resurrection from 
the dead—these are the historical facts which form the basal 
piers on which rests the whole building of Christ’s teaching 
and His redeeming work; they are the Gospel which the 
Apostle Paul had preached to the Corinthians, and to the 
acceptance and proof of which on their part he so confidently 
appeals. 

Of the mysteries of Christ’s Death, Burial, and Resurrec- 
tion, the Apostles say that they are no human invention, 
no mere dogma of the schools, no result of philosophic 
investigation and interpretation, but that they are divine 
facts, which in the counsels of God were ever present, were 
foretold in the Old Testament, and in the fulness of the times 
fulfilled by Christ. “For I delivered unto you first of all, 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures; and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.” 
The sacrificial death of our Divine Redeemer is depicted 
with prophetic insight by Isaias (liii. 3-6), and represented 
by numerous types. The sacrifice of Abraham and Isaac, 
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the paschal lamb of the Israelites, the serpent fastened to 
the cross, the sacrifices of the great day of expiation, are 
all types and symbols of the sacrificial Death of Christ. 
Then the Lord’s Resurrection is foretold and prefigured by 
the prophet Jonas (i. 12, 15; ii. 1, 11), Osee (vi. 3), Isaias (xi. 
10), in Psalm xv. (9, 10), etc. However, the Apostle Paul 
appeals, for the sanction of his Gospel, not only to the testi- 
monies of the Old Testament, but also to the witness which 
he had himself personally received: “For I delivered unto 
you that which I also received.” “For I give you to under- 
stand, brethren, that the gospel which was preached by me 
is not according to man. For neither did I receive it of 
man, nor did I learn it; but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ” (Gal. i. 11, 12). In this witness of the Apostle lies 
the great truth, that the doctrine of our holy Religion is 
not one invented or devised by human genius, nor fashioned 
according to, or through, the circumstances of the time, nor 
is it a doctrine manufactured in the workshops of philosphy 
and science, but a doctrine which Jesus left to His Church, 
which the Holy Ghost preserved pure and incorrupt, which 
must (through Scripture and Tradition) be rightly handed 
down and rightly held fast. 

The Scholar—Good Master, the redeeming Death of our 
Lord and His glorious Resurrection are, then, the funda- 
mental truths of our holy Religion, the base on which the 
whole work of our redemption rests. Now I would know 
whether there is a special significance in the fact that along 
with our Lord’s Death and Resurrection the Apostle also 
mentions His Burial. 

The Master—Undoubtedly the mention of our dear 
Lord’s Burial has a special significance. For the burial is 
the conclusion, as it were, of dying, and a proof of real death. 
If the friends of Jesus had not been convinced of their 
Master’s death they would certainly not have thought of 
embalming the sacred Body, wrapping it in the winding- 
sheet, and enclosing it in the rocky tomb. Through the 
Burial, too, the Lord’s Resurrection is placed in the clearest 
light, and shown to be irrefutable in the eyes of the adversary. 
There is therefore in the Lord’s Burial a completion of His 
work; as the Second Adam He repaired the unhappy fault 
of the first Adam by entering wholly into the destiny of our 
first father, and every individual phase of his fate: Sin, suffer- 
ing, death, and burial, He took upon Himself and destroyed 
their power in Himself. The Creator had formed Adam’s 
body in Paradise from earth, and given to this body an 
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exalted condition of being. It should be no more united to 
earth, should no more belong to earth, but only in the nobler 
shape of a structure of flesh and blood animated by the soul 
live for a while upon earth, and then, all glorified, enter into 
the life of eternal blessedness, It happened otherwise. 
Adam did not endure his probation. The first sin was 
committed, and as one of the most painful consequences and 
punishments of sin, corporal death appeared. In consequence, 
this structure of the human body, so noble, so highly privi- 
leged, and endowed with immortality, must fall to pieces, 
sink into dust, ashes, and corruption, and return again to that 
from which it came. To this humiliation of a return into the 
earth Christ the Lord willed to subject Himself by His 
Burial. “He was made like us in all things, without sin.” 
Yet corruption could not befall His most sacred Body: 
“Thou wilt not give Thy Holy One to see corruption” 
(Psalm xv. 10), but it must after three days’ rest in the grave 
rise again gloriously from the dead. Et erit sepulcrum Ejus 
gloriosum—“ And His sepulchre shall be glorious” (Isaias 
xi. 10). 

To the facts of the sacrificial Death and the Burial of 
Christ the Apostle adds the third mystery, that of the Lord’s 
Resurrection. This is, before all, the mystery on which our 
faith, our salvation, and our own resurrection, depend; it is 
the mystery of which the Apostle says, in the verses which 
follow to-day’s Epistle: “If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then Christ is not risen again. And if Christ be not 
risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain” (vv. 13,14). But Christ is truly risen, and therefore we 
too, if we die with Him, shall indeed rise again with Him. 
And now the Apostle, with a joy that is full of victory and 
triumph, quotes a list of appearances of the risen Saviour. 


III 


The Master—It is worthy of remark, why only three 
Apostles are mentioned by name as having been granted 
appearances of the Risen Lord: Peter, James, and Paul. 

The Apostle divides those to whom the Lord appeared 
into three groups; the first consists of the three Apostles 
Peter (Cephas), James (the less), and Paul himself; the 
second, of the whole apostolic college; the third, of the 
Christian community in general, or at least of a numerous 
representation of it. 
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In Peter we have, first of all, the Apostle of the Romans 
(the Latin race)—in James the Apostle of Jerusalem (the 
Jewish people), and in Paul the Apostle of the Greeks. So 
these three Apostles appear as the chief representatives of 
the three races who historically were the most prominent of 
the ancient world. Since the risen Saviour appeared 
especially to these three Apostles, their witness is necessarily 
seen to be a world-witness to the risen Christ. 

Among these three, it is Peter again who is mentioned 
first, and separate from the others. Now, since Peter is the 
chief of the Apostles, the head of the Church, and the Vicar 
of Christ, the risen Lord has by His appearance to Peter 
given to that Apostle’s witness an authoritative, a divinely 
dogmatic character, for what Peter teaches and bears witness 
to has a greater right and a higher significance than what 
another Apostle, or any of the prominent Faithful of the 
early Church, teaches and bears witness to. 

The second group of witnesses to the Resurrection includes 
the apostolic college. If Peter is the foundation-stone, on 
which the Church of Christ is built and rests, the Apostles 
are the pillars which hold up the fabric. In the witness 
which they bear to the Resurrection, we have the witness of 
the teaching Church, the witness and the teaching which unite 
the Bishops of the whole world with their Head, the Apostle- 
Prince Peter, the Roman Pontiff. 

Finally, the third group includes the vast number of the 
Faithful, be they priests, deacons, or of whatever grade of 
Order, and also the laity. It is that appearance of the Lord 
to which the Apostle refers in the words: “Then He was seen 
by more than five hundred brethren at once, of whom many 
remain until this present, and some are fallen asleep.” 
Evidently in this so numerous a company is set before us at 
least the greater part of the infant Church. 

-And so we possess, in the appearances of the risen Saviour 
here recorded: 1. The special witness of the Apostle-Prince 
Peter, the Apostle of the world and of the Roman Church ; 
2. The special witness of the Apostle James, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem and Apostle of the Jews; 3. The special witness of 
the Apostle-Prince Paul, the Apostle of the Greeks; 4. The 
common witness of the sacred apostolic college; and finally, 
5. The common witness of many disciples and believers. 
Through the subsequent history of the holy Church, then, 
we possess in Scripture and Tradition the witness of the 
whole of Christendom, the witness of God and the Church to 
the Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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Now to gather into one sentence the content of our 
Epistle : The holy Apostle Paul meets the Corinthians and all 
adversaries of the mysteries of our holy Religion by the 
assertion of these mysteries, and their attestation from the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament, from their 
fulfilment in the New Testament, from the personal testi- 
monies of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, from the eye- and 
ear-witnesses of the divine facts of the Gospel, and from the 
testimony of the consciousness of all the Faithful. Is not 
that beautiful? Is it not overwhelming? Must we not call 
our St Paul truly a mighty power in the kingdom of grace? 

The Scholar—\ thank you, good Master, for this act of 
homage to the great Apostle-Prince, who has always kindled 
my heart with holy delight, with increased love to Christ. 

The Master—And how noble he appears in the moving 
and beautiful words with which the Epistle ends: “ And last 
of all He was seen also by me, as by one born out of due 
time. For I am the least of the Apostles, who am not worthy 
to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God; but by the grace of God I am what I am, and His 
grace in me hath not been void.” A more beautiful expres- 
sion of humility, gratitude, and grace, it would be hard to find - 
than what the great Apostle has thus expressed. He calls 
himself “one born out of due time”—adortivus ; he uses no 
fine phrases; what he says, that he is in very truth in his 
eyes and in his heart. Therefore the Fathers have enquired 
what were the circumstances to which he refers when he 
defines himself as “one born out of due time.” St Ambrose 
and St Chrysostom say that he denotes himself an untimely 
birth, because he was born to Christ and received his apostol- 
ate “out of the time”—z.e., after the Lord’s Ascension. St 
Anselm would have it that the Apostle calls himself “one 
born out of due time,” because through Divine power he was 
cast down to the ground and with vehement struggle born 
again, as untimely births are thrust forth violently, as it were 
preternaturally. Untimely births usually come into the 
world half dead, and blind. So Paul at his conversion was 
thrown down and struck with blindness. Some think that he 
calls himself “ one born out of due time,” because he was sent, 
not to his brethren of the same race, the Jews, but to the 
heathen. 

Whichever of the explanations I have mentioned one may 
accept, whether one or all, so much is certain, that the 
Apostle, by his estimation of himself as “one born out of due 
time ” made an unwonted act of humility, an act correspond- 
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ing to his own unwonted greatness. He continues: “For I 
am the least of the Apostles, who am not worthy to be called 
an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” “It is 
truly a great and uncommon humility,” says St Bernard 
(Serm. 13 2% Canz.) “if thou doest a great thing, and thinkest 
nothing of thyself in consequence, and if thy sanctity is 
obvious to all others, but hidden from thyself alone. If thou 
seemest admirable to others, but contemptible to thyself, I 
hold this to be more admirable than the virtues themselves 
which thou possessest. Then thou art in truth a loyal 
servant, if thou keepest nothing for thyself, but doest all for 
thy Lord’s honour, by the thought of which thou art 
animated.” To such aservant the Lord’s words apply : “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant: because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will place thee over many things.” 

If the Apostle Paul on the one hand humbles himself to 
describe himself as “one born out of due time,” ze., to his 
utter self-abasement, on the other hand he grants the mighty 
things that God has wrought in him and through him, not 
making light of them, but, regarding them with deep rever- 
ence and gratitude, he says: “ But by the grace of God I am 
what I am, and His grace in me hath not been void.” St 
Jerome (ad Paulinum) very beautifully observes with refer- 
ence to this: “A suddenly glowing fire overcomes a long 
continued cold and tepidity. Paul, from a persecutor changed 
into an Apostle, was in the succession of the Apostles the 
last, but in merits the first, for he laboured and suffered more 
than all the rest.” Paul does not say it, but the Church says 


that by the grace of Christ from a great sinner he became 


one of the greatest of the Saints, and that he became this 
through the loyalty and constant effort with which he co- 
operated with God’s grace. To this are owing the many 
external graces and gifts which were his in addition to sancti- 
fying grace; the marvellous equipment with the science of 
salvation, the vocation to the apostolate, the rapture into the 
third heaven, the gift of miracles, the results of his missionary 
work, the countless sufferings and sacrifices of his love to 
Christ—truly, in this Apostle the grace of God has not been 
void! “Know,” St Chrysostom enjoins us, “ how the Apostle 
Paul, because he conceals his prerogatives and only discloses 
his sins, is called the greatest of all. Following his example, 
let us too bring to the light and openly confess our sins, but 
be silent as to the good that we have done. But if the time 
comes when we must speak of it, then let us confess it with 
modesty, and ascribe it to God’s grace. So did the Apostle 
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Paul: he unveiled and openly set forth his earlier life (his 
life of sin), but that which followed (his merits) he ascribed to 
grace, and so in all ways recognised the favour and grace of 
his God, which saved him when he was a Saul, and after 
saving him made him a Paul. No one, then, who lives in sin, 
must therefore despair, and no one who lives virtuously must 
boast himself in consequence, but must practise holy fear and 
caution, while the other must be brave and serene; for he who 
is idle and inert cannot persevere in virtue, and he who is 
zealous and circumspect will be strong to escape sin. For 
both, King David is an example that warns and instructs. 
When David was somewhat indolent, he fell grievously, and 
when he was contrite he regained his former height of virtue. 
... All this let us ponder, commit our life calmly and con- 
fidently to God’s hands, co-operate loyally and perseveringly 
with His grace, that we may spend this present life in joyful 
hope, and obtain the good things to come—through the mercy 
and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, dominion, and honour, 
now and for ever. Amen.” 
The Scholar—Deo gratias. 
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EPISTLE, 2 Corinthians iii, 4-9.—“ Brethren, such confidence we have 
through Christ towards God. Not that we are sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, as of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is from 
God. Who also hath made us fit ministers of the New Testament, 
not in the letter, but in the spirit : for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
quickeneth. Now if the ministration of death, engraven with letters 
upon stones, was glorious, so that the children of Israel could not 
steadfastly behold the face of Moses, for the glory of his countenance, 
which is made void: how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be 
rather in glory? For if the ministration of condemnation be glory, 
much more the ministration of justice aboundeth in glory.” 


The Scholar—lIt seems to me, good Master, as if our last 

few Epistles treat almost always of but one subject in various 
ways. 
; "The Master—This “one subject” of the Apostle is pre- 
cisely what is needed to apply the one, eternal, divine truth 
to the differing needs of those to whom the Epistles are 
addressed. These differences are the cause of the variations 
in the Apostle’s treatment of his subject; and, again, these 
variations are the very means of our obtaining the splendid 
dogmatic lessons of St Paul in their multiplicity and their 
richness. The words of to-day’s Epistle are again addressed 
to the so-called Jewish Christians among the Corinthians. 

The Scholar.—Since these Jewish Christians were always 
in danger of falling back to Judaism, or at least of bringing 
over to Christianity remnants of the Old Testament system ! 

The Master.—\n the first place, it is part of man’s nature 
—not his nature in a state of health, but as corrupted by 
sin—to avoid what is commanded and to incline to what is 
forbidden: Wiztimur in vetitum, cupimusque semper negatum 
—‘“ We strive for what is forbidden, and ever long for what is 
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denied us.” This destructive principle first found its fulfilment 
in Paradise, for in the moment that our first parents turned 
away from God and listened to the serpent, their mind was 
corrupted, and they strove after the forbidden fruit, while all 
Paradise was standing open for their delight and offered 
itself to their enjoyment. So is it to this very day, and under 
this law of corrupt nature these Jewish Christians lay, whence 
it is evident that although they had entered into the full light 
of Christianity, they were yet always looking back towards 
the twilight of the Old Covenant. 

In the second place, another principle applies here, which 
runs: Principits obsta, sero medicina paratur; cum mala 
per longas convaluere moras—* Resist the beginnings, for 
the remedy comes too late, when the evil has become strong 
through long delay.” In other words: The poison or the 
weed which has once sunk into the soil of the heart, grows 
and increases in strength the longer it remains there, until in 
the end it has become a habit, which can only be overcome 
and exterminated with difficulty and by great efforts. This 
poison, and this weed, was in the heart of the Jewish Christians 
that disloyalty, that weakness of faith, in fine that hardness of 
heart, with which the Jews at all times, under the patriarchs 
and prophets, under Mcses and Aaron, under David and the 
kings, strove against the commandments of God, until in the 
end, at the time of Christ’s coming, the hard-heartedness of 
the nation, which had become proverbial, attained its highest 
point. But evils, which are so deeply rooted, and become 
strong through long habit, are extirpated only slowly and 
with much struggle; and this explains the “Judaising” of 
the Jewish converts. 

Finally, the principle Corruptio optimit pessima—<The 
corruption of the best is the worst corruption”—applies in 
this case. The Jews were the elect people—they possessed 
the truth and the divine revelation—they lived under 
immediate divine guidance and heavenly protection—in the 
breast of this people lay the promises of the Redeemer—if 
they but remained true to their faith, they held the keys of 
heaven in their hands. In proportion to the greatness of 
their happiness, glory, and blessing, must be the misery, 
shame, and malediction, if they were untrue, if they fell 
away from their high destiny, and sold their election; of 
both truths history supplies the proof: We possess the most 
sublime examples of moral greatness and sanctity in the 
holy patriarchs and prophets, in the Apostles and the 
believers in our Lord, and more than all in that exalted 
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Lady, who stands high above all, the all-blessed Virgin 
Mary —all these shining stars in. the firmament of the 
Old Testament were Jews, children of Abraham, members 
of God’s elect people; while we have miserable examples 
of the contrary, of disloyalty, of corruption, of rejection of 
grace, in those impious Jews, who continually fell away 
more and more from God the Lord, committed idolatry 
and other crimes, stoned the prophets, and murdered those 
whom God sent to them, and in fine sank down to the level 
of a traitor—Judas—and into the mire of those Pharisees, 
teachers of the law, and priests, who crucified Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. Corruptio optimi pessima—“The corrup- 
tion of the best is the worst corruption.” It is only too 
conceivable, that a people, in whose heart lay, on the one 
hand the germs and the possibilities of so high an election, 
and on the other of such deep ruin, could be transferred from 
one extreme to the other with difficulty, yes, with very great 
difficulty, and that it would be long before the last fibres 
were torn from the heart of a people so highly gifted and 
with so high a vocation. And this explains, in the third 
place, the longing eyes which the Jewish Christians still cast 
on the Old Covenant. 

The Scholar—Good Master, it seems to me, that what 
you have said it is possible to apply with terrible seriousness. 
I know that in our time, and in all Christian times, the worst 
and the hardest to convert are those, who have been highest 
and most privileged in the grace of God and in their vocation 
—priests, Religious, Catholics—and with terrible earnestness 
the Apostle’s words strike upon my soul: “He that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall.” 

The Master—Thanks be to God for the knowledge which 
he has granted you. 


II 


The Master—In order to warn the Corinthians, and to 
protect them against Judaising intrigues, the Apostle lays 
down, ever more and more emphatically, the great distinction 
between the Old and New Testament, and between, therefore, 
the dignity of an Apostle of Christ’s Church and that of a 
priest of the old Law. The dignity of an Apostle of the New 
Testament, and his exalted position, the Apostle Paul con- 
trasts with the ministers of the Old Covenant, in the emphatic 
words: “God hath made us fit ministers of the New Testa- 
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ment, not in the letter, but in the spirit : for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit quickeneth.” The Old Testament had but set 
before the people the letter that brings death, and this only 
engraved on tables of stone—but the New Testament and its 
Apostles proclaim the life-giving word of the Spirit, and 
inscribe it not upon tables of stone, but in “fleshy tables of 
the heart,” even in the souls of the Faithful. The Old Testa- 
ment says: “Thou shalt not kill.” That is the letter. But 
how does this help, if the heart is full of enmity and resent- 
ment? Enmity and resentment must away! That is the 
spirit. This, then,the New Testament teaches, Christ says: 
“ Whosoever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of 
the judgment.” 

The Old Testament says: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” That is the letter. But how can it prevail with 
him in whose heart are adulterous desires? These desires 
must away! That is the spirit. This, then, the New Testa- 
ment teaches. Christ says: “ Whosoever shall look on a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery with 
her in his heart.” 

The Old Testament ordains circumcision. But of what 
use is circumcision, if the law is not observed? Therefore 
the New Testament says: “Circumcise your hearts, for in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision: but faith that worketh by charity.” That is the 
spirit. 

The Old Testament says: “Thou shalt keep holy the 
Sabbath day ; thou shalt rest and do no work on it, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy ox, nor thy ass, nor any of thy beasts, nor the 
stranger that is within thy gates.” That is the letter. But 
could God be served with mere rest, if the soul did not at the 
same time occupy herself with higher things? The Old 
Testament, then, proclaims the letter, the New Testament 
the spirit, the minister of the Old Testament was a preacher 
of the letter, the minister of the New is a preacher of the 
spirit. 

Lhe Scholar—From what you have said I thoroughly 
understand the meaning of the Apostle’s words : “Who hath 
made us fit ministers of the New Testament, not in the letter, 
but in the spirit.” But I find more difficulty in understanding 
what immediately follows: “For the letter killeth, but the 
spirit quickeneth.” Had the Apostle only said: “The letter 
of the old Law, viz., the mere observance of it, cannot of 
itself confer life, ze, our redemption, but must await this from 
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the new Law—from Christ,” I could understand such a 
statement; but that he should not only say: “The letter of 
the old Law cannot of itself give us redemption,” but, ex- 
pressly, “ The letter killeth,” I do not understand, 

The Master —Listen, then. You can 

1. Take the Apostle’s words : “The letter killeth,” 
without hesitation, as an emphatic expression which really 
signifies : The letter leaves us in death, it cannot impart life. 

2. There are in the old Law many ordinances, the trans- 
gression of which is punished with death, and in which are 
fulfilled the Apostle’s words: If there had been no law, they 
would have had no sin in committing these acts, by which, 
after the promulgation of the law, they incurred the penalty 
of death ; so it is literally true that “the letter” of the Law 
(on account of its transgression) “ killeth.” 

3. St Augustine (de Doctr. Christ. iii. 4) explains the 
expression “ttera occidit in the sense, that the Scripture, if 
one only takes the letter, and does not at the same time 
understand its spiritual signification, leads to errors and 
heresies, as was the case with the Jews and heretics. The 
same thing may happen, if one understands verbally and 
literally what is said symbolically and figuratively in Holy 
Scripture. The same holds good of the figures and types of 
the Old Testament. This last fact has a very special applica- 
tion to the tendencies and desires of the Judaising sects at 
Corinth, which were always anxious to transfer the Jewish 
ceremonial, and the precepts of the Jewish Law, to Chris- 
tianity, and to subject the new converts to the obligation of 
their observance. If a Christian accepts this obligation, he 
denies his Faith and the obedience he owes to the Church, 
commits grievous sin, is an apostate, and falls into spiritual 
death. 

4. St Augustine remarks very beautifully (de Spzrzt. et 
itt. iv.): The letter, both with regard to the New Testament 
as well as the Old, “killeth,” if it is separated from the spirit ; 
but here the expression : “The letter killeth” is applied to 
the Old Testament only, because Moses only imparted the 
letter of the Law, but Christ the letter together with the 
spirit. From this St Augustine draws the conclusion, that 
one cannot observe the Law with his natural strength alone, 
but needs the grace of Christ to enable him to do this. 

5. “The letter killeth,’ for it is precisely the Law and 
commandment which stimulate the evil nature of man to sin. 
“But the spirit quickeneth.” That by the “spirit” is not 
meant merely the right interpretation and understanding of 
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what lies beneath the letter, follows from the fact that not 
even the complete and wholly right understanding of the 
Scriptures can give redemption and life, if the “ Spirit” is not 
also present—namely, the Holy Spirit, Who is therefore 
named the “ Life-Giver.” He it is Who infuses into the soul 
the ‘supernatural life of grace and charity—He it is Who 
impels and strengthens the soul to the practice of virtue, and 
the fulfilment of the Law of God—He it is Who leads the 
true and pious observer of the Law to eternal life. This 
Spirit the Apostles, by Christ’s commission, proclaimed and 
conveyed to His newly founded Church—this Spirit still lives 
in the Church, speaks and acts through the successors of the 
Apostles, and through the Vicar of Christ in Rome. 

The great distinction between “the letter that killeth” of 
the old, and “the Spirit that quickeneth” of the new Law, 
is completely expressed by the Apostle’s observation, that 
the old Law was inscribed upon “ Tables of stone,” the new 
on “fleshy Tables of the heart,” or, as we might say, on 
living souls. The old Law was written with an iron style, 
the new with the finger of the Holy Ghost. The Old 
Testament set forth the commandments as the Law of a 
terrible God, to be heard and read by the people, like a 
guide who points out the way, but then leaves the wanderer 
to himself. It pronounces its rigid: “Thou shalt,” without 
giving strength and will to obey and to fulfil the command. 
It enlightens, but effects nothing, in order that man (dis- 
obedient as he was, and still remained) should be conscious 
of his guilt. The minister of the Old Covenant was, then, a 
man who held before the eyes of the people the tables of 
stone on which the Law was inscribed, and finally brought 
him to the consciousness of his sin, but did not thereby 
redeem him from sin itself. It is otherwise with the New 
Testament. If the minister of the Gospel proclaims the law 
of charity, of humility, of renunciation of self and the world, 
he preaches no cold precept, but points to God and His 
eternal preventing charity, and to the Son of God, His 
limitless Self-emptying, His Life, Passion, and Death. That 
goes to man’s heart, makes him ashamed, encourages, 
strengthens, and consoles him. It is no commandment 
inscribed upon stone, but an example that lays hold upon the 
heart, warms it, and urges it to imitation. Yet that is not 
enough. If the minister of the Gospel preaches its truths 
and its demands, it is not merely the word, by which he 
penetrates men’s hearts, it is at the same time the Holy 
Ghost, Who, while the preacher speaks the word, interprets it 
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to the hearer’s spirit, and powerfully introduces it into his 
soul. The enlightening and warmth-giving grace of the 
Holy Ghost writes the living word upon men’s hearts. And 
thus the minister of the New Covenant is, beyond question, 
a minister of the Law that is written not upon stone, but in 
living power upon the hearts of men. 


III 


The Scholay—F¥rom what you have said, the pre-eminence 
of the Gospel over the Law of the Old Covenant is beyond all 
doubt established, and consequently the exaltation of the 
minister of the Gospel over the minister of the Synagogue. 
But I have the impression, as if the Old Covenant and its 
Law, as presented by your exposition, is put somewhat too 
much into the shade. 

The Master—The Old Covenant is not only put into the 
shade by the light of the New Covenant, but it is drawn into 
this light, and through this light is itself illuminated; and 
that is its very destiny. But when the Jews would not enter 
into the light of the New Covenant, but remained obstinately 
in the Old, or turned back again to it, they undoubtedly fell 
into darkness, and that a darkness more dense than before, 
because then the Old Covenant no longer bore within itself 
the light of revelation, prophecy, and type. Then one is 
bound to say that the Apostle Paul does not so much not 
relegate the Old Law into darkness, as that he indeed brings 
it forth from thence, that he measures its splendour and its 
dignity by the unquestionably higher splendour and dignity 
of the New Covenant, when he says: “ Now if the ministra- 
tion of death, engraven with letters upon stones, was glorious, 
so that the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the 
face of Moses, for the glory of his countenance; which is 
made void: how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be 
rather in glory? For if the ministration of condemnation 
be glory, much more the ministration of justice aboundeth 
in glory.” In spite of the immense difference between the 
Old and the New Covenant, the first is yet something good 
and gracious, an ordinance of God, an ante-chamber which 
must lead into the sanctuary of the New Covenant. Therefore, 
too, the ministers of the Old Covenant were endowed with 
splendour and dignity, as those who bore and proclaimed the 
Divine promises. Amid terrible tokens of the Divine 
Majesty, amid thunder, lightning, and earthquake, the Law 
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of God was given at Mount Sinai; the face of Moses shone 
gloriously when he had spoken with God, so that Aaron 
and the children of Israel might fear to approach him, and 
so that Moses was forced to cover his face when he came 
from before the Lord and spoke to the people. All this tells 
us that a glory dwelt in the Old Covenant, which lifted it 
above all phenomena, and above all merely human and natural 
contrivances, of its time. St Augustine therefore explains 
this eminence by the brief allusion, “ that in the Old Covenant 
the New lay hidden, while in the New the Old lies open.” 
The Apostle’s question: “ How shall not the ministration of 
the Spirit be rather in glory ?” the holy Fathers answer by 
a reference to the phenomena of Pentecost as contrasted with 
these terrible phenomena at Sinai. How should not the | 
ministration of the Spirit and of justice, z.e., the proclamation 
and spread of the Gospel which brings spirit and life, be 
more glorious? This glory of the New Law was made 
known in the mighty storm-wind of the Holy Ghost, in the 
tongues of fire, and in the varied languages, wherewith the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost glorified the Apostles, the preachers of 
the Gospel. This splendour and this glory passed from the 
Apostles to their successors. Corresponding, nevertheless, 
to its interior and spiritual character, this splendour is by 
preference interior and spiritual, which only at times manifests 
itself exteriorly, when the glory of God and the need of the 
Church so require, as was frequently the case in the infant — 
Church in the form of those special gifts of grace (charismata). 
In the meanwhile the favoured soul is yet concealed beneath 
the veil of the mortal body: “ We are now the Sons of God ; 
and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know, 
that when He shall appear, we shall be like to Him.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, might one not also venture 
to consider many of the ceremonies and public functions of 
our holy Church as proclamations of the glory of our King 
of the New Covenant, our Lord Jesus Christ, which to merely 
human intellect and to sensual eyes appear nothing but 
earthly splendour and pomp, as, eg., the public festivals and 
solemnities of the Church, the attire and the state of the 
ministers of our holy Religion, the priests, and especially the 
bishops? How sublime, how solemn is, eg., a first Mass, an 
Ordination of priests, a Corpus Christi procession, a First 
Communion of children, the administration of holy Confirma- 
tion, the consecration of a Church? 

The Master.—Since you make so happy and sensible an 
application of the Apostle’s words to our holy Church, I will 
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complete your thought, that I may add the most sublime, 
the most glorious, and the noblest picture of all to the 
beautiful pictures of the glory of Christ’s Kingdom which you 
quoted: the picture of the Supreme Pontificate of Holy 
Church, the Apostolic See of Rome. The three last ponti- 
ficates are sufficient for me to paint in brief outline the 
sublimity and glory of the Covenant of the New Testament, 
and the splendour with which God endows the ministers of 
this Covenant. 

We had a Pius IX.; he was the great prisoner of the 
Vatican—the fugitive of Gaeta—the cross-bearer on the 
throne of Peter—the great hero and defender of the rights of 
the Apostolic See—the conqueror of errors and proclaimer of 
eternal truths—the champion of the glories of Mary, and the 
upholder of the infallible teaching office of our holy Church 
and of the Apostolic See; he sank into the grave without 
living to see the compensating victory and triumph of holy 
Church, and yet he was one of the greatest Popes that have 
sat on the Apostolic chair, the most popular man of his time, 
hated and persecuted by some, beloved and extolled almost 
to excess by others; there was no family in the whole 
Christian world, in the hearts of whom the name “ Pius” did 
not live, and the sound of this name that shook the world 
went far beyond these limits; one had time to learn to know 
him and to value him, for far beyond the years of Peter lived 
his successor in his sacred office and authority, the great 
Pope Pius IX. Who, men asked, will be the heir of this name 
and this kingdom? Who, in his place, will sustain—not to 
speak of continuing or even increasing—the lustre and the 
glory which God the Lord bestowed on His Church through 
His servant Pius IX.? And behold! Pius IX. is gathered to 
his fathers, and a new “light”—J/umen de coelo—streams 
down from heaven; it is Pope Leo XIII., of most glorious 
and happy memory! For five and twenty years streamed 
forth over the world the clear, soft light of his sublime spirit, 
illumined by the Holy Spirit of God, proclaiming the truth 
and overthrowing error in the very dust. He is the astonish- 
ment of all; the princes and kings of the earth bring him 
their homage, and the nations throng to the throne of the 
king most destitute of power and yet mightiest of all, who is 
imprisoned within the walls of his palace, and yet rules the 
spirits and hearts of men throughout the whole world. Do you 
think it was the man Mastai-Ferretti, and the man Pecci, 
who filled the world with such lustre and such glory? No, 
indeed ; it was the holders of the highest power and dignity 
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upon earth—it was the supreme servants in the kingdom of 
the New Covenant—it was the Vicars of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Lec XIII., too, the latest Moses of the 
New Covenant, sank into the grave; great and glorious his 
life had been—almost greater and more glorious was his 
death. He left holy Church clothed with a spiritual splendour 
and reputation, which perhaps she had never before possessed. 
His sublime spirit withdraws, the “light from heaven” returns 
home from whence it came, without leaving the Church on 
earth; and already there comes a new star into the Church’s © 
firmament, to shine upon the Apostolic Chair. From the 
lowliness which, in his humility, he looks upon as his glory 
and his honour, rises Pius X., and we dare to hope, with sure 
confidence, that he will hold the inheritance of his fathers not 
only undiminished, but will surround it with a new splendour 
and glory, which let us implore from God on behalf of our 
beloved Holy Father, Pope Pius X. 

The Scholay.—O how truly has the great Apostle Paul 
spoken of the glory of the New Covenant, and of the 
“ministration of the Spirit,” and what a joy it is to be a 
minister of that New Covenant, and to have received that 
“ministration of the Spirit” in Christ's Kingdom! Truly 
must I say with the Psalmist: “I have chosen to be an abject 
in the house of my God, rather than to dwell in the taber- 
nacles of sinners” (1xxxiii. 11). 

The Master—Deo grattas. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENEECOSE 


EPISTLE, Galatians iii, 16-22.—“ Brethren, to Abraham were the pro- 
mises made, and to his seed. He saith not, And to his seeds, as of 
many ; but as of one, And to thy Seed, which is Christ. Now this I 
say, that the testament which was confirmed by God, the law which 
was made after four hundred and thirty years doth not disannul, to 
make the promise of no effect. For if the inheritance be of the law. 
it is no more of promise. But God gave it to Abraham by promise, 
Why, then, was the law? It was set because of transgressions, until 
the Seed should come, to Whom He made the promise: being 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator. Now a mediator is 
not of one: but God is one. Was the law, then, against the promises 
of God? God forbid. For if there had been a law given which 
could give life, verily justice should have been by the law. But the 
scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by the faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” 


The Scholar.—To-day’s Epistle gives the impression of 
being the immediate preface to the Epistle of last Sunday. 
But that was taken from the Epistle to the Corinthians, while 
this is from that to the Galatians. 

The Mastey—The dangers are precisely the same, of 
which the Apostle Paul warns, there the Corinthians and 
here the Galatians: the dangers arising from the Judaising 
sects, which demanded that those who came over from 
Judaism to Christianity should be bound by the obligations 
of the Mosaic law. In opposition to this error the Apostle 
continually lays stress upon the truth that not obedience to 
the law of the Old Testament, but believing apprehension of 
our salvation in Christ, effects man’s redemption and justifica- 
tion—that therefore the Mosaic law is not only no more bind- 
ing upon the Christian, but that he is absolutely forbidden to 
turn back to that law, since this would be an avowal that 
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salvation and redemption spring not from Christ’s promise 
and from faith in Him, but from observance of the Old 
Testament Law. Besides, it should also be here observed, 
we have to thank the heresies of the Judaising sects, that is 
to say their opposition and refutation by the Apostle Paul, 
for the most splendid and deep-reaching discussions as to the 
distinction between promise and law in the Old Testament. 
I am reminded here of the utterance of a professor of theology, 
according to which the Apostle “has won for himself immortal 
merit” by these discussions upon the doctrine of justification. 
At the same time, St Paul’s Epistles are no mere lecture- 
room achievements of professorial science, but expositions, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, of the truths of revelation. But 
now to the matter in hand. 

The distinction between promise and law St Paul explains 
with a clearness, precision, and brevity, which leave nothing 
to be desired. “To Abraham were the promises made, and 
to his seed »—and Who is to be understood by this “Seed” 
the Apostle tells us in the words: “Which is Christ.” 
Christ, then, Who is a descendant of Abraham, has the 
promise that in Him and through Him all kindreds of the 
earth shall be blessed. All these are one seed of Abraham, 
are the true “children of Abraham,” not according to the 
flesh, but according to the spirit, are heirs of the promised 
blessing through faith in the Messias, that faith through which 
Abraham himself, and the fathers of the Old Covenant, were 
justified. This “dogma” the Apostle Paul has laid down 
with still greater fulness in the Epistle to the Romans, where 
we read (chap. iv. 1 ff.): “What shall we say then that 
Abraham hath found, who is our father according to the 
flesh? For if Abraham were justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory, but not before God. For what saith the 
Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was reputed to 
him unto justice... . For we say that unto Abraham faith 
was reputed to justice. How was it then reputed? When 
he was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision? Not in 
circumcision, but in uncircumcision. And he received the 
sign of circumcision, a seal of the justice of the faith which 
he had being uncircumcised : that he might be the father of 
all them that believe being uncircumcised, that unto them 
also it may be reputed to justice; and might be the father of 
circumcision, not to them only that are of the circumcision, 
but to them also that follow the steps of the faith that is in 
the uncircumcision of our father Abraham. For not through 
the law was the promise to Abraham, or to his seed, that he 
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should be heir of the world ; but through the justice of faith.” 
And in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 2 ff.) the Apostle says, 
with an apostolic certainty and precision, which is only to 
be found in a St Paul: “ By faith the ancients obtained a 
testimony. By faith we understand that the world was 
framed by the word of God. ... By faith Abel offered to 
God a sacrifice exceeding that of Cain, by which he obtained 
a testimony that he was just, God giving testimony to his 
gifts. ... By faith Henoch was translated, that he should 
not see death. ... By faith Noe having received an answer 
concerning those things which as yet were not seen, moved 
with fear, framed the ark for the saving of his house. .. . By 
faith he that is called Abraham obeyed, to go out into a 
place which he was to receive for an inheritance: and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. By faith he abode 
in the land, dwelling in cottages, with Isaac and Jacob, the 
co-heirs of the same promise. . . . By faith Sara also herself, 
being barren, received strength to conceive seed, even past 
the time of age: because she believed that He was faithful 
Who had promised. For which cause there sprung even 
from one (and him as good as dead) as the stars of heaven in 
multitude, and as the sand which is by the sea-shore, 
innumerable. All these died according to faith, not having 
received the promises, but beholding them afar off, and 
saluting them, and confessing that they are pilgrims and 
strangers on the earth. ... By faith Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered Isaac; and he that had received the promises 
offered up his only-begotten son. . . . By faith also of things 
to come, Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau. By faith Jacob 
dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph... . By faith 
Joseph, when he was dying, made mention of the going out 
of the children of Israel; and gave commandment concerning 
his bones. By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three 
months by his parents. ... By faith Moses, when he was 
grown up, denied himself to be the son of Pharao’s daughter ; 
rather choosing to be afflicted with the people of God, than 
to have the pleasure of sin for a time. ... By faith he left 
Egypt, not fearing the fierceness of the king. ... By faith 
he celebrated the pasch, and the shedding of the blood; that 
he, who destroyed the first-born, might not touch them. By 
faith they passed through the Red Sea, as by dry land... . 
By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, by the going round 
them seven days. ... And what shall I yet say? For the 
time would fail me to tell of Gedeon, Barac, Samson, Jephthe, 
David, Samuel, and the prophets: who by faith conquered 
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kingdoms, wrought justice, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, recovered strength from weakness, became 
valiant in battle, put to flight the armies of foreigners... . 
And all these being approved by the testimony of faith, 
received not the promise, God providing some better thing 
for us, that they should not be perfected without us... . 
[Let us then look] on Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
faith, Who having joy set before Him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and now sitteth on the right hand of 
the throne of God.” 

The Scholar.—\ comprehend what power, in the person of 
the Apostle Paul, opposed the heretics and their discussions, 
at Corinth, in Rome, in Galatia, and everywhere. With what 
hammer-strokes, with what ponderous weight, his arguments 
must have fallen on those teachers of error, who attached 
themselves to the Old Testament Law, and demanded of the 
new converts from paganism, that they should still receive 
circumcision, and observe the Jewish Law. With what 
clearness, with what knowledge of history, with what dogmatic 
firmness—if I may so express myself—the Apostle shows 
these Jewish Christians how the life of their fathers from the 
best times, and in the hoariest antiquity, was purely a life of 
faith in God’s promises, and how all the holy fathers of the 
Old Covenant, the patriarchs and prophets, became true 
children of Abraham, and obtained salvation in Jesus Christ, 
the promised Messias, not through circumcision, not through 
the Mosaic Law, but through faith and trust in these 
promises; the demonstration the Apostle presents is so 
convincing, so victoriously invincible, that it really makes 
one fear how he will repel the objection which is quite sure 
to be made to him: If it is faith in the promise, that gives 
salvation, and not the Law, for what purpose does the Law 
exist? Do not both promise and law come from the same 
God? Then how can one and the same God contradict 
Himself, so that faith in the promise should confer life, but 
the observance of the Law bring death ? 


Il 


The Master—The holy Apostle Paul could meet this 
objection at least as easily as he could meet those who made- 
it. He gives his answer to it in his words: “ Now this I say, 
that the testament which was confirmed by God, the law 
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doth not disannul, to make the promise of no effect. For 
if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise. 
But God gave it to Abraham by promise. Why, then, was 
the law? It was set because of transgressions, until the Seed 
should come, to Whom He made the promise. . . . Was the 
law, then, against the promises of God? God forbid. For 
if there had been a law given which could give life, verily 
justice should have been by the law. But the scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by the faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe.” 

The Scholar—tThis discourse is obscure to my mind, and 
I am far from understanding it. 

The Master—We will then try to make it clear. The 
whole difficulty of our passage is confined to the question: 
If salvation depends upon God’s promise, to what purpose is 
the Law, which neither fulfils nor completes the promise? 
The Apostle answers this question in a manner quite 
unwontedly brief, in the words: “It was set because of 
transgressions”—to punish them, and to hinder further 
transgressions. That was God’s immediate end in giving 
the Law. God had, as St Augustine observes, at the same 
time the purpose of bringing to the conscience of the chosen 
people their sinfulness and corruption. The Law should 
be a mirror to the people, in which they should learn to 
see and know themselves and their own wickedness, be 
led by this contemplation to repentance and conversion, 
and be filled with longing for redemption and for the 
Redeemer. Therefore the Apostle says: “The law was 


set because of transgressions, until the Seed should come, 


to Whom He made the promise” —ze., until the Messias 
should be born. The Law, then, stands between the pro- 
mise and its fulfilment, its task is to make the people 
capable of receiving the promise. It was, as the Apostle 
says elsewhere, the “pedagogue” of the chosen people, 
and fulfilled its task in the following way: The Law, before 
all else, taught men to know their sins, and to fear the con- 
sequent punishment entailed on them. That was the first 
result. The Law ordained sin-offerings for sin, and thereby 
awoke and maintained the consciousness of sin. That was 
the second. But the Law not only taught men to know sin 
but also what was good, and severely insisted on faith in the 
One God, the Creator and Lord of the world, the Liberator 
of the people from the Egyptian bondage and their Bene- 
factor, and laid upon them the urgent obligation to charity, 
gratitude, and obedience, At the same time it taught the 
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equality of all members of the chosen race, the sanctity of 
marriage, of property, of the body and of human life, and 
what duties each man had towards his neighbour. That was 
the third consequence. With that, that all this might not 
_ merely be known, but also put in practice, the Law ordained 
an elaborate Divine worship, in order to express therein 
man’s indebtedness to God, and to offer Him fitting homage. 
At the same time the Law furnished civil regulations, by 
which individual right was protected, and the common life of 
the people administered. This was the fourth. But now 
everything which the Law prescribed must be brought 
practically into execution, and become more and more part of 
the people’s life. To this end God guided, warned, punished, 
chastened His people for centuries, until at last they were 
cured of their proneness to idolatry, confirmed in the faith of 
God the Lord, advanced in the knowledge of good and 
evil, of their sinfulness and liability to punishment, at 
the same time made conscious of their moral weakness, 
oppressed with suffering, and therefore filled with longing 
for that blessing, and the coming of that Redeemer, pro- 
mised to Abraham. That was the fifth fruit of the Law. 
Now appeared the Promised One, the Messias, Christ. 
Therefore the Law was the nation’s preparation or educa- 
tion for receiving the Messias, consequently a part of the 
unfolding of the promise from the beginning to its eternal 
fulfilment. Now after the strictness of the Law had attained 
its end, and He was manifested for Whom it had been the 
preparation, its obligation could no longer endure, and itself 
must yield to the New Covenant, which God had concluded 
through Christ, with man. The shadow must give place to 
the reality, the type to the antitype. And it is this that the 
Apostle has in view in to-day’s Epistle. 

The Scholar—Now I understand, good Master, that the 
“Law” and the “ Promise” do not contradict each other, but 
that the Law is exactly the preparation that men need in 
order rightly to receive the promise. But the expression: 
“The Scripture hath concluded all under sin,” is not yet clear 
to me. 

The Master—The Law could not give life, because it did 
not contain in itself the grace of justification, but enclosed all 
under sin, in that it declared and established with Divine 
authority that all men are sinners, and that sin is culpable 
and deserving of punishment. The Law was, then, as it 
were, the chain which held all men enclosed under sin. ’ Until 
the redemption, which was promised to Abraham through 
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faith in Christ, all men were held under the guard of the 
Law, like slaves under the lash, in the prison, and beneath 
the burden of the oppressive precepts of the Law, which 
hindered those who bore it from sins and transgressions, in 
regard to which they must be chastised and _ punished. 
Through this discipline, through this punishment, through 
these threats, men had to be educated, prepared, and filled 
with longing for the faith, the freedom, and the justice that 
are given us in Christ Jesus. 

The Scholar—There is still one passage obscure to me in 
our Epistle, which I would beg you to explain. It is those 
words of the Apostle: “[The Law was] ordained by angels 
in the hand of a mediator. Now a mediator is not of one: 
but God is one.” 

The Master-——You must clearly understand that God the 
Lord entered into a double Covenant: His Covenant with 
Abraham, and that with the chosen people at Mount Sinai. 
The Covenant which God made with Abraham, was properly 
a Covenant with Christ, as the Apostle expressly states. 
Therefore it was a Covenant which God made with Himself, 
and the fruits of which were to be imparted to all those to 
whom Christ, the Son of God, has imparted Himself, as well 
as to all those who, under the Old Testament, as true children 
of Abraham believed in Christ the Messias, Of this Cove- 
nant, then, the Apostle says: “God [the Author of this 
Covenant] is One.” This is the Covenant of promzse. The 
other Covenant is that of the Law, which was concluded at 
Sinai. Of this the Apostle says: “[The Law was] ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator.” While the first Cove- 
nant was communicated to Abraham immediately by God, in 
the form of a promise, the second Covenant at Sinai was 
concluded mediately by angels and by Moses, between God 
and His people, and was in the form of the giving of a law. 
If, now, God the Lord only spoke immediately to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, it must be understood, according to the Apostle’s 
words, and in conformity with other intimations of Holy 
Scripture, that He communicated many provisions of the 
Law to Moses through the ministry of angels. Nevertheless 
the Law was proclaimed to the people through Moses and 
those associated with him in his work. And so the second 
Covenant was established, not like the first immediately by 
God and in the form-of a promise, but mediately by Moses 
and God’s ministers and in the form of legislation. So much 
for the explanation of your “obscure passage.” 

The Scholar—I{ thank you, good Master, To-day’s 
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instruction has been almost like a theological lecture, and has 
required my close attention. I would now gladly know if 
you have not also prepared a practical application of to-day’s 
Epistle. 

The Master.—\f our instruction has seemed somewhat 
difficult and wearisome to you, this must be set down in 
great part to the deep significance of the Apostle’s letter, as 
well as to the deficiency of your strength of mind in grasping 
it. As concerns the “practical” application you speak of, 
the meaning, for the Apostle, is certainly most practical, and 
its purpose, ze. the conquest of the Judaising errors, most 
serviceable and suitable. Nevertheless, let us try to gain 
something “ practical” for ourselves. 


III 


The Master—Hold fast, my son, the truth that the Old 
Testament is throughout a type of the New. This principle 
being applied to the content of our Epistle, I would point out 
that the Apostle speaks in it; 1. Of the Covenant of promise 
to Abraham, and to his Seed, which is Christ; 2. Of the 
Covenant of the Law, which was given by the same God at 
Sinai; and 3. Of the “ordaining” of the Law through the 
mediation of angels and of Moses. To these three factors in 
man’s salvation, z.e., these Divine arrangements for his salva- 
tion, there correspond in the New Testament, in our Holy 
Church, the following three parts, or antitypes, of the Christian 
revelation. To the promise to Abraham corresponds the 
fulfilment of the promise in Christ; as faith in the Messias 
that was to come led Abraham and the children of Abraham 
to salvation, so faith in Christ, through His teaching and His 
means of grace, brings us salvation. To the ordinances of the 
Law at Sinai correspond the Ethics of the Gospel, and while 
those Old Testament ordinances were to purify, discipline, 
and prepare men for the receiving of salvation, the evangelical 
morality serves to apply to justified and redeemed man the 
salvation which is manifested in Christ, and to prepare him 
for heaven. While in place of the angels and Moses, the 
mediators, preachers, and administrators of the means of 
salvation provided by the law, there are appointed God’s 
representatives, the Pope, the bishops, the priests, as His 
i instruments for the guidance and government of His holy 
i Church. 

The Scholar—Good Master, that almost resembles 
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eee Theology,” “Moral Theology,” and “Canon 
aw.’ 

The Master—There is, in fact, no Christian morality (the 
doctrine and practice of virtue) which has not its root in 
Christian dogma (the doctrines of the Faith); and true 
dogmatic theology necessarily bears witness to Christian 
morality. But both Christian doctrine and Christian virtue 
are verified, communicated, and administered through the 
instruments which teach and rule the Church of God. Over 
against these three pillars of our holy Religion stand to-day, 
also, three basal errors and heresies. 

The first error is that of those who assert that faith in 
Christ alone saves us, and that there is no need of good 
works in order to obtain salvation. I have already said so 
much with regard to this error, that I may conveniently pass 
over it here, and will only make this observation: Just as 
reliance upon the promise made to Abraham would have 
been of no avail to the children of Israel without the observ- 
ance of the Law, so to those who rely upon faith in Christ 
and make a boast of it, nothing avails if they do not fulfil 
Christ’s commandments in their life: “Not every one that 
saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: but he that doth the will of My Father Who is in 
heaven.” 

The second error is that of those, who imagine that the 
possession of human and social virtues, a practical charity 
towards our neighbour in so far as so-called “humanity” 
dictates, an “honourable, respectable, blameless life” is 
enough for the attainment of salvation. The canon of con- 
duct—ze., the rule of life—of this kind of men runs: “It 
matters nothing what a man believes, so long as his life is 
what it ought to be.” Now to live as a man ought, obviously 
means, in the Christian sense of the words, to live according 
to the teaching, the will, and the example of Christ ; but such 
a life without faith in Christ, and without His grace, is 
unthinkable, impossible. The teachers of this second kind of 
error have for their prototype those haughty, cultured 
Pharisees, lawyers, and ministers of the Law, who boasted of 
their observance of the Law, and of their practical sanctity, 
but rejected and crucified the Lord of life, the Light of truth, 
Jesus Christ. And just as those men, who boasted of their 
loyalty to the Law, under the Old Covenant, remained sitting 
in the shadow of death, so these “right-living” and self- 
righteous men under the New Covenant will not obtain 
salvation in Christ without faith in Christ. 
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The third kind of teachers of error are those who wish to 
receive God’s revelation, His doctrine of salvation, and His 
saving grace, not through the instruments ordained by God in 
our holy Church, but from some other source. To them belong 
all heretics, and schismatics down to those latest apostates, 
whose battle-cry runs: Los von Rom—“Quit of Rome.” 
These men find their prototype in those apostate Jews who 
renounced the leader appointed them by God—Moses—and 
said to the timid Aaron: “What have we to do with this 
Moses? make us gods, like as in Egypt,” etc.; as little as 
these apostates entered into the promised land will those, 
who wickedly break away from the Rock on which the 
Church is built, enter into salvation. 

The Scholar—Good Master, your application of our 
Epistle to-day gives me the impression that the words of the 
Apostle Paul have even more significance for our own time 
than for that of the Apostle, and the Galatians to whom he 
writes. 

The Master—I have nothing to say against that, and 
will rather draw the apostolic teaching still nearer to our 
own hearts and lives. You have indeed learnt, my son, that — 
the dogmatic foundation, and the moral quintessence, of the © 
apostolic doctrine of our great St Paul is nothing else than 
this: Faith in Christ, and a life according to the principles of — 
the Gospel, in obedience to holy Church. That is therefore — 
to be our rule of life. What does it avail us to possess the 
clearest and most profound knowledge of religious truths— — 
to have a faith that could remove mountains—what does all 
this avail us if we have not lived according to this Faith, and 
are destitute of charity? “What doth it profit thee to speak 
profoundly of the Trinity, if thou dost not possess charity, 
by which alone thou canst be pleasing to the Holy Trinity?” 
(Imitatio Christz) And what could it profit us, if we 
possessed all virtues and all privileges which man can attain 
to, if we do not bear within us true faith in Christ, true love 
to Christ, the grace of Christ, and the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, and are not true children of holy Church and loyal 
adherents of the Apostolic See? 

We have a luminous type of a holy life, well-pleasing to 
God in faith and charity—a true expression of the rule of 
life here set before us, in our glorious Father St Benedict. 
St Gregory the Great says of him: “ He was filled with the 
Spirit of all just men.” And again: “This man could not 
teach otherwise than as he lived, nor live otherwise than as 
he taught.” May he be our pattern! Then we shall live 
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in faith in our Lord, and love towards our Lord. Awake, 

O Lord, in Thy Church the spirit wherewith our holy Father 

Benedict served Thee, that we, being filled with the same 

spirit, may strive to love that which he loved, and in our 

works to fulfil what he taught. Through Christ our Lord, 
The Scholar—Amen. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Galatians v. 16-24.—“ Brethren, walk in the Spirit, and you 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh : for the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; for these are contrary one to 
another ; so that you do not the things that you would. But if you 
are led by the spirit, you are not under the law. Now the works of 
the flesh are manifest; which are, fornication, uncleanness, 
immodesty, luxury, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions, 
wraths, quarrels, dissensions, sects, envies, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like; of the which I foretell you, as I have 
foretold to you, that they who do such things shall not obtain the 
kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is, charity, joy, peace, 
patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, 
continency, chastity. Against such there is no law. And they that are 
Christ’s have crucified their flesh with the vices and concupiscences.” | 


The Mastey—The Apostle Paul had urgently inculcated 
on the Galatians, that not the observance of the Law, but 
solely and exclusively faith in God’s promise, confers salvation, 
that in consequence the new converts to the Faith are free 
from the old Law, and become children of the liberty of 
Christ, and that they, if they still persisted in adhering to the 
old Law, and relied on its observance, were thus involving 
themselves in spiritual ruin, because they sought salvation, 
not by faith in God’s promise and its fulfilment, but in a 
futile, obstinate service of the Law. Nevertheless—so the 
Apostle continues—if the old Law has become obsolete, you 
are not therefore permitted to walk without restraint and 
without law; the law of grace and life has taken the place of 
the law of sin and death—instead of servants you are become 
children of God, and therefore you must henceforth no longer 
live to the flesh, but to the Spirit. 

That is the content of our Epistle to-day, and its con- 
nection with what has gone before, 
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“Brethren, walk in the Spirit, and you shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh.” That is to say: The source of your 
sensual life is lack of the Spirit; for if you possessed the 
Spirit, you could not live such a life. What are we to 
understand by “living in the Spirit”? The disposal of our 
life, our moral conduct, and all our actions, according to the 
impulse and law of the Spirit—ze., of grace and of the Holy 
Ghost, Who is infused into us, and impels us to live 
spiritually, that is, to accomplish the spiritual works of virtue, 
of prayer, faith, hope, charity, mercy, and piety. The 
Apostles and first Christian disciples received this Spirit in 
richer fulness and in mightier power on the Feast of Pentecost. 
They followed Him, co-operated most zealously with His 
grace, led an angelic life, preached Christ with ardent charity 
and holy zeal, worked, suffered, and took all pains to lead 
men to Christ and to salvation; they daily increased in this 
Spirit, and spread the Divine Flame in an ever-widening 
circle. “Ah,” cries the pious Cornelius a Lapide sorrowfully, 
“whither is that Spirit gone? Enkindle in us, O Lord, that 
Fire which Thou didst come on earth to bring, and which 
Thou willest should burn with living power!” ; 

“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; for these are contrary one to another; so that you 
do not the things that you would.” By the “ flesh” is to be 
understood the “covetousness” which, as St Augustine 
observes, has its seat not only in the inordinately desiring 
flesh, but also in the inordinately desiring spirit. For as this 
“covetousness” in the physical part of man’s being, kindles 
inordinate desire after pleasure, greediness, sensuality, anger, 
revenge, etc., so in the spiritual part of man it arouses desire 
for glory, for distinction, for novelties, and vain knowledge. 
For through original sin, this tinder of “ covetousness,” all the 
faculties of man were infected and spoilt. But evil deeds are 
signified by the expression “flesh,” or “ fleshly lusts,” because 
the flesh is pre-eminently the seat of unclean and evil desire 
in man. Therefore the Apostle reckons among the works of 
the flesh (ze. of this “covetousness”), not only unchastity, 
drunkenness, gluttony, and debauchery, which are in the 
literal sense works of the flesh and fleshly lusts, but also 
idolatry, envy, and the rest, which have their seat not so much 
in sensual, but rather in spiritual, “ covetousness.” 

The Apostle, then, says of the flesh that it “lusteth 
against the Spirit,” because it longs after sensual enjoyments , 
but of the Spirit he says that it “lusteth against the Spirit,” 
because the spirit strives for spiritual, heavenly, and eternal 
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possessions. From this arises a sad conflict, which extends 
from Paradise to the end of the world, all through human 
history—that sad conflict, which rages in every human soul, 
and keeps the life of every man ina state of strife from the 
cradle to the grave. Both flesh and spirit set forth their 
battle-array, and their troops over against each other, on 
which account the Apostle says: “The works of the flesh 
are manifest ; which are, fornication, uncleanness,” etc., and 
on the other hand: “The fruit of the Spirit is, charity, joy, 
peace,” etc. Cassian (Coll. iv. 11) describes this strife very 
beautifully : “The flesh delights itself in sensuality and revel- 
ling—the spirit will by no means give itself up to natural 
desires ; the flesh will fill itself with food and satisfy its desire 
in sleep—the spirit so eagerly desires fast and vigil, that it 
can scarcely allow the body sufficient sleep and sustenance to 
support life; the flesh must abound in treasures and _ posses- 
sions—the spirit would willingly lack even the needful daily 
bread ; the flesh will have baths, and daily entertainment from 
numerous flatterers—the spirit flees from luxury, and seeks 
deserted solitude; the flesh seeks glory and honour—the 
spirit rejoices in persecutions and injuries.” 

And the Jmztation of Christ (ili. 55) says, on the state 
of warfare that marks our life, as follows: “O Lord, my God, 
Who didst create me after Thine image and likeness, grant 
me Thy grace, which is so great and so necessary to my 
salvation, whereby I may overcome my corrupt nature, which 
continually prompts me to sin and ruin. For I feel in my 
flesh a law of sin, which contradicts the law of my spirit, and 
holds me in chains, and compels me to yield to sensuality in 
many things. I cannot resist my passions, if Thou dost not 
strengthen and support me by Thy most holy grace infused 
into my soul. Still greater grace is necessary, O my God, 
to conquer nature, which is inclined to evil from our youth. 
... The little strength, which has remained in it since the 
fall of Adam, is like a spark that still glimmers beneath the 
ashes. The natural understanding, enveloped in thick dark- 
ness, can scarcely distinguish good and evil, true and false, 
from one another, and is powerless to fulfil whatever it knows 
to be right. Also, it no longer possesses complete light for 
the knowledge of the truth, nor the complete, healthful 
strength of its will. Therefore it comes to pass, O my God, 
that according to my inward man I rejoice in Thy law, 
knowing that it is good and just, that it condemns evil and 
bids us shun it—but that I serve the flesh according to the 
law of sin, whilst I follow desire rather than reason. Therefore 
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I cleave in my will to what is good, but do not attain to its 
accomplishment. Therefore I frequently undertake much, 
but if I have not the support of Thy grace, I fall beneath the 
least opposition and lie helpless. Therefore it is that I know 
and plainly see the way of perfection, what I ought to do, 
but, oppressed by the judgment of my own corruption, I can 
bring nothing to perfection. O how greatly I need Thy 
grace, to begin, to continue, and to finish what is good. For 
without Thy grace I can do nothing good; but I can do 
everything with its help. ...O most blessed grace, which 
makes the poor in spirit rich in virtue, and him who is rich 
in possessions humble of heart! Come down into my heart, 
fill me early in the morning with Thy consolation, that my 
soul be not weak, and faint for weariness.... If I am 
tempted and tormented by many afflictions, I will fear no 
evil if Thy grace is with me. It is my strength, my counsel, 
and my help. It is stronger than all enemies, and wiser than 
all wise men. It is the mistress of truth, the teacher of 
discipline, the light of the heart, consolation in troubles, 
putting sadness to flight, banishing fear, the mother of piety, 
the spring of tears. What am I without Thy grace? A dry 
tree, a useless trunk, only fit to be cast away. May Thy 
grace, then, O Lord, ever prevent and follow me, and lead me 
continually to good works.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, this instruction is so rich in 
teaching, that it suffices me not merely for one, but for 
several meditations. 


II 


The Scholay—None the less I would ask a further 
question. Since the life according to the flesh properly 
belongs to the unredeemed servants of the Old Covenant, but 
the life according to the Spirit to the children of Christ’s 
freedom, one might imagine that the children of the New 
Covenant have nothing to do with the conflict announced by 
St Paul. 

The Master.—This error once surprised even St Augustine. 
But he quickly contradicted and corrected it. It is evident 
that this conflict and struggle takes place even with holy men, 
and indeed the more sensibly, and in a higher degree, the 
more they strive to live in the Spirit and to resist the flesh. 
Therefore St Augustine says (Serm. 43 de verbis Domint) : 
“The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and that in good men; 
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not in the wicked who have not the Spirit of God, in whom 
the flesh has nothing to fight against.” With extreme beauty 
St Augustine describes this conflict in his exposition of 
Psalm Ixxv., where he speaks to the following effect: Thou 
hast to wage warfare, not only against the suggestions of the 
devil but against thyself, 2.2, against thine evil habits and all 
thy former evil life, which draws thee back to the old habits, 
and hinders thee from the new good practices to which thou 
art bound. A new life is announced to thee, but thou art 
thyself the old; the new life indeed draws thee closely, but 
thou art pressed down by the burden of the old. The conflict 
against thyself begins within thyself; but in so far as thou 
displeasest thyself thou are united to God, and in so far as 
thou art united to God thou becomest able for the conflict 
against thyself, because then God is with thee. Hold fast to 
Him, Who draws thee upwards. ... Cry with the Apostle: 
Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death, from that which so oppresses me?—St Anselm 
says very beautifully: Your evil desires do not allow you to 
do what you will, do not then let them do what they will, and 
in this way neither you nor your desires will do what they 
will. If then these desires arise in you, yet they do not 
attain their fulfilment if only you refuse your consent to them. 
But no one has more exactly described this interior conflict 
between spirit and flesh than he who passed through it with 
so many wounds, and yet so victoriously, the great St 
Augustine. He says in his Confesstons ; 

“T said within myself: ‘ Now it must come to pass, now it 
must be,’ and I contented myself with saying so, I almost 
did it, and yet did it not; certainly I did not fall back into 
the old life, but I remained for a moment longing for it. 
And I tried again, and drew a little nearer, and had almost 
attained what I sought; and yet I did not attain it, and 
wavered between the death of sin and the life of grace, and 
the wonted evil was stronger within me than the unwonted 
better life, and the nearer I came to the point when I should 
be another man, so much the more did terror pursue me; it 
did not withdraw itself and depart from me, but stayed and 
waited upon me.” This was the first assault of evil desire 
upon Augustine. Then he continues: 

“Vanity of vanities, and levity of wantonness, my friends 
of old, held me in fetters, and seized the garment of my flesh, 
and whispered to me: Wilt thou forsake us? and shall we 
henceforth and for ever, be no more with thee? Shall this and 
that, henceforth and for ever, be no more permitted thee? 
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And what was it that they whispered to me, and what was I 
to understand by their ‘this and that’? What was it? O my 
God! may Thy mercy avert from the soul of Thy servant the 
filth and the shame which they whispered to me. And 
though I heard less than half of what they said, though they 
followed me no longer with open contradiction, yet they 
prowled after me from behind, and as it were pulled sur- 
reptitiously at the fugitive, in order to frighten him back. 
And they hindered my lingering steps, that I might not 
break free from them and give them up, but might rebound 
thither again, whither the power of old custom drew me, 
saying: Dost thou think thou canst live without them?” 
That was the second attack upon Augustine. It was already 
weaker and more feeble, because the grace of God was 
supporting him in his conflict. 

Then—so the Saint continues: “From whence I but shyly 
turned there beckoned to me the pure dignity of continence, 
fair, but not lascivious, joyous, modest, alluring me to come 
and not delay—stretching out holy hands to receive and 
embrace me, hands that were full of good examples; there 
were the many youths and maidens, young men and old, 
earnest widows and aged women who had kept virginity, and 
in all dwelt continence—not unfruitful, but as a fruitful 
mother bearing many children—z.z., countless joys with Thee, 
O God—to her heavenly Bridegroom ; and she enticed me, as 
it were with sweet mockery, and said: Canst not thou do 
what those boys and girls could do? Or could those youths 
and virgins do this in their own strength, and not rather in 
God their Lord? The Lord their God delivered them to my 
care. Why wilt thou stand—and yet thou canst not stand— 
in thine own strength? Cast thyself upon the Lord and fear 
not; He will not let thee fall. Give thyself without care to 
the Lord, He will receive thee, He will heal thee. And I 
was greatly ashamed, because I still heard ever within me the 
murmur of concupiscence, and I still ever wavered and 
delayed. And again | heard the voice of chaste continence, 
as if she said: Throw thine impure members into the dust, 
that they may die. They chatter to thee of pleasures, but 
not of the law of thy Lord. So was the strife in my heart 
departing from myself and directed against myself.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, these explanations of the 
conflict between spirit and flesh are as clear as one could 
desire, and there needs but one word to instil courage and 
confidence into us, and to inspire us with zeal for the holy 
spiritual conflict against the world, the flesh, and Satan. 
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The Master.—Nevertheless we must turn our attention to — 
that double picture which the Apostle sketches, on the one | 
side of the weapons and lusts of the flesh, on the other of the 
weapons and fruits of the Spirit. 


Ill 


The Master —“ The works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these... .” Thus the Apostle introduces the long list of 
vices, which he denotes as “ works of the flesh,” z.2., as works 
to which the flesh and its concupiscence incite men: “ Fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, immodesty, luxury, idolatry, witchcrafts, 
enmities, contentions, wraths, quarrels, dissensions, sects, 
envies, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.” Is 
the list complete? Not byalong way! And yet, what is the 
sum of vices in the world? When one hears, here to-day, and 
there to-morrow, of some evil intention or wicked deed, it is 
an isolated case, and one more or less takes but little heed of 
it. But if a catalogue of the vices which are in the world were 
held before us, the number and the variety of them would 
terrify us. Ah, we sigh, what a sum of vices there is in the 
world! And when we see the dreadful catalogue somewhat 
nearer, what a sight itis! So much baseness and brutality, 
so much bitterness and biting cruelty, so much that hinders 
and destroys, so much oppression and affliction, so much 
foolishness, roughness, and wildness, so much uncharitableness 
and hardness! Of one hypocritical, corrupt man one says, 
that he is a whitened sepulchre, in which dwell rottenness and 
filthiness. Must not one say the same of mankind generally? 
Ah, how fair and beautiful is our common social life! How 
polished the manners, how friendly the words, how concealed 
the passions, how carefully veiled their satisfaction, how 
lightly judged the vice, how bright and sociable the life, how 
industrious and clever the hands! Work, play, the theatre, 
the club, the dance, the joy of life, over and over again! 
And yet all the vices which the Apostle reckons up are there, 
and many more besides. Is not our social life a whitened 
sepulchre, wherein dwells rottenness and corruption? And 
indeed the foulness of the grave consumes itself by degrees, 
and putrefaction comes to an end, but the foulness which the 
Apostle speaks of proceeds from year to year, and from 
century to century, and new victims are daily sacrificed to it, 
Truly we can ill afford to boast, and all the talk of the high 
culture of our century proceeds from a monstrous superficiality 
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of judgment, or from utter ignorance of what culture really is. 
There is still in the world all that the Apostle reckons in his 
list of vices, and the difference between his time and ours 
lies chiefly in a somewhat more polished form of sin. 

The works of the flesh and of evil desire are placed by the 
Apostle in opposition to the “fruits of the Spirit,’ ze, the 
works which proceed from the Spirit of grace, which the 
Holy Ghost generates and brings forth in us by His grace, 
and through which we merit and obtain the kingdom of God, 
from which the “works of the flesh” exclude the soul. As 
not all the works of the flesh, so not the whole of the fruits of 
the Spirit, are here noted, but only a great number of them, as 
seemed good to the Apostle, and which especially stand in 
opposition to the foregoing works of the flesh. At the head 
of the “fruits of the Spirit” appears: 

1. Charity, because charity is the first and most pre- 
eminent of all,and the mother of all the rest. It goes without 
saying that in the first place the love of God is understoood 
here, for in his Epistle to the Romans (v. 5) the Apostle 
says: “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, by 
the Holy Ghost Who is given to us.” The love of God 
inclines us to all that God wills, and produces as its first fruit 
the love of our neighbour. 

2. Joy. This joy springs from a serene, holy heart, free 
from sins, vices, and disturbances. A joyful heart is like a 
hearty meal, and is the best conqueror of evil desire and the 
mother of great deeds. To have overcome evil pleasure, says 
St Cyprian, is our highest pleasure, and there is no victory 
greater than the victory over our passions. 

3. Peace. This is that state, in which the calm of the 
soul is troubled by no passion. For if the soul feels herself 
free from the terrors of sin and punishment, she enjoys a 
marvellous calm and a deep peace of mind. This peace is so 
great a good, that, as the Apostle Paul says (Phil. iv. 7) it 
“surpasseth all understanding.” And if God the Lord had 
set before us no other reward for virtue than this peace, it 
alone would be a glorious prize, a prize which must stir up 
all men to take the greatest and hardest pains, so as to enjoy 
this peace. Peace is to earth what eternal blessedness is 
to heaven—that is, perfect calm of spirit, so far as this world 
can possess it. The peace which the soul of the just man 
possesses, he passes on to his neighbour, and thus peace of 
soul in one’s own heart produces a further fruit, which the 
Apostle next enumerates. 

4. Patience. In order to have, and to preserve, peace 
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with our fellow-men, there is need of patience, forbearance, 
and magnanimity; for it often succeeds to treat contrary, 
peevish, intolerable, irascible, arrogant characters with 
prudence and wisdom. This patience must make us conscious 
that we were sinners and that the grace of God has restored 
us, like that servant in the Gospel, who had received such great 
forbearance from his lord, and who yet would not with like 
forbearance remit to his fellow-servant the least part of his 
penalty. 

5. Benignity, ze, kindness, benevolence, tenderness in 
speech and answer, and no less in conduct and deeds of 
kindness. A man may be good and beneficent, and yet not 
possess benignity, because his whole being, his ways and his 
manner, are rough, coarse, and hard. Benignity changes our 
uncultured nature and behaviour to courtesy, true culture, 
and sweetness in speech and conduct. This benignity is the 
perceptible token of sanctity and of the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, who, as it is written in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 22), 
is “holy, loving, gentle, kind.” Therefore people measure a 
man’s holiness by his benignity and kindness, and are willing 
to be attracted by such a character, as if they were bound 
and led away by its sweetness. 

The Scholar—Good Master, that reminds me of several 
expressions of our most holy Father Benedict in his holy 
Rule, especially of that exhortation which he gives to the 
cellarer: He should always be ready to serve the brethren, 
and if he cannot give what is asked, he should at least give a 
“good word,” for “a good word is better than the best gift.” 

The Master—This benignity and kindness marks the 
whole Rule of our most holy Patriarch and Father Benedict, 
as it does also his personal life. Therefore his biographer 
and greatest son, Pope Gregory the Great, that holy Father — 
of the Church, says of St Benedict’s Rule, that it is a regula 
discretione praecipua, t.¢.,“a rule marked by moderation and 
benignity.” 

6. “Goodness,” ze. inclination to benefit our neighbour. 
This goodness, then, is, like beneficence, a virtue from which 
help and blessing flow forth to our neighbour. Goodness 
is a special characteristic of the Holy Spirit. “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” it is said in the Acts of the Apostles (x. 38), 
“went about doing good” (pertransiit benefaciendo). If you 
then desire to have the Spirit of Christ, do evil to no man, 
but good. 

7. Longanimity—that virtue which bears with sinners 
after the example of our heavenly Father and our dear Lord 
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Jesus Christ, prays and labours unweariedly for their con- 
version, and never allows itself to give up effort and pains 
because of their hardness and obstinacy. “God is long- 
suffering and patient.” 

8. Mildness. The meaning of this virtue is to be found in 
the Latin word, mansuetudo, from mansuetus, which is com- 
pounded of manui assuetus, z.e., “accustomed to the hand ”— 
the opposite of “shy of the hand.” A mild [meek] man is 
tractable, easy to handle, pliable, accustomed to follow, to 
let himself be guided, to suffer, to treat with others, to 
endure. Mildness is put in opposition to irascibility and 
irritability, which suffer nothing, will tolerate no yoke, no 
character differing from one’s own, but forthwith retaliate, 
and seek to requite words with blows (verba verberibus). 
The most sublime example of mildness is our Lord Jesus 
Christ before His betrayer and those who derided Him, His 
tormentors and unjust judges. Let us in humility and 
meekness imitate most earnestly our Divine Redeemer: 
“Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of Heart” 
(St Matth. xi. 29). 

9. Faith. The holy Fathers give various interpretations 
to this word. According to St Anselm, fides is here 
equivalent to /idelztas, z.e., loyalty, reliability, which is the 
opposite to lying and falsehood. The Holy Spirit—so we 
read in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 23)—is “steadfast, assured, 
secure,” and therefore true ; and He makes His own steadfast, 
real, and true, z.2., like to Himself. Others understand fides 
as signifying that simplicity of heart (credulitas), which 
always gives credence to one’s neighbour, and cannot 
conceive that anyone could lie or deceive. In this sense it 
is said (1 Cor. xili. 7) of charity, that it “ believeth all things,” 
because it cannot be distrustful. This faith and this pure 
simplicity of heart is the sign of a guileless, dove-like heart, 
of an artless and holy soul—a sign of the Holy Ghost 
Himself. 

10. Modesty—is that virtue which imposes moderation 
and reserve throughout our life, and rules and restrains our 
conduct with respect to our gait, clothing, speech, laughter, 
recreation, and all else. Modesty arises from the mastery 
and restraint of the inner man, and shows itself in finished 
and well-ordered exterior conduct; for in the exterior 
conduct is revealed the nature of the interior man, whether 
he is frivolous, or arrogant, or turbulent, or serious, or fickle, 
or firm, pure, and advanced in the spiritual life. St Augustine 
therefore gives this command in his Rule: “In all your 
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movements let there be nothing to offend the eye, let them, 
on the contrary, only proclaim interior sanctity.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, that sounds almost literally 
in conformity with what our most holy Father Benedict says 
as to the twelfth degree of humility: “It is the twelfth degree 
of humility, when the monk not only possesses humility in 
his heart, but also manifests it continually, in the very 
demeanour of his body, to all who see him, so that in Divine 
Service, in God’s House, in the cloister, in the garden, on the 
road, in the field, or wherever he sits, walks, or stands, he 
holds his head always inclined and his gaze bent on the 
ground, ever considers himself, on account of his sins, as one 
laden with guilt, and views himself in spirit already standing 
before God’s terrible judgment-seat, constantly repeating in 
his heart what the publican in the Gospel, his eyes bent on 
the ground, said: Lord, I a sinner am not worthy to lift up 
my eyes to heaven.” But let us turn back to our Epistle, 

I1. Continency—in food, and drink, and sensual pleasures. 

12. Chastity—ze., the restraint and mastery of the genera- 
tive desire according to the state of life in which each one 
finds himself. To the young belongs entire abstinence; to 
the married, mastery of their desire in proportion to the duty 
of their state; to the priest, the monk, and the consecrated 
virgin the purity of an angel is fitting, the earthly realisation 
of the state in which, in the kingdom of heaven, after the 
resurrection of the flesh, all the just will share. But chastity 
is not merely restraint from all and every illicit desire of the 
flesh, but in its essence it is, at the same time, care that our 
thoughts be of an angel purity, it is an earthly transfigura- 
tion of celestial beauty, through the soul being drawn into the 
immediate life that proceeds from grace, of which she can 
become partaker—the more frequently, the more richly— 
through the use of the most holy Sacraments. 

The Apostle closes the list of the fruits of the Spirit with 
the words: “ Against such there is no law,” ze, there is no 
law which can inform against, accuse, or condemn, these fruits 
of the Spirit and those who possess them. Those live 
indeed, they are not under the law, they live no more accord- 
ing to the flesh, but “have crucified their flesh with the vices 
and concupiscences.” In the power of the Spirit they live a 
life in Christ. They are those happy souls, who despising 
earthly glitter and earthly joys, neglecting privileges of rank 
and high place, have humbled themselves and become as the 
least of all; those happy souls, who, though they were rich, 
have made themselves poor—they were able to revel in all 
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pleasures, and have imposed on themselves the severest 
abstinence—they could surround themselves with many 
servants, and perform themselves the lowest service to the 
poorest ;—-those happy souls who, urged by the Spirit of 
God, have forsaken house and home, money and property, 
parents, brothers, and sisters, friends and kinsfolk, all that 
can console and rejoice the earthly heart, have withdrawn 
into the solitude of the desert or of the monastic cell, that 
they may live wholly and entirely in God, with God, and for 
God. “O God, my God, to Thee do I watch at break of day. 
For Thee my soul hath thirsted; for Thee my flesh, O how 
many ways! In a desert land (Poverty), and where there is 
no way (Obedience), and no water (Chastity): so in the 
sanctuary have I come before Thee, to see Thy power and 
Thy glory. For Thy mercy is better than [a thousand] lives: 
Thee my lips shall praise” (Psalm Ixii. 1-4). 

The Scholar.—Good Master, that is indeed the complete 
programme of our life as Religious. 

The Master—May it ever remain so, Amen. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY -APTER 
PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Galatians v. 25 ; vi. 1o.—‘‘ Brethren, if we live in the Spirit, let 
us also walk in the Spirit. Let us not be made desirous of vain- 
glory, provoking one other, envying one another. Brethren, and if 
a man be overtaken in any fault, you, who are spiritual, instruct such 
a one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so you shall fulfil the 
law of Christ. For if any man think himself to be something, 
whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every one prove 
his own work, and so he shall have glory in himself only, and not in 
another. For every one shall bear his own burden. And let him 
that is instructed in the word, communicate to him that instructeth 
him, in all good things. Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for 
what things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that 
soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption: but he 
that soweth in the Spirit, of the Spirit shall reap life everlasting. 
And in doing good, let us not fail ; for in due time we shall reap, not 
failing. Therefore, whilst we have time, let us work good to all men, 
but especially to those who are of the household of the faith.” 


The Master.—The content of to-day’s Epistle is immedi- 
ately joined to that of last Sunday, and concerns, or further 
develops, the theme of the life according to the spirit, as 
contrasted with the life according to the flesh, Under a 
statement of the general principle: “Brethren, if we live in 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit,” the Apostle pro- 
mulgates the execution, or application, of the principle in the 
practical exhortations which follow, addressed to the Galatians 
and to all Christians, 

“Brethren, let us not be made desirous of vain-glory, 
provoking one another, envying one another.’ Thus the 
Apostle sets himself in opposition to the vice of ambition, 
and marks it as the source of envy, strife, and all dispeace 
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among men. For the Galatians this exhortation had a serious 
significance, because much discordance, disunion, and _ strife 
had arisen among them, which not only threatened the peace 
and unity of faith, but also, in the highest degree, the moral 
life of the new converts. The striving after vain-glory is, in 
fact, the origin of countless disturbances and errors in human 
society. Earth might be a paradise, if all men were alike 
humble, modest, and contented. He who pursues vain-glory 
will never be able to endure the sight of the honour of his 
fellow-man without being inflamed with envy and jealousy 
towards him. Even the Apostles, while they were living in 
the Lord’s companionship, were infected with the vice of 
ambition. “There was a strife amongst them, which of them 
should seem to be the greater.” The sons of Zebedee desired 
to sit on the right and left of the King in the kingdom of 
God, and thereby drew upon themselves the envy and ill-will 
of the rest of the Apostles. 

The Scholar.—But, good Master, honour is the highest of 
natural gifts,and a man who sets no store on his honour, to 
whose honour nothing is of consequence, is called a dshonour- 
able man—an expression which betokens the acme of what is 
contemptible and low. One can lose money and possessions, 
give up one’s blood and one’s life—if it is done to preserve 
one’s honour, such sacrifice becomes a glorious martyrdom, 
and finds praise both with God and man. Honour, too, is 
indispensable to any real efficacy in the kingdom of God, as 
well as in civil life, and not without cause is it considered one 
of the greatest crimes, to rob of their honour those who stand 
high in office and dignity, and who must labour for the 
spiritual or physical well-being of society. With terrible 
sternness the Lord threatens: “Touch ye not My Anointed, 
for vengeance is Mine,” and I shall know how to find the 
evil-doers. And Christ the Lord Himself, Who endured all 
ignominy, and drank to the dregs the cup of slander, never 
suffered His honour to be touched, and continually asserted, 
in the most emphatic manner, the dignity of His person and 
the divine character of His Mission. In the same way, when- 
ever there was occasion, He protected the honour and reputa- 
tion of His disciples. And with what energy St Paul, who 
in his boundless humility called himself “the refuse of this 
world” and “one born out of due time,” nevertheless main- 
tained his honour, and the divine authority of his teaching, in 
the face of his adversaries and the hateful attacks of his 
enemies. 

The Mastey—This apology for “honour” is certainly 
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beautiful and right ; but since you have proffered it as a kind 
of objection to the Apostle’s exhortation: “Let us not be 
made desirous of vain-glory,” I must give you a correspond-- 
ing reply. 

In the first place, the Apostle exhorts us not to strive 
after vain-glory. He who seeks for praise and recognition 
from men, seeks vain, ze, empty, meaningless honour; for 
such honour is like an inflated rubber-pipe, or a swelled-out 
air-ball, that contains nothing which can refresh and satisfy 
man’s body and spirit. True and real honour, that can give 
refreshment and peace to heart and spirit, is to be found with 
God alone. For true honour, says St Jerome, those strive, 
who seek recognition and satisfaction from God. : 

In the second place, we must not, in general, ourselves 
seek our own honour, we must not desire honour. We must 
rather, as St Paul says further on in our Epistle, prove 
ourselves, whether we “have glory in” ourselves, z.e., whether 
we have the witness of a good conscience. We must ask 
ourselves, whether we do not, after the manner of the 
Pharisees, perform our good works out of vain-glory and 
hypocrisy, out of hatred and envy, or other dishonourable 
motives, but solely in order to please God the Lord. If we 
indeed do them from this motive, then we “have glory in 
ourselves,” in the witness of a good conscience, and glory 
with God, Who is Himself alone the true and real Honour 
that can satisfy us. “God forbid,” says the Apostle, “that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ; by 
Whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” 
And the proverb, that honour seeks him who flees from it, 
but flees from him who seeks it, is abundantly proved to be 
true by experience: Honos fugit sequentem, sequitur fugientem. 

Finally, in the third place the Apostle Paul precisely 
defines that honour, or rather ambition, of which he exhorts 
us to beware, when he continues: “. . . provoking one 
another,jenvying one another.” Strife, hatred,and envy, were 
among the Galatians the poisonous fruits of the ambition 
which reigned in their midst, because, in virtue of their 
adherence to the Mosaic Law, the Jewish converts claimed 
precedence over the converts from paganism, and because the 
various sectaries esteemed themselves on a higher level than 
other Christians. If these evil fruits were to be obviated, the 
evil root must be extirpated, the evil seed exterminated; 
therefore the Apostle exhorts them: “Let us not be made 


desirous of vain-glory, provoking one another, envying one 
another.” 
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This insolent, jealous, envious ambition is contrasted with 
the true ambition, which is animated by charity, and leads 
us to desire honour with God, and to benefit our neighbours. 
He who possesses this holy honour forgets his own exaltation, 
and devotes himself in true humility and real charity to his 
brethren, especially to those who are weak and fallen, or who 
are in serious danger of falling. The Apostle’s exhortation 
which now follows is therefore expressly directed to that 
section of his readers, who looked down, conscious of their 
own possession of the truth, with contempt and dislike on the 
weak and fallen, and pursued their own self-confident way. 


II 


The Master— Brethren, and if a man be overtaken in 
any fault, you, who are spiritual, instruct such a one in the 
spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” The history of the holy Fathers is full of lessons 
and examples, which tell us that such as were too severe on 
others’ faults, often, as a punishment for their hardness, fell 
into the same faults, that they might learn to have compassion 
on the fallen, to console and uplift them. As often as a 
certain aged father heard that anyone had fallen, he used to 
weep bitterly, and say: “This one is fallen to-day, to-morrow 
it may be my turn.” So everyone should say: “I am a man, 
and hold nothing that is human to be impossible for me.” 
And St Gregory (Hom. 34 zz Evang.) says: “ True justice is 
always compassionate, while false justice knows nothing but 
indignation.” I would remind you too of our Lord, Who was 
so full of compassion towards sinners. Think of that arrest- 
ing scene with the woman taken in adultery, whom the 
wicked and vicious Pharisees had accused to the Lord Jesus 
—how they all, one after another, then slunk away, so that at 
last only “misery and. mercy” (miseria et misericordia) were 
left. 

The Scholar.—\ well remember that beautiful instruction 
from the Lent Gospels. And a striking story from the lives 
of the old Fathers, which Cassian relates,comes also to my 
mind: A young monk was vehemently tempted by the spirit 
of impurity. He therefore ran fo. help to another, who was 
pretty hard, rough, and indiscreet. As soon as the young 
Religious had spoken to him of his temptation, the other 
treated him hardly, with abuse and stern reproaches. The 
young man fell into a kind of despair, and resolved to return 
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to the world and give himself to a sensual life. The Abbot 
Apollo met him, and saw, by his disturbed countenance, that 
things were not well with him. He consoled him with gentle 
words, and thus established him once more in his holy 
vocation. Then the wise and pious abbot went to the cell of 
the old monk, who had received the young man so hardly, 
praying God that He would suffer the youth’s temptation to 
come upon the old Religious, that even in his old age he 
might learn compassion for the young, when they fall into 
temptation. Immediately the temptation seized the old man 
so severely that he ran to and fro as if he were mad. The 
Abbot Apollo saw this from a distance, went up to the 
tempted monk, and said: “Know that God allowed this 
temptation to come upon thee, that thou mightest learn from 
experience to have compassion upon the young, when they 
are tempted—that thou mayest not repel them with hardness, 
and drive them to despair, as thou hast heartlessly done to 
that young man, but that thou mayest lovingly receive, 
console, and strengthen the tempted, according to the words 
of the Prophet Isaias (1. 4): ‘The Lord hath given me a 
learned tongue, that I should know how to uphold by word 
him that is weary.’” So, too, did Christ our Lord, of Whom 
the same Prophet Isaias foretold (xlii. 3): “The bruised reed 
He shall not break, and smoking flax He shall not quench.” 
I must confess, good Master, that this story, painful as it 
seems, has always greatly attracted me. 

The Master—This story only seems painful to the proud, 
who will not acknowledge to themselves their own weakness 
and wretchedness, while they are ready to censure sharply 
the weaknesses of another—but it is an arresting story, because 
it is a living expression of the love and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus, and is an example for us to follow. Finally, let us 
observe certain rules, which St Augustine gives, for brotherly 
admonition. He says: We must proceed with charity and 
deliberation when we are compelled to find fault with another 
or to give advice, and must therefore keep before our minds 
the three following points: 1. If we have not ourselves 
committed the fault for which we are about to blame another, 
we should remember that we too are men, and could easily 
have fallen into the same faults as other men. 2. If we have 
had the same fault, and now have it no longer, then we must 
be mindful of our common infirmity, and give our admoni- 
tion, not with bitterness and reproach, but with mercy and 
kindness. Whatever the result may be, whether the poor 
sinner is the better or worse for our reproof—for of this one 
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can never be sure—we have at least the testimony of having 
acted in a well-intended and safe manner. 3. If we find we 
are ourselves still burdened with the same fault on account of 
which we have to blame another, let us, instead of blaming 
and reproaching him, rather mourn with him, and not so much 
order, as pray and invite, him to improve and to be watchful. 

The Apostle gives his third exhortation in the words: 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so you shall fulfil the 
law of Christ.” The sentence may be explained in various 
ways: I. It may be understood to mean: Bear the weak- 
nesses of your fellow-men, and have compassion on them, ¢.g., 
you have to bear the irascibility and vehemence of your 
brother; he in turn has to bear your phlegmatic and 
melancholy disposition. 2. “ Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
—1t.e., whatever oppresses your neighbour, whether it be 
moral faults or bodily suffering, or a sorrowful mind, or 
cares, or whatever it may be—you should bear with him by 
kindly interest, support, and aid; you should be feet to the 
lame, eyes to the blind, a staff and stay to the old. 3. “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” By these “burdens” St Basil 
would understand grievous sins. Sin—he says—is a heavy 
burden which oppresses the soul, yes, presses it down and 
drags it into hell. For as a beast of burden breaks down 
under too heavy a load, so the sou] breaks under the burden 
of sin because of its guilt, and the punishment of hell, 
groans beneath its load, and can no more of itself raise itself 
and stand upright. ... Now as a reasonable and merciful 
man does not lash, and prick, bawl, bluster, and rage, but 
takes the too heavy burden off the poor beast, so shouldst 
thou gently encourage the fallen, instruct and direct him, and 
in this way, through thy instruction, counsel, consolation, and 
help, remove the misery of his burden of sin, and restore him 
to trust in the mercy of God, and the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ... . Thus our dear Lord Himself, according to 
the beautiful words of the prophet Isaias (lili. 4), bore our 
infirmities and carried our sorrows. The dear Saviour sank 
beneath the burden of our sins in Gethsemani and on the 
Way of the Cross, that we might be able to arise and stand. 
So should we, according to His example, take upon ourselves 
and lighten our neighbour’s burden of sin, in the first place 
by our earnest compassion for him, by directing, instructing, 
and advising him; secondly, by praying for him, that God 
would release him from the load of sin; and thirdly, and most 
especially, by performing works of penance, and offering 
them to God, on his behalf. The same St Basil very finely 
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explains the Apostle’s words : “ Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
under the figure of the joints of the human body, alluding to 
the Psalmist’s words (xxxiii. 21): “The Lord keepeth all 
their bones, not one of them shall be broken.” As the bones 
by their natural strength hold together and support the weak 
and feeble flesh; so in the Church there are strong natures 
who by their strength support and help the delicacy and 
frailty of the weak. And as in the body, the bones are 
united to each other by the joints, and the joints again cohere 
with the bones by means of the muscles, as by bands; so it 
is in the Church of God, when the bonds of peace and 
charity, like a spiritual mutual growth, unite her members. 
Each bears another’s burden. “And so you shall fulfil the 
law of Christ,” the Apostle adds—the law of Christ, that is, 
which commands: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” for “ By this shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love for one another,” and: “This is 
My commandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you.” 


Ill 


The Scholar—Good Master, this is all most beautiful to 
listen to, but I find the carrying out of this exhortation 
difficult. Also, this modern time in which we live, with its 
“progress of civilisation,” seems entirely to set itself to make 
the works of Christian charity superfluous, since so-called 
“civilisation” takes everything into its own hands, and seeks 
to make each individual depend on and care for himself, 
stand on his own feet, no longer need the aid of another, 
and, so to speak, create his own world for himself. What is 
therefore beyond the capacity or the good will of the 
individual, no longer spontaneous love (charitas), but 
compulsory Government regulation, must provide. I once 
heard a niggard say the really terrible words: “I regret that 
I have given alms; I will give no more; the State ought to 
provide for the poor.” 

The Master—What you say is only all too true. The 
principles of the present time, which you cite, are the result 
of a deep apostasy from God. “We need no God, we are 
sufficient for ourselves,” is the canon, the life-rule, of this 
apostasy. In opposition to it the further exhortation of the 
Apostle is most truly needful : 


“Tf any man think himself to be something, whereas he is 
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nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Elemental disturbances, 
such as volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, floods, disasters, by 
storm and fire, epidemic diseases, wars—besides, the history 
of great personalities, and finally, our own personal experience, 
teach us only too clearly the truth of the apostolic words: 
“If any man think himself to be something, whereas he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself.” “But let every one prove his 
own work,” not the faults, the life, the morals and actions, of 
another, imagining that he is holier, better, more capable 
than the rest, as that proud Pharisee judged and acted; but 
if he finds anything good in himself, let him give the honour 
to God, not to himself. If he so acts, then “he shall have 
glory in himself,” z2, the testimony of a good conscience. If 
he has this testimony, and is conscious of living a good life, he 
needs to seek no glory from others, nor to trumpet his praise 
before all, he has his honour and glory in himself, and says 
with the Apostle: “God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by Whom the world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.” 

In the next place the Apostle enjoins the Galatians to 
exercise gratitude and beneficence towards those who give 
them instruction and admonition in Religion and the truths 
of the Faith. He says: “Let him that is instructed in the 
word, communicate to him that instructeth him, in all good 
things.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, it appears to me that in these 
words of the Apostle, not only the recompense to those who 
impart religious instruction and counsel, but also this instruc- 
tion and counsel themselves, are commended. 

| The Master.—Perfectly right, my son. The first catechists 
were the Apostles themselves; their disciples and the holy 
Fathers followed them. The famous chancellor of the 
University of Paris, John Gerson, held the office of catechist 
to be one of honour in the Church, and did not disdain 
diligently to catechise the children, and to hear their con- 
fessions, as nowadays also distinguished and pious priests 
and religious, themselves great scholars, do, to the great 
service and benefit of the Church of God. The office of 
catechist is one of great importance and necessity in the 
Church, for there are many simple and ignorant people who 
do not know the mysteries of the Most Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation and Redemption of Lord Jesus Christ, and who 
do not understand the Creed. For such the catechism is 
more useful and more necessary than any other kind of 
preaching. Therefore the Council of Trent ordains, that the 
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Bishops and parish priests shall impart catechetical instruction, 
either themselves or through their representatives. If they 
neglect this, God will visit them with heavy punishment. 
The illustrious chancellor whom [I have mentioned writes as 
follows on this subject: “It seems to many undignified and 
lowering for one who is a great theologian, or high in office 
and dignity, to apply himself to this ministry, especially if he 
is devoted to the instruction of children, as if he thus made 
himself laughable and contemptible. Such are convicted 
and put to shame by the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who said: ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. O most gentle Jesus, who 
could think of not bending down to the children, after Thou, 
my God, hast opened Thine arms to draw the children to 
Thy redeeming Heart, and to embrace them with love! O 
give me a cleric, who does not seek what is his own, but what 
is Christ’s, a man who is all filled with charity, humility, and 
piety, who has no room in his heart for vanity and sensuality, 
whose walk is already in heaven, a man who, like an angel of 
God, remains unmoved whether men bless or curse him, who 
is not enticed and not irritated by outward appearance, but 
who, uplifted into the citadel of souls, only busies himself 
with contemplating them, and seeks to understand them.” 
To those, who do not agree with these principles, the great 
chancellor thus replies: “They say: I must go to my 
chancery, I have more important matters to attend to—truly, 
I know of nothing that can be greater or more important, 
than to save souls from destruction, and to care for, to bedew, 
and to train the souls of children, those tender little plants in 
God’s garden of the Church. Others think that they fulfil 
this more nobly and in greater style by their preaching and 
their public appearance—that may be more pompous and 
showy, but is, in my judgment, certainly not more serviceable 
or more fruitful, for as a new vessel long retains the fragrance 
of the ointment that has been placed in it, so does man 
the saving doctrine infused into his childish heart. Come 
then to me, you dear children, I will teach, and you in turn 
shall pray for me; so shall we both give joy to our guardian 
angels.” Thus the noble chancellor Gerson. 

The Scholar—Good Master, that is a mirror in which 
those who have the care of souls could well examine their 
consciences. 

The Master—Strictly speaking, we have wandered 
somewhat from our subject. The Apostle Paul was not 
engaged in giving a catechetical instruction, but desired to 
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summon the Faithful to the exercise of beneficence, to the 
temporal maintenance of their catechists and those who had 
the care of their souls. “Let him that is instructed in the 
word, communicate to him that instructeth him, in all good 
things.” Very delicate and dignified is the recompense 
which the ministers of the word are entitled to claim, not 
as by right of an official ministry, but as from the benefi- 
cence, gratitude, and piety of the Faithful. In fact, the 
most honourable and sweetest recompense for spiritual 
ministry is not that which is granted to the ministers of the 
Church by official necessity, but that which comes of spon- 
taneous charity and from thankful hearts. This charity and 
gratitude has created the “benefices,” by which the ministers 
of the Church live, so that they are not obliged to seek their 
support professionally or officially ; this gratitude and charity 
has created the richly endowed, splendid institutions for poor, 
sick, and needy people of every sort, for schools, and most 
especially for the glorification of Divine worship. For if 
God the Lord provided so richly for the temple-worship 
under the Old Covenant, could he suffer His worship under 
the New Covenant in our holy Church to lack the same 
provision ? 

The Scholar—But it is just this—the riches of the Church, 
the splendour and state of the Divine worship, the rich 
incomes, often going far beyond absolute necessity, of the 
clergy—it is just this that so strikes the world’s eye, that the 
enemies of the Church cannot endure, and which they, 
continually more and more, cast up to her as reproach. 

The Master —To the childish and laughable reproach of 
the riches and “luxury” of our Church and our Divine 
worship there is this answer: Our dear Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ stands before us in a twofold office: 1. As our 
Redeemer, Who for us lived, toiled, suffered, and died, and 2. 
As the glorious and glorified King of heaven and earth, as our 
Mediator with the Father, and as Judge of the world. In 
His first office we have to imitate Him, and that is the 
following of Jesus Christ—in the second we have to praise 
and glorify Him, and that is the magnificent Divine worship of 
our holy Church, and the Divine Hierarchy, the representatives 
of God upon earth. As concerns the rich incomes of the 
clergy, we must observe that the clergy are bound, not only 
to give alms and to support the needy of every kind, but to 
precede all the Faithful in this by their good example. If 
they do not do this, God will punish them heavily for their 
sin. But the Faithful dare not anticipate the wrath of God, 
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for He says: “Touch ye not My Anointed, vengeance is 
Mine,” and He will take vengeance on His anointed if they 
transgress, ee 

The duty of beneficence, however, is not only an obligation 
towards the ministers of the Church, who certainly have a 
Divinely strong claim to temporal support on the part of the 
Faithful, but towards all our fellow-creatures. “In doing 
good, let us not fail... let us work good to all men, but 
especially to those who are of the household of the Faith.” 

The Scholar—But why, good Master, does the Apostle 
lay special stress on “ those who are of the household of the 
Faith” ? 

The Master—Because the unbelievers could not under- 
stand, and it would be a great scandal to them, if the 
Christians, who called each other brethren, professed to be 
members of one and the same body, and whose greatest com- 
mandment and law of life was charity—if these Christians did 
not exercise charity to one another. Many men are much 
more tender, amiable, beneficent, unselfish, and self-sacrificing, 
towards strangers, persons of another belief, and foreigners, 
than towards their own family and their own fellow-Catholics. 
It is pride, ambition, self-love, which leads to such conduct, 
and in ordinary life they are called “street-angels,” and 
“ house-devils.” 

The Apostle supports and strengthens his exhortations to 
doing good by a reference to its reward: “What things a 
man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that soweth 
in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption: but he 
that soweth in the Spirit, of the Spirit shall reap life everlast- 
ing. And in doing good, let us not fail; for in due time we 
shall reap, not failing.” Then the eternal Judge of the world 
will say to those who stand on His right hand: “I was 
hungry, and you gave Me to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave 
Me to drink: I was naked, and you covered Me: sick, and 
you visited Me.” But to those placed on His left hand the 
Judge shall say: “ I was hungry, and you gave Me not to eat: 
I was thirsty, and you gave Me not to drink: naked, and you 
covered Me not: sick, and you did not visit Me. These shall 
go into everlasting punishment: but the just into life ever- 


lasting.” “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” “ With what measure you mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.” “And in doing good, let us not fail ; for in 


due time we shall reap, not failing.” 
The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Ephesians iii. 13-21.—“‘ Brethren, I pray you not to faint at my 
tribulations for you, which are your glory. For this cause I bow 
my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of Whom all 
paternity in heaven and earth is named, that He would grant you, 
according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened by His 
Spirit with might unto the inward man. That Christ may dwell by 
faith in your hearts ; that being rooted and founded in charity, you 
may be able to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and height, and depth. To know also the charity of 
Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge ; that you may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God. Now to Him Who is able to do all things 
more abundantly than we desire or understand, according to the 
power that worketh in us: to Him be glory in the Church, and in 
Christ Jesus, unto all generations, world without end. Amen.” 


I 


The Master.—First of all, a few words about Ephesus and 
its inhabitants, to whom to-day’s Epistle is addressed. 
Ephesus was the chief commercial city in Asia Minor, situ- 
ated close to the Aégean Sea, excessively populous, flourish- 
ing, and opulent. In its midst stood the world-famous 
temple of Diana; it was the headquarters of the pagan magic 
and mystery-dealing, so that even many Jewish magicians 
and exorcists betook themselves thither, and they found 
an easier entrance with their secret teaching, arts, and decep- 
tions, since the pagans at that time were for ever eagerly 
snatching at everything that could satisfy their thirst for 
novel religious teaching. It is evident that, in and by them- 
selves, these circumstances could become a great danger to 
the young Christian communities in and around Ephesus. 
This danger would necessarily become so much the greater, 
when these new converts became aware that their founder 
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the great Apostle Paul, lay in prison at Rome. Did it 
not look as if there was something culpable about the 
Apostle? or as if, perhaps, his Gospel were not really true, 
but only his own invention? or could God have let His 
most zealous Apostle fall into such disgrace, if he had not 
himself given some occasion? These and like doubts and 
questions might all too easily sink into the hearts of the new 
converts, and bring peril upon the still young seedlings of the 
Christian Religion in the midst of such perilous surroundings. 

In order to oppose these dangers, the Apostle writes his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. In his letter, indeed, he does not 
directly combat a heresy, and yet it is beyond mistake that he 
has in view the Jewish and pagan mysteries, which sought to 
deceive men by their pretended deeper spiritual insight, and 
to which he luminously opposes the mysteries and the pro- 
found doctrines of the Christian religion. The Epistle is a 
noble monument of his spiritual power, testifying how he, 
free though a prisoner, had regard to one thing alone— 
to win all for Christ. In our days, when the false wisdom 
of the world so readily boasts of its superior knowledge, and 
would represent itself as the only teaching that avails to 
make men happy, the Epistle is of special importance; for 
in it the unique power of Evangelical Truth is presented in 
the clearest light. 

The content of the passage before us exhibits three main 
thoughts: 1. Encouragement for the Ephesians, that they 
may not be disheartened by the sight of their master’s 
persecution and imprisonment, but stand fast in the Faith 
and in loyalty towards our Lord Jesus Christ and his holy 
Church; 2. An invocation of God, whereby the Apostle 
encourages himself and commends the salvation of those 
entrusted to him to God the Lord; and 3. An ascription of 
praise and gratitude for the great things God does for His 
people. 

“ Brethren, I pray you not to faint at my tribulations for 
you, which are your glory.” The Apostle Paul had already 
been obliged to flee from Ephesus, after two years of labour 
that had been extraordinarily blessed, because a certain 
Demetrius, who made a profitable business out of the temple of 
Diana by his silver wares, had raised a vehement uproar 
against the Apostle. After he had arrived at Jerusalem, he 
was accused by the Jews there of violating the Law, and 
was put in prison. Although he defended himself, he found 
no justice either before the Sanhedrin or the procurator, and 
was compelled to claim the appeal to the Emperor. Ad 
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Cesarem ibis—‘ To Cesar shalt thou go”—was the answer he 
received, and he was conveyed as a prisoner to Rome. 
During his imprisonment there Paul wrote the Epistle to his 
faithful children at Ephesus and in the surrounding district. 
Such events were well calculated to dishearten the new 
converts, who were still but weak Christians, and so to 
dispose them to apostatise when persecution arose. For men 
ever judge according to the appearance. Success attracts 
them, even when it is absolutely unjust; the right loses, if 
it cannot provide itself with perpetual consideration and 
recognition. Therefore, writes the Apostle; “Brethren, 
I pray you not to faint at my tribulations for you.” 
“Which are your glory”—so he continues. We must, 
then, not merely not be dejected in view of the tribulations 
which the Apostles and shepherds of the Church have to 
suffer for us—because these sufferings and tribulations of our 


shepherds and teachers turn to our greatest glory.” “A 
Peter in chains” — “a Paul in captivity” —“a Pope in 
prison ”—“a Bishop in bonds ”—“ Priests under persecution ” 


—these are the most splendid ornaments of the Church, the 
glory of Christendom, the princely crowns of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Happy are those churches which possess shepherds and 
leaders who tread in the footsteps of their Divine Lord and 
Master, Who for justice’ sake endured hatred and persecution, 
and even the bitter Death of the Cross. To be taught, 
guided, and led to heaven by martyrs is truly no slight 
honour, no little glory, for Christians, since it decks them 
with the sign of the cross. No greater glory can be given us 
than to glory in the Cross of our Redeemer, and in the blood 
of our fathers, who have through the Gospel begotten us for 
heaven. | 

The Scholar.—Good Master, if it is the Apostle’s intention 
to strengthen the Ephesians in the Faith, and to place weapons 
in their hands against their enemies, one might well imagine 
that a kind of apology for the Faith, a refutation of the errors 
that were creeping in, and a fundamental overthrow of his 
heretical opponents, were in place here. But instead of this 
the Apostle offers a prayer to God, a glorification of the 
mysteries of redemption, an outpouring of joy and gratitude, 
and finally an ascription of praise, as if he were sitting in the 
choir of the sanctuary, and assisting at the close of the 
Divine Office. 
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II 


The Mastery.—One can meet an enemy in various ways: 
one can convince him, foil him, and take away the confidence 
of his adherents. One can by lies degrade one’s enemy, 
slander him, and wickedly destroy him. In this way the 
devil began his unholy work in Paradise, while he accused 
God the Lord of lies and of envy towards the first man, and 
thus robbed man’s soul of his trust in his good God and Lord. 
The impious have always employed this kind of warfare, this 
enmity towards truth and justice, against the Lord and His 
anointed ones. So did those wicked Jews at Mount Sinai, 
when they slandered, insulted, and persecuted their leaders, 
and demanded of them the Egyptian idolatry—so did the 
Pharisees and their following to our Lord Jesus Christ—so did 
the heretics and apostates from the first times of Christianity 
—so to-day do the enemies of our holy Church, while they 
throw filth upon the Church and her ministers, slander them, 
oppose the truth, and seek to rob weak souls of their faith 
and trust in our holy Church. That is the way in which the 
enemies of Christ pursue their warfare against His Kingdom. 
This only by the way. We are concerned with the various 
ways of rightly foiling Christ’s enemies, and this warfare 
against the adversaries, with the aim of strengthening good 
men in the Faith, is of the following kinds :— 

1. One points out the falsehood of heresy; discloses the 
hatred and evil intention of the heretics and the enemies of 
the Church; unveils the means and ways which the adversaries 
employ, in order to seduce the Faithful, and drag them away 
from the truth and Holy Church. 

2. One instructs, and protects, and strengthens the 
Faithful. If they are well instructed—if those who have the 
care of souls diligently lead their sheep to the pastures of the 
apostolic doctrine and of the holy Sacraments — if they 
protect and watch over the sheep with fatherly love and 
care, then the wolves cannot invade the flock, or must fall 
back with ignominy and disgrace. 

3. The third way to engage the enemy is prayer, and 
pointing to the happiness of redemption, the possession of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of the Holy Ghost, and the 
foretaste of eternal blessedness in the praise of God. This 
manner of warfare with teachers of error, and of establishing 
souls in the Faith, is that which our great Apostle prefers to 
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use in to-day’s Epistle. Where this sunshine falls, with its 
light and warmth, there can be no more question of apostasy, 
of seduction, of breaking away from God and His Church. 

As on other occasions the Apostle has confuted the 
teachers of error, justified and on every side established the 
authority of his person, his office, and his teaching, by appeal 
to Divine and human testimonies—so here he prays God the 
Lord that the faith of his children at Ephesus may be 
confirmed and truly live, that they may be, in the charity of 
the Holy Ghost, united with Christ and firmly established in 
Him, that, supported by faith, enflamed by charity, and 
uplifted by hope, they may comprehend the splendour and 
the glory of Christ’s Kingdom, and may enjoy this glory, 
already here below in union with Christ through grace, and 
eternally in the glory of heaven above. 


III 


The Master—‘For this cause I bow my knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of Whom all paternity in 
heaven and earth is named.” All created fatherhood 
derives its origin from the uncreated Fatherhood of God. 
As God, Who alone is good, creates what is good, as 
He, Who alone is immortal, bestows immortality, as He, 
Who alone is true, declares the truth; so He, Who alone is 
Father and Creator of all things, bestows upon others the 
gift of fatherhood. Adam, whom God first created, knew 
and confessed God as his Creator and Father, to Whom he 
owed his being; those, in turn, who are born of Adam, call 
him, from whom they are derived, their father. The uncreated 
and divine Fatherhood of God can indeed be imparted to us 
as little as the Divine Being Itself: for otherwise we should 
be, in a proper sense, gods; but we can so far receive a kind 
of participation in the Divine Fatherhood, as to possess, like 
God, a true fatherhood. We must then say: Fatherhood 
in heaven is the eternal generation of the Divine Son— 
Fatherhood on earth is the propagation of the creature, 
which derives its origin from God in so far that God the Lord 
has given the power of fatherhood to the creature. 

The Scholar—Good Master, can one then properly, apart 
from the eternal, divine generation of the Son, speak of a 
proper “fatherhood in heaven,” since among the angels there 
exists no generation and no family relationship, and each 
angel forms in himself his own world? 
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The Master—The angels have nevertheless, like men, 
princes of their race, who are called their “fathers.” For a 
prince is, and is called, the “father” of his subjects, and the 
princely dignity is a kind of fatherhood. So the servants of 
Naaman call him their lord and father (4 Kings v. 13); so 
the senators were called by the Romans “ fathers”—“as- 
sembled fathers”—jatres conscripti., Now the Prince and 
Father of all, both angels and men, is the Most High, God 
the Lord. The Apostle prays Him, on behalf of his dear 
children, the Ephesians, for steadfastness in faith, for strength 
of love to Christ, and for knowledge of the fathomless charity 
of God: “... that He would grant you, according to the 
riches of His glory, to be strengthened by His Spirit with 
might unto the inward man... ”; that is to say: that you 
may continue, may be strengthened, and ever become more 
deeply rooted, in the state of grace and justification in which 
you now are. For the more this state of grace is perfected in 
the soul, the more man becomes like his Redeemer Christ, 
and the more distinctly can the Divine life find expression 
in him. Therefore the Apostle further prays: “. .. that 
Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts; that [you may be] 
rooted and founded in charity.” This is the highest level of 
perfection. If Christ dwells by faith within us, and our life is 
rooted in the charity of the Holy Ghost, Who is poured into 
our hearts, then we can say with the Apostle; “I live, now 
not I; but Christ liveth in me.” We are atemple of God 
and of the Holy Ghost, a dwelling-place of the Most Holy 
Trinity, because Christ lives in us, in Whom is present all the 
plenitude of the Godhead. 

As the infinitely rich flowers and fruit of this life in Christ, 
the Apostle affords us a glimpse into the deep mystery of the 
Divine Charity in the sublime words: “that ... you may 
be able to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and height, and depth. To know also the charity 
of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge; that you may be 
filled unto all the fulness of God.” This passage has been 
very variously explained and applied by the holy Fathers. 

1, According to some of them, the Apostle here speaks of 
the benefit of the redeeming work of Christ, through which 
not only the Jews, but also the pagan nations, are called to 
salvation in Christ. Therefore one might understand by the 
“breadth” (of the Divine Charity) the extent of the love of 
Christ, in His redeeming work, over all nations and all men, 
those who lived before the Law, under the Law, and since 
the Law, those who live now and are yet to live; by the 
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“length” might be understood the predestination of the 
divine work of charity from eternity; by the “depth,” the 
extension of the efficacy of Christ’s work even to the under- 
world ; by the “ height,” our exaltation through him even to 
the kingdom of heaven. 

2. According to others, these “dimensions” are to be 
understood of Christ, in so far as He is God. In God there is, 
properly, no dimension or measure; He is the only Infinite. 
God is a sphere, whose centre is everywhere, whose circum- 
ference is nowhere. He is everywhere wholly present, but is 
comprehended by no limit in heaven or on earth. “He is 
higher than heaven, and what wilt thou do? He is deeper 
than hell, and how wilt thou know? The measure of Him is 
longer than the earth, and broader than the sea” (Job xi. 8, 
9). And so St Ambrose understands by the length, breadth, 
height, and depth, simply the infinity of God. But we can 
distinguish these dimensions from one another in God, as 
they are distinguished from one another in the creature, 
and so may understand by “length”—God’s eternity; by 
“breadth ”»—His omnipotence and charity ; by “height ””—His 
Divine majesty ; and by “depth”—the abyss of His wisdom 
and justice. 

3. Others apply these measures to the sign of our redemp- 
tion, the holy Cross. So St Gregory of Nyssa. The upper 
part of the Cross signifies the “height” to him; the lower 
part, the “depth”; the two sides of the cross-piece, the 
“length” and “breadth,” so that the holy Cross spans and 
ennobles the whole universe, heaven and earth, in all direc- 
tions. St Gregory very strikingly calls the cross “the bond 
of the universe.” 

4. Others again apply these dimensions to the fourfold 
perfection of Holy Church. The “height” betokens heaven, 
the heavenly Jerusalem of the Blessed: the “depth” signifies 
the underworld, with Limbo (limbus patrum) and purgatory ; 
the “length,” the continuance of Holy Church to the end of 
time; and the “breadth,” her extension throughout all nations 
and over the whole world. 

5. Finally, these dimensions may be applied to the celestial 
Blessedness, of which the mysterious Apocalypse (xxi. 16) 
says: “ The length, and the height, and the breadth thereof, 
are equal.” In the “height,” the “depth” is also included. 
The “length” signifies the unending duration of the joy of 
heaven, the “breadth” its immense extent, the “height” 
its sublimity, the “depth” its fulness, and the immersion 
of self in the abyss of the Godhead, All these are 
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“equal” to one another, because all endure eternally and 
unchangeably. 

The Scholar—Good Master, these applications are so rich 
in meaning, and so overflow my mind, that I am fain to fall 
back on a narrower interpretation, and to take, for my own 
edification, a simple explanation and application of the 
Apostle’s sublime words, as he seems to give them himself, 
when he says: “[That you may] know the charity of Christ, 
which surpasseth all knowledge, that you may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God.” Therefore I take this to be the 
meaning of our Epistle: The breadth, length, height, and 
depth, of the Divine Charity are the infinity of that Charity ; 
but we weak men cannot grasp the thought of infinity. Yet 
this infinity is become comprehensible to us in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who for love of us has, as it were, made finite 
His divine infinity, has, so to speak, made it conceivable by 
our minds. The Son of God, the eternal Divine Word, Who 
dwells in the bosom of the Father, has descended from the 
height of His Godhead, taken our humanity, become a little 
child, so that we can now look upon, comprehend, embrace 
with all the knowledge of human love, the height of the 
infinite, divine charity, in the depth of the Crib at Bethlehem. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ lived, suffered, died, was buried and 
rose again, left us His Flesh and Blood to profit us as a 
perpetual memorial and an indissoluble union with Himself, 
that we may behold, admire, and adore the depth of the 
infinite, divine Charity, uplifted, as it were, from the abyss of 
suffering and sacrifice, and laid visibly and really before our 
eyes. Our Divine Lord and Saviour has established His 
Church, a Church which is called the Universal or Catholic 
Church, because she is destined for the whole world, for all 
races and nations, and in this Church He has placed the truths 
of salvation, and all the graces of salvation in His most holy 
Body and Blood, in the Sacrament of the Altar, of which all 
are to partake; therein I recognise the dveadth of the infinite 
charity of our God. God, Who loved us with an everlasting 
love—the Saviour and Redeemer Who loved His own even 
unto death, He loves us to all eternity—zz jfinem ; and in 
this, z.2., in this eternal continuance, I recognise the length of 
the infinite, divine charity. Therefore I have, in the posses- 
sion of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the infinite, divine 
charity really and essentially within me; the Infinite has 
made Himself finite, that I may comprehend Him. The 
Height of God has condescended to the lowliness of the Crib; 
the Divine Depth has arisen from Its abysses to the heights 
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of Calvary: the Divine Breadth, from the embrace of the 
universe, has concentrated Itself to the narrow limits of the 
Tabernacle, to the form of a little Host; and the /ength of 
the Divine Eternity has in infinite charity imparted Itself, 
that I may live in my God in eternal bliss. Thus the 
“riches of the Divine glory” are imparted to me in my Lord 
Jesus Christ. Christ dwells in my heart by faith. I “know 
the charity of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge,” and 
am “filled unto all the fulness of God.” I can but prostrate 
myself, full of gratitude and adoration, and say: “My Lord 
and my God!” 

The Master—And I will add no more than our great 
Apostle Paul’s ascription of praise at the close of to-day’s 
Epistle: “Now to Him Who is able to do all things more 
abundantly that we desire or understand, according to the 
power that worketh in us: to Him be glory in the Church, 
and in Christ Jesus, unto all generations, world without end. 
Amen.” 


ee 
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EPISTLE, Ephesians iv. 1-6.—“ Brethren, I, a prisoner in the Lord, | 
beseech you that you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are 
called. With all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting 
one another in charity, careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. One Body and one Spirit, as you are called in one 
hope of your calling. One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. One 
God and Father of all, Who is above all, and through all, and in us 
all, Who is blessed for ever and ever. Amen.” 


The Scholar.—In last Sunday’s Epistle, good Master, the 
Apostle Paul, with marked emphasis, prayed and exhorted 
the Ephesians not to lose courage nor let their faith waver, 
because they saw their Apostle in captivity, but rather to 
esteem this captivity, after his example, as a glory to them- 
selves. In this way he would strengthen the scanty courage 
of the Ephesians, and help their despondency. In to-day’s 
Epistle he uses the same fact of his imprisonment as a means 
of moving the hearts of his readers, and making them ready 
for the exhortations which he purposes to give them. In last 
Sunday’s Epistle he said : Do not let yourselves be perplexed 
at my captivity, but, beholding me thus, become strong and 
mighty in faith. To-day he says: Be touched at the sight of 
my captivity, and become gentle and mild, in the practice of 
holy charity. “I, a prisoner of the Lord, beseech you.” 

The Master—This only proves, that the Apostle Paul 
knew how to proceed with deep knowledge of human nature. 
If every one, through the sight of one who is suffering, 
persecuted, and a prisoner, is moved, and disposed to follow 
his prayers and desires, this is most especially the case, if the 


suffering and persecuted one occupies an eminent position in 
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the service of mankind and of Holy Church. The inclination 
mounts still higher, if the sufferer takes on himself greater 
sacrifices for the welfare of his fellow-men and the glory of 
God. We have to thank this fact for the most beautiful and 
most sublime fruits of faith and charity; it has filled the roll 
of the Saints with Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, Saints of 
every kind, in countless bands. As in the first centuries the 
blood of the martyrs became the seed of new Christians, so 
still to-day every persecution, every sacrifice, every suffering 
of Popes, Bishops, Priests, and all true servants of God, 
becomes a spring of truer resignation and greater readiness 
to sacrifice self for the Church and the Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The weakness of a suffering Apostle becomes 
power to conquer the world, to subdue hearts—the prison cell 
becomes a throne, from which spirits and hearts are ruled— 
the word spoken or written in the gloomy dungeon becomes 
a sermon for the whole world. “I,a prisoner in the Lord, 
beseech you.” I,a prisoner for your sakes—I, a prisoner of 
the Lord, z.2, in the Lord’s service—an instrument of the 
Lord, Who foretold me what I must suffer for Him—I, the 
last among the Apostles, I, Paul, your Apostle, who now can 
do nothing for you but pray and suffer, I—deseech you. 
Who could withstand such an apostolic prayer? Who would 
not do everything to fulfil the petition of a St Paul? 

And now let us consider more closely the content of this 
apostolic prayer. 

“J beseech you that you walk worthy of the vocation in 
which you are called.” By the expression “ vocation” one 
must understand a double calling: first, the common vocation 
of a Christian—and it is this which the Apostle has here 
especially in mind; and secondly, the special life-vocation of 
each individual. To begin with a word on the latter sense, it 
must be firmly held, that every condition and calling carries 
with it a circle of duties, to the fulfilment of which the 
individual is bound as much by the law of nature as by the 
Christian commandment. Parents and teachers have one set 
of duties, children and scholars another ; the commandments 
apply in one way to masters and rulers, in another to servants 
and subjects; some obligations bind priests and ministers of 
the sanctuary, others the laity and all the Faithful; some 
bind the married, others the virginal, state; the obligations of 
Religious and of those living in the world are not the same; 
different duties apply to the years of childhood, youth, man- 
hood, and old age—to men, and to women. The variations 
of condition and the different kinds of vocation, whether they 
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are freely undertaken or imposed by necessity, are appointed 
and decided by God; therefore the duties of our condition 
and vocation become at the same time duties towards God, 
and cannot be evaded without wrong to Him and violation of 
His most holy will. Obliteration, dislocation, equalising, 
ignoring, of the various conditions and vocations, is disturb- 
ance and destruction of God’s appointed ordinance, is 
revolution, a prelude to eternal confusion, for hell is the place 
where order rules no more—the “land of misery and dark- 
ness, where the shadow of death, and no order, but ever- 
lasting horror dwelleth” (Job x. 22). Let us turn back, 
then, to the “vocation” which the Apostle Paul has here 
chiefly in view, the vocation of the Christian, who as the 
redeemed child of Christ is bound to live according to the 
Spirit, and no longer according to the flesh. 

“ Brethren, I beseech you walk worthy of the vocation in 
which you are called.” Since God the Lord—so the Apostle 
would say—has made us partakers of such great benefits 
through Christ, and has made you, Ephesians, who were 
pagans, to become Christians, it is just and right that you 
should prove yourselves thankful for this grace, worthily 
fulfil in your lives your high vocation, and so be well-pleasing 
to Him. Therefore I beseech you and earnestly implore 
you, I, the prisoner in the Lord, and for the Lord’s sake and 
His Gospel’s. You must then live worthy of your vocation, 
worthy of your hope, worthy of our Lord Jesus Christ, worthy 
of Holy Church, worthy of the sight and company of the 
Angels, worthy of the heavenly glory, for to all these you 
are called. Mark well: the Apostle does not merely say: 
“You must fulfil your vocation,” as one discharges and lays 
aside a business; but: “You must wa/k worthy of your 
vocation. He who walks does not stand, but is ever going 
forward, that he may cover the distance and attain his 
journey’s end. Therefore St Bernard was wont often to ask 
himself: “Bernard, to what has thou come?” (ze, entered 
into the Religious Order). So ought the Christian often to 
ask himself: “To what I have come?” “To what am I 
called? Walk worthy of thy vocation, worthy of thy name. 
Thou art called to humility, to temperance, to sanctity; do 
not, then, desire to pay homage to pride, to gluttony, to 
unchastity. Thou art called to labour and effort; desire 
not, then, to yield thyself to idleness; thou art called to 
cultivate the field of thy heart, the vineyard of thy soul; 
leave it not, then, to be overgrown with weeds and briars— 
to burn in hell. Thou art called to the practice of good 
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works—practise them and avoid evil. From Christ thou 
bearest the name ‘Christian, that as a Christian thou mayest 
imitate Christ the Lord ;—imitate Him, then, live as Christ 
lived, suffer as Christ suffered.” 

“With all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting 
one another in charity.” ... Because, says St Jerome, he 
who knows that he is dust and ashes, and that in a little while 
he will return to dust and ashes, will never be puffed up 
with pride. And he who reflects on the small and scarcely 
visible point of time that makes up man’s life, in the light of 
God’s eternity, will always have death before his mind, and 
bow down himself with all humility, even to the earth. But 
humility consists not in mere words, but has its throne in the 
soul, so that only the conscience knows it, while we ourselves 
never deem —just on this account — that we know and 
understand anything. With humility is joined mildness, for 
mildness springs from humility. He who is humble speaks 
gently and mildly, and is gentle and mild in his dealings with 
all men. With humility and mildness is intimately united 
patience. Of this virtue the wise Seneca says with great 
beauty: Great-hearted men and princes are patient, they 
allow nothing to cause them disquiet; if they are injured, 
they take no revenge, but repay evil with good, and prove 
to all, especially to their enemies, their favour and affection ; 
low and common men, on the contrary, who are narrow- 
hearted, and possess little understanding, are, by every trifle, by 
the least injury, by a single hard word, carried away with anger 
and desire of revenge, and break out into insults and assault. 
The patient bear with one another, no matter how much 
they may vary in character, education, manners and customs. 
The Apostle requires these virtues of humility, mildness, 
charity, and patience, from those who would walk worthy of 
their high calling. 


I] 


The Master.—‘ With patience, supporting one another in 
charity, careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” The Apostle, then, has in view the preservation of 
unity and peace. Humility, mildness, patience, render a man’s 
influence, in the company or community in which he lives, 
such that the sentiment of unity flourishes therein, while any 
discordance that may perhaps arise will be soon appeased, 
and a breach of friendship averted. If many, and that the 
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majority, work together in this spirit, a good result can 
scarcely fail to follow. The first Christians so thoroughly 
comprehended the necessity of this unity, that they even took 
into consideration the compensation of the evils which may 
spring from the difference between riches and poverty, in 
striving to realise a voluntary community of goods. Never- 
theless our text refers not so much to community of goods 
as to unity of spirit. Now it is the case, that where all do 
homage to the same principles, they think alike; where all 
live their life according to the same rule, they will the same; 
where all are attached to each other with the same charity, 
they have the same feelings and sentiments. Where many 
are of one understanding, will, and heart, there is unity of 
spirit. To maintain this is the vocation of us all. 

St Chrysostom refers the expression “the unity of the 
Spirit” to the mutual charity, of which the Holy Ghost is the 
Author, and then also to that unity and concord of spirit and 
heart, by virtue of which many who are physically separated 
and far removed from one another, are united in one spirit 
and one heart. This unity and concord makes the weak 
strong, just as division (schism) makes the strong weak. 

The sin of schism (or dissension) cannot become justified 
even by martyrdom, ze, if anyone, who perseveres in his 
separation from the Church, gives up his life for the Faith, 
he would only be a martyr in appearance, not in spirit and 
truth; for the virtue and the merit of martyrdom require 
one to live in the Church of God, and not to be separated 
from her. 

St Bernard has left us a noble testimony to the 
importance of unity and peace. He had received from 
a Premonstratensian monastery a certain monk, because 
the abbot of that house was extremely distasteful to him. 
On that account St Bernard wrote to that superior words 
worthy of a Saint (Epist. 252): “I have resolved to love you 
my brother, whatever you may do, and also if I am not loved 
in return. I will hold fast to you even against your will, yes 
even if I myself wished to be quit of you. I have bound 
myself once for all by the bond of that sincere and genuine 
charity which never fails. With the angry I will be peace- 
able, and I will give myself up to those who injure me, that 
I may give no occasion to the anger of the devil, nor give 
place to him. Should I undergo affronts, I will conquer by 
meeting them with kindness. Repelled, I will offer myself 
I will give yet more to the ungrateful ; those who despise me 
I will honour. And now my soul is troubled because I have 
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in some way injured you, and will be sad until I have 
obtained your forgiveness. . . .” 

The Apostle says we are to keep “the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.” A bond has to do with two or more, 
not with one alone. This bond is peace, which like a golden 
chain binds the hearts of all together. 

He only possesses peace, who is content with his condition, 
with his fortune, with his position in life, with what God has 
given him, appointed for him, committed and recommended 
to him. And a whole community possesses this peace, when 
each is content for himself, and with one another. We have 
the perpetual, lovely type of a community thus at peace, in 
the first Christians, of whom it is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles (iv. 32): “The multitude of believers had but one 
heart and one soul; neither did anyone say that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but all things were 
common unto them.” 

The Scholar.—Good Master, cannot one say that such 
community of life and goods, like that of the first days of the 
Church, still exists in the cloister ? 

The Master.—Most rightly. Yet the Apostle Paul, in his 
exhortation to unity and peace, had in mind not exactly that 
ideal community of the infant Church, and, as little, merely 
the cloister. He addresses his exhortations to the Ephesians, 
among whom many disturbances to peace had arisen in 
consequence of their peevish and self-seeking discontent. 
Now since this can arise, not only in those days and among 
the Ephesians, but at all times and among all men, the 
exhortations of the Apostle apply to all times and all men, 
and therefore to us and to our own time. Since you have 
mentioned the cloister, I will only add that dispeace and 
discontent are so much the more serious vices under those 
conditions which ought to exhibit the very type of peace and 
content. The holy Father Benedict warns us of this in the 
seventy-second chapter of his Rule: “Let none strive for 
what he deems profitable to himself, but much more for what 
is of service to another.” 

Then the Apostle indicates various principles, which 
should impel us to strive for peace, unity, and charity. 


III 


The Masteyr—“One Body and one Spirit, as you are 
called in one hope of your calling.” That is to say: You 
Ps hal 
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should so preserve unity and concord among yourselves, that 
you may be as it were composed of one body and one spirit 
——ze.,one whole man. We are members of the mystical body 
of Holy Church, whose Head is Christ, and it is one and the 
same Holy Spirit Who penetrates and indwells this mystical 
Body and all her members. Further, a powerful incentive to 
unity and concord lies in the same vocation of all to the same 
inheritance of the heavenly kingdom. “As you are called in 
one hope of your calling.” Therefore since we in a short 
time are to be called away from earth to heaven, that we may 
rejoice and be happy there for all eternity, why should we 
fall out with each other over a bit of white or red earth! O 
how small, how trifling, how miserable is the horizon of 
mortals! How narrow are their hearts! 

Finally, the thought that we all make up one family, 
compels us to mutual charity, concord, and peaceableness. 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of 
all, Who is above all, and through all, and in us all, Who is 
blessed for ever and ever.” We form one family. The 
maternal womb of Holy Church has borne us in the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism; our Lord is Jesus Christ, Who 
nourishes and trains us through the Faith, by the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, that under His guidance we may be 
received into the bosom of the heavenly Father, our God, 
from which He came forth to redeem the world. 

Since we then have all one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
since we are knit together and united with one another by so 
many bonds, what can we do but cherish, foster, and preserve 
amongst ourselves, unity and the spirit of peace? The 
Apostle says: “One God and Father of all, Who is above 
all, and through all, and in us all.” God is “above all” by 
His sublimity, power, and divine dominion; He is “through 
all,” because He interpenetrates all by His power, His wise 
rule and operation; and He is “in all,” by His essence, and 
the charity whereby He upholds all and unites all together. 
He is especially in us Christians by His grace and sanctity. 
In this triple expression: “ Above all, through all, and in all,” 
the mystery of the most Holy Trinity is also signified: “Of 
the Father, through the Son, zz the Holy Ghost.” 

In the Apostle’s words: “One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all,” there lies, too, a glorious 
testimony to the unity, universality, and divinity of our holy 
Church. “There is one Faith.” Then, there is only one 
Truth, which is the content of this one Faith. Those who 
separate from each other as to the truths of the Faith, must 
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admit that each of them cannot possess the truth, because the 
truth is one, and cannot contradict itself. Such cannot all 
possess the Faith, but all may easily be in error. If, eg., 
according to the principle of the private interpretation of 
Scripture, ten interpreters explain the same passage in 
different and contradictory senses, at least nine of them must 
be in error, and the tenth has no guarantee that he possesses 
the truth, unless he has the guarantee of the authority of our 
holy Church, which alone is in possession of the truth, and 
guided by the Holy Ghost. Without this unity of doctrine, 
established by Christ, transmitted by the Apostles, and con- 
tinually maintained by the Holy Ghost in the Church, there 
would long ago have been no universal Christian Church, no 
universal religious conviction, no Christian instruction, no 
common worship of God or common rule of morality. All 
would long ago have been dispersed in countless sects. 
Christendom would no longer exist. Unity in faith is a 
Divine fact, and a world-wide wonder, and the only bond that 
keeps men—so varied in condition, circumstances, descent, 
habitation, and manner of life—true to the sentiment of 
reciprocal obligation and a common humanity. Whether 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, ruler or subject, white or 
coloured, freeman or slave, dwelling in the torrid south or the 
icy north, whether man or woman—in one respect they 
equally belong to one another, in one respect they are 
brothers, in one respect comrades of equal dignity and equal 
hope for the future, namely, in the common bond of the one 
catholic and apostolic Faith. O that all believers throughout 
the whole world could express in one universal assembly, 
with one mouth, their common Faith! Mightily indeed, with 
a sound more tremendous than the roar of thunder, that 
confession would mount towards heaven. Who would not be 
moved and carried away at the voice of that common Creed, 
so full of joy and courage? This assembly, this common 
confession, actually exists in the Holy Catholic Church, and 
we her children speak with one voice therein, and in the 
praise that throughout the world goes up to the Most High: 
“ Who is blessed for ever and ever.” 

The Scholar—O what happiness, to be a child of the Holy 
Catholic Church! “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all.” And I find this most beautifully 
typified in our holy Order. We form one family under our 
head and father, who for us fills the place of Christ. The 
holy Father Benedict has in our sacred profession received us 
as his children, his holy Rule is our religious profession of 
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faith and guide to eternal life, we have all in common: the 
holy Rule (one Faith)—our profession (one Baptism)—the 
father-abbot as one lord and father of all. So we are a little 
family in the great Family of God’s Church, and a type of that 
great Family; we live in unity, patience, and brotherly 
charity; we have a common work, a common offering, 
common sorrows and joys, and a common hope of the same 
crown of eternal life, to which we are “called” by the same 
grace. And we bear—how delightful it is!—as the device of 
our Order the word Par—Pax sub cruce—“ Peace beneath 
the Cross ”—that Peace, which the Lord left to His Apostles, 
and which the world cannot give. 

The Master.—PAX tecum. 

The Scholar.—Et cum spiritu tuo. 


ap 


PAX 


BIGHTEENTH. SUNDAY, AEF-TER 
PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, 1 Corinthians i. 4-8.—“ Brethren, I give thanks to my God 
always for you for the grace of God that is given you in Christ Jesus, 
that in all things you are made rich in Him, in all utterance and in 
all knowledge, as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you, so 
that nothing is wanting to you in any grace, waiting for the 
manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who also will confirm you 
unto the end without crime, in the day of the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


The Scholar—Our Epistle gives the impression as if the 
Apostle had praised the Corinthians somewhat heartily. 

The Master.—lIt is true that he bestows great praise upon 
them. But you must bear in mind that our Epistle is only 
the beginning of the Apostle’s letter, and that in the course 
of it he pretty severely examines the consciences of those whom 
he addresses, and thus spares no one of his readers well- 
merited blame. Besides, the Apostle directs his praise not 
so much to the Corinthians, but to God the Lord, and 
clothes it in a reverential act of thanksgiving. Moreover he 
addresses a community of redeemed Christians, and if very 
many faults and blemishes prevail in it, at the same time it is 
on a much higher level than a community of Jews or pagans, 
who have not yet received the grace of redemption, or a 
community of apostates, who have cast away the jewel of the 
divine operation of grace. Our holy Church bears the mark 
of “holiness,” and she is “holy,” not only because of the holi- 
ness of her Author, her doctrine, and her sacraments, but 
also on this account, that she carries countless saints in her 
bosom, and ever bears new saints to heaven, in spite of so 
many defects, sins, and godless men, being found within her ; 
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she is the great field that must endure the weeds within her 
until the heavenly Householder gathers the wheat into His 
barn, and casts the cockle into the fire. 

The Scholar.—Yet it seems to me, as if the Apostle, who 
elsewhere in his letters shows himself so humble, to-day 
speaks like those disciples who boasted of the miracles they 
had wrought, and were for this reproved by the Lord. Also 
the expression: “I thank my God,” sounds to me as if the 
Apostle claimed God the Lord for himself alone, set himself, 
with God, in contrast to the Corinthians, and especially to the 
Faithful—which again does not seem in harmony with his 
humility, usually so profound. 

The Masteyr—How can one compare the language of the 
Apostle Paul, who with such humble thanksgiving and adora- 
tion gives God the Lord the glory for what He has wrought 
among the Corinthians through His Apostle, with the lan- 
guage of those disciples, who, not without a touch of childish 
vanity, came before their Master with the words: “ Lord, the 
devils are subject to us”? The meaning of the expression: 
“J thank my God,” does not appear to me one to stumble at. 
Everyone knows that God is God and Father of all, and that 
Christ the Lord taught us to pray: “ Our Father,” and not 
“my Father” ; “forgive ws our trespasses,” and not “forgive me 
my trespasses,” and so forth, But everyone knows, too, that 
we have moments of deep impulses of grace and spiritual 
emotion, in which we speak to God as if He existed for us 
alone. In truth, our God is so great, so mighty, so wise, and 
so good, that He exists for each individual even as for all— 
for Adam as for the whole race of mankind—and Christ the 
Lord has died for each single soul no less than for the whole 
mass of sinful men. Therefore both holy souls and poor 
sinners have often prayed to God, as if He existed only for 
them and only they for Him. Think of the Confessions and 
Soliloquies of a St Augustine ; of that beautiful exclamation 
of the Apostle Thomas: “My Lord and my God!” Our 
Lord, too, prayed in the Garden of Olives: “ My Father, if it 
be possible . . . ,” and upon the Cross He cried: “My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” So too He teaches 
us (Matth. vi. 6): “Pray to ¢ky Father in secret: and thy 
Father Who seeth in secret will repay thee.” In this sense 
and with these sentiments, also, the Apostle Paul says in to- 
day’s Epistle: “I thank my God,” and he had good ground 
and right to speak with his God so intimately, so confidingly, 
so immediately. For who has received more favour and 
grace from God than he? To whom has God the Lord 
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entrusted greater missions? Whose work has the Lord 
crowned with more glorious success than that of Paul, the 
Apostle of the world, and who is greater in the apostolic 
college than, after Peter, the Apostle-Prince St Paul? Paul 
then might well say to the Lord: “I thank my God.” 

The Scholar—Now I understand; but how can the 
Apostle speak with such confidence to the Corinthians with 
regard to the Day of Judgment and their eternal salvation ? 

The Master—The Apostle says in effect: He to whom 
so many graces have been given—who possesses so many 
means of his salvation, as you Corinthians possess—cannot 
be lost—ze, if he does not will to be lost. If you con- 
duct anyone to a richly furnished table, you can say 
with certainty: This man clearly cannot starve with 
hunger, if he will only make proper use of the food set 
before him. The “table” was prepared for the Corinthians, 
the banquet was ready—they were “through the grace 
of God made rich in Christ Jesus in all utterance and 
in all knowledge,” and “nothing was wanting to [them] in 
any grace.” Therefore the Apostle, without anticipating the 
judgment of God, could say to them: You can await “ the 
manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who also will confirm 
you unto the end.” The great confidence, then, which you 
fear as applied to the Corinthians, does not rest upon them, 
but upon the grace and means of grace which the Lord has 
bestowed upon them; but this confidence forthwith will 
become uncertainty, yes, even a certainty of destruction, if 
the Corinthians do not use, or misuse, the grace and means 
of grace which God has given them. 


“God does His part, in mercy free— 
Man, do the part He leaves to thee.” 


And now to the text, in detail, of our Epistle. 


If 


The Master—“Brethren, I give thanks to my God 
always. ...” From these words learn the lesson, my son, 
that we must continually give thanks to God. Listen to 
what the venerable Dionysius the Carthusian says on this 

oint : 
E Ingratitude is reckoned, even among barbarous nations, 
as something rude, low, and unjust. If aman merely drinks 
a mouthful of wine to his guest, good behaviour demands 
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that the guest should thank him for his courtesy. What 
discourtesy is it then, if man does not thank God, from Whom 
all good giftscome. Therefore says St\Chrysostom : “ I exhort 
you to be ever praising the Lord. In misfortune praise Him, 
that it may forsake you, in happiness praise Him, that it may 
abide with you.” And St Augustine says: “What does it 
signify, to praise God unceasingly?” And he answers: “To 
give God thanks in happiness, for this is consolatory, and in 
misfortune, for this is salutary, and serves to our becoming 
better.” Who can comprehend, number, express by word or 
pen, all God’s benefits, general and special, natural and super- 
natural, bodily and spiritual, exterior and interior? If 
any one of us wanted but one limb or one sense, how grateful 
he would be to him who restored that limb or sense to him! 
If a rich man maintained a poor man for a whole year, how 
greatly the poor man would thank him! How greatly, 
then, how constantly, intimately, and humbly, must we 
thank God the Lord, the exalted, the most worthy of all 
praise, from Whom we receive all gifts of nature, body, and 
soul, all our members and faculties, all gifts of grace, and all 
that we need for our whole life! How can we be ungrateful 
to Him Who has so often spared and pardoned us, Who 
has recompensed us with good for evil and never ceased to 
bestow His benefits upon us; to Him Who when we were 
fallen into grievous sin, and yet again relapsed into it, did 
not leave us to Satan, but ever prevented us with His grace, 
and vouchsafed us in His mercy the grace of penance and 
conversion? And from how many and innumerable sins and 
vices has the grace of our God shielded and preserved us! 
And what has our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, done 
for us! He has taken upon Himself our humanity, and given 
us Himself in the Most Holy Sacrament, full of grace and 
mercy. 

The thought must impel us yet more to continual thanks- 
giving to God, that our gratitude may be pleasing to Him, the 
Lord Most High. Therefore St Augustine says beautifully : 
What better can we carry in the heart, what more beautiful 
express with the lips or write with the pen, than—Thanks be 
to God—Deo gratias! We can say nothing briefer, hear 
nothing more joyful, feel nothing more delightful, practise 
nothing more profitable, than — Thanks be to God— 
Deo gratias. 

Gratitude is profitable to men in many ways. Firsé, it 
preserves the benefits received, that they are not forgotten. 
Secondly, it merits fresh benefits, on which account the 
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Divine Saviour says: “To everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall abound.” Tkzrdly, gratitude merits a great 
reward in the world to come, even as the ungrateful one 
merits not only to have the gifts which he already possesses 
taken from him, but also to be punished in eternity for his 
ingratitude. Therefore says St Bernard: “Ingratitude is a 
scorching wind that dries up the fountain of mercy and 
grace.” And St Gregory: “He is unworthy to receive who 
does not give thanks for what he has received.” 

Ingratitude has three different gradations, which corre- 
spond to the three demands of gratitude. These last are: 
(2) to recognise the benefit received; (4) to praise and give 
thanks for it ; (¢) to recompense it according to opportunity, 
circumstances, and ability. The following three grades of 
ingratitude correspond to these three steps of gratitude: 
(a) to requite good, not with good, but with evil. All 
sinners and unjust persons do this, while they cast 
dishonour, shame, and insult upon God the Lord. (4) To 
hide and conceal the benefits received, instead of openly 
confessing and showing forth that one has received them. 
This they do, who neglect God’s benefits, and act as if they 
had not received them. (c) Not to recognise God’s benefits, 
which is as much as to take a benefit as an injury ; this is the 
most extreme and worst level of ingratitude. Of this they 
are guilty, who thrust the grace of God, the doctrine of Christ, 
the holy Sacraments, eternal salvation, from them, mock 
them, and trample them underfoot—from which may God 
the Lord preserve us all 

St Chrysostom says: The best way of guarding and pre- 
serving benefits is by continual remembrance of them, and 
constant thanksgiving for them. Let us then often and 
earnestly think upon God’s benefits, general as well as special, 
and with all our hearts thank Him for His gifts, and by our 
life seek to offer him a recompense. And since this again is 
simply a dower of grace and a gift of God, let us make our 
boast in nothing but His mercy, and say with the royal 
Psalmist: “The mercies of the Lord I will sing for ever” 
(Ps. lxxxviii. 2). 


III 


The Scholar.—My questions, good Master, as to the con- 
tent of the Epistle, and the real significance of the Apostle 
Paul’s thanksgiving to God the Lord, are now so abundantly 
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resolved by the paraphrase, elucidation, and exposition of the 
pious Carthusian, that there scarcely remains anything more 
to ask: “The grace of God in Jesus Christ”—the being 
“made rich in Him in all utterance and knowledge ”—the 
fulness of grace (“so that nothing is wanting to you in any 
grace”)—all this is amply explained and applied. I would 
only ask for a word of explanation on two points: 1. As to 
“the testimony of Christ,” of which the Apostle speaks when 
he says: “As the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you ;” 
and 2. As to the special reason why the Apostle gives thanks, 
not for himself, but for the Corinthians: “I give thanks to 
my God always for you, for the grace of God that is given you 
in Christ Jesus.” 

The Master.—This “testimony of Christ” consists in the 
presence of the grace of Christ, which enabled the Corinthians 
to “live in the Spirit,” to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and to constantly deepen their apprehension of the science of 
salvation. If you speak to a pagan of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, or of Baptism and the Eucharist, he 
understands nothing of what is said; you speak of these 
mysteries to a Christian, and at once he will grasp your 
meaning; but if you speak with one established in grace and 
advanced in virtue, it will be as when one light is kindled 
at another, as when one fire is inflamed by another, so that 
clear knowledge of the divine mysteries rises in your souls, 
and your hearts are set on fire with true interior love of 
God. 

This is the testimony of Jesus Christ in our hearts. Such 
testimonies the fathers and prophets of the Old Covenant bore 
within themselves, when they prophesied of the Birth and 
Person of our Divine Redeemer, of the mysteries of His life 
and His work of redemption; such, too, especially was the 
testimony of John the Baptist, the forerunner and herald of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; also the testimonies of the holy 
Apostles, whose discourse and preaching the Lord confirmed 
by miracles and signs. This testimony, the Apostle says, 
was also confirmed in you Corinthians, and has been proved 
by your moral life, as well as by the miraculous gifts bestowed 
upon you; this witness still lives in our holy Church, for 
Christ the Lord says: “He that believeth in Me, the works 
that I do, he also shall do, and greater than these shall he 
do” (John xiv. 12), a saying which from the first times, and 
ever since, has been most gloriously fulfilled in our holy 
Church. 


With regard to your second question, Dionysius the 
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Carthusian himself gives you the answer, when he says: The 
Apostle Paul, who according to the saying of St Chrysostom 
was kindled like a torch with the love of God and his neigh- 
bour, declares at the beginning of to-day’s Epistle, that he 
always gives thanks to God for all the graces bestowed on his 
spiritual children. So should not only superiors, but also all 
Christians, as they mutually love one another, so, too, give 
thanks to God on behalf of each other for all the graces and 
gifts which God has bestowed upon their brethren. 

The law of grace and love requires us, then, to thank God 
the Lord in the first place for our own justification and all the 
graces bestowed upon us. By these graces we must not only 
understand the good gifts of body and soul, but also all suffer- 
ing, pain, and trouble which God in His mercy allows to come 
upon us, according to the Apostle’s beautiful words (Rom. v. 
3-5): “And not only so; but we glory also in tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience 
trial; and trial hope. And hope confoundeth not: because 
the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy 
Ghost Who is given to us.” In the second place, we should 
thank God for the gifts of grace He bestows on our brethren 
and on elect souls. For since we altogether form but one 
body, each must share in the good of another, and rejoice in 
it, because one receives in another what he does not in his 
own person, for God in His most wise design imparts His 
graces pre-eminently to those whom He has chosen as His 
vessels, from whom in turn the richest graces should flow 
forth for all in His house, the Church. Oh, these gifts of 
speech and knowledge, of wisdom, of prophecy, of working 
miracles, of the highest union with God through charity, they 
are all ours, and belong to each so far as he appropriates them 
to his edification, and by thankfulness to God for them makes 
himself susceptible to their operations, which God intends to 
be for the use of all in the imparting of these graces to a 
single one. 

The Scholar.—It seems to me that this last consideration 
and exhortation applies most especially to that class of “ pious 
souls,’ who in their supposed striving after sanctity and 
perfection envy others for their graces, virtues, and privileges. 

The Master.—Yes, this spiritual envy and jealousy is a 
hateful vice which occurs only too frequently; it is the 
caterpillar-pest upon the good plant; it is the vice of the 
Pharisees; it is born of pride, which turns the best gifts of 
God into poison and mould; it is an incontrovertible proof of 
that hateful egotism, which not only in its own good works, 
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but also in God’s highest gifts of grace, seeks itself, its own 
“I” and not the glory of God. True humility, true love of 
God, rejoices and gives thanks for God’s gifts wherever they 
are to be found. Humility says: O Lord, I am not worthy 

. and Charity continues: Therefore I rejoice, my soul is 
jubilant, and I thank my God, that He has heaped the riches 
of His treasury of grace upon my neighbour, in which I too 
find my share, that by all and in all God alone may be 
glorified. 

But especially is it the sacred duty of the superiors of 
Holy Church, the Bishops, Priests, and those in high position, 
of parents and teachers, to thank God always for the graces 
which He has bestowed on their flocks and their children. 
This is what the Apostle does in to-day’s Epistle, when he 
says: “Brethren, I give thanks to my God always for you, 
for the grace of God that is given you in Christ.” The rulers 
of the Church, the Bishops and Priests are, as it were, to 
grow together into one with the souls committed to them, 
like parents with their children. Now, as parents rejoice 
more in the honour shown to, and the benefits bestowed 
on, their children, than in the honour and benefits bestowed 
on themselves, so the shepherds and fathers of the faithful 
rejoice no less, but even more—and thank God from the very 
bottom of their hearts—for the graces and benefits which He 
bestows upon their flocks, and which they often lack them- 
selves ; they are happy in this, they recognise in such gracious 
ordering the blessing and fruitfulness of their work, and a 
guarantee that they too will share what now, apparently or 
in fact, they do not possess. 

The Scholar—Good Master, one can often observe in 
daily life that parents have greater joy in the honour and 
privilege of their children than in their own, eg. at weddings, 
and especially at first Masses, and like events. 

The Master.—Think, too, of that woman in the Gospel, 
who with the honours which were offered to the Divine 
Saviour joyfully praised His Mother, as she cried: “Blessed 
is the womb that bore Thee, and the paps that gave Thee 
suck.” And we too praise her as Blessed, who bore to us the 
Saviour. 

But I must proceed still further, and say, that as a general 
rule our happiness and honour is not known and perceived 
in ourselves, but constantly only in the happiness and honour 
of our fellow-men, just as we do not know our own appear- 
ance by the immediate sight of our own faces, but from the 
sight of them in a mirror. So the wisdom and goodness of 
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God have directed and ordained, in order to re-unite man- 
kind, torn in pieces by sin, into one body, and to implant the 
love of our neighbour in our hearts. He willed, that we 
should admire, and therefore give thanks for, His gifts of 
grace, not so much as those gifts exist in ourselves, but 
rather as manifested in our fellow-men: ‘Brethren, I give 
thanks to my God always for you, for the grace of God that 
is given you in Christ Jesus.” If we comprehend this mystery, 
we shall be confirmed in interior humility, in charity to our 
neighbour, and in the adoration and love of our Lord. Then 
this mystery goes deeper still; we persevere in the gifts of 
grace, which God has vouchsafed, and continually vouchsafes, 
to us and to our fellow-men, not that we may stand still, but 
in order to go further, and penetrate into the depths of the 
Godhead ; we admire, we love, we adore, we GIVE THANKS 
to God, the Three in One, for His own glory and greatness. 
As awful and annihilating as would be the thought that God 
did not exist, so deeply laying hold of our whole being, so 
full of majesty, so glorious in its happiness, is for us the 
thought, the consciousness, and the knowledge, that we have 
a God. We express it in that Angel-hymn—the Gloria in 
Fixcelsts—in the holy Mass: “... We praise Thee; we bless 
Thee; we adore Thee; we glorify Thee. We give Thee 
thanks for Thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. O Lord Jesus Christ, the Only- 
Begotten Son: O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
Who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on us; 
Thou Who takest away the sins of the world, receive our 
prayers: Thou Who sittest at the right hand of the Father, 
have mercy on us. For Thou only art holy: Thou only art 
the Lord: Thou only, O Jesus Christ, with the Holy Ghost, 
art most high in the glory of God the Father. Amen.” 

The Scholar—tThat is glorious, good Master ; and I com- 
prehend with how deep a feeling of love and thankfulness, 
with what clear knowledge and admiration of the mysterious 
gifts Of Divine grace, the Apostle Paul was impelled to cry: 
“T give thanks to my God always for you, for the grace of 
God that is given you in Christ Jesus, that in all things you 
are made rich in Him, in all utterance and in all knowledge 

. so that nothing is wanting to you in any grace, waiting 
for the manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who also 
will confirm you unto the end without crime, in the day of 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Master—As to this confidence of salvation and con- 
firmation unto the end, of which the Apostle here speaks, it 
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is well to observe, that he only teaches that on God’s side all 
is done to bring those who are justified to a happy end: “God 
will confirm you unto the end.” This confidence does not 
exclude the possibility of a just man, so long as he is on 
earth, again falling into mortal sin, or, indeed, of losing his 
soul. Solomon, who built a glorious temple for the Lord, 
and was filled with the spirit of wisdom, yet fell, in his last 
years, into idolatry; David, who was a just man, and one 
after God’s own Heart, was guilty of adultery and murder. 
The Apostle cries that many begin in the Spirit and end in 
the flesh. In our Epistle, then, he only expresses the truth 
that the just, under all circumstances, may count upon the 
most mighty help of God’s grace, that their salvation is secure 
on God’s side. 

The Scholay—lf the just under all circumstances may 
count upon the mighty help of God’s grace, and if their 
salvation is certain from God’s side, this truth appears to be 
seriously prejudiced by the other truth, that the just may yet 
fall and lose their souls. 

The Master.—Such a conclusion is entirely false, because 
it misapprehends the mystery of divine grace and of human 
freedom. This mystery involves: (a) that it is grace, and 
wholly grace, if we obtain salvation; and (0) that it is our 
free will, and only our free will, if we are lost. Man therefore 
cannot save himself by his own power, but God does this by 
grace—nevertheless, through the free will that is given him, 
man can destroy himself; God does not do this, but man 
himself. “Destruction is thy own, thy help is in Me” 
(Osee xiii. 9). The Apostle Paul’s utterance with regard 
to the certainty of grace impels us, then, to confidence in 
God, and, no less, to zealous use of the means of grace 
that God has bestowed upon us, and the greater these 
means of grace are, so much the greater is our responsi- 
bility. But where both are present—on the one hand, 
God’s grace, and on the other, man’s sincere co-operation 
therewith—one can with certainty foretell a happy 
issue. It is this case that the Apostle puts, when he 
says: “[You are] waiting for the manifestation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Who also will confirm you unto the end 
ae crime, in the day of the coming of our Lord Jesus 

rist.” 

The Scholar— Good Master! As the thought is terrible 
in its seriousness, that those who are now in a state of 
justification can yet be lost, so equally consoling and 
encouraging is yet another thought, that in truth we 
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Christians, we Priests, we Religious, may most of all dare to 
cherish the hope that we shall be numbered among the elect, 
and with this pious hope to face the Day of Judgment, the 
coming of our Divine Saviour and eternal Judge. 

The Master—Truly we may so venture, and we ought 
before all others to foster this confidence, and on that account 
before all others with fear and trembling to work out our 
salvation, which may the all-good and all-merciful God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, vouchsafe to grant us, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


NINETEENTH .SUNDAY APTER 
PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Ephesians iv. 23-28.—“ Brethren, be ye renewed in the spirit of 
your mind, and put on the new man, who according to God is 
created in justice and holiness of truth. Wherefore, putting away 
lying, speak ye the truth every man with his neighbour, for we are 
members one of another. Be angry, and sin not. Let not the sun 
go down upon your anger. Give not place to the devil. He that 
stole, let him now steal no more ; but rather let him labour, working 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have something 
to give to him that suffereth need.” 


The Scholar—Good Master! The first words of the 
Epistle remind me of a subject, which I might call the most 
popular in the domain of the Religious life—what we call 
“renewal of spirit.” 

The Master —Y ou rightly call renewal of spirit a “ popular 
theme,” and I affirm that were it only yet more popular than 
it already is, we should exercise it daily. Most especially is 
spiritual renewal the matter before us when it is a question of 
“putting off the old man,” of laying aside and extirpating the 
remains and habits of our former sinful life, of guarding 
ourselves against occasions of sin and enticements thereto, of 
animating faith anew, enkindling charity, and encouraging 
the moral life in every direction. This renewal was most 
necessary for the Ephesians, and is so for all Christians and 
at all times. For the Lord says: “The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and [only] the violent bear it away” 
(Matth. xi. 12). “ Narrow is the gate, and strait is the way, 
that leadeth to life” (vii. 14). But how is it possible to use 
this “ violence,” if one never, or at most but seldom, thinks of 
the renewal and refreshing of the spiritual life? Man’s great 
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task is the restoration of God’s image in his soul. Now as an 
artist works day by day, and hour by hour, at his chef 
@’euvre, employs in its execution all instruments that are at 
his command and can be serviceable to him, as he continually 
works and allows himself no rest until he has brought his 
creation, trait by trait and line by line, to the highest possible 
perfection, and attained his ideal, so too must the Christian 
work and not rest, until the image of God, deformed by sin, 
is restored again to his soul, and he has attained the type and 
pattern of the Divine Redeemer, so far as is possible by God’s 
grace, through the following and imitation of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore the whole Christian life is a continual and un- 
broken spiritual renewal, a constant conversion, purification, 
and sanctification, even to the attainment of the perfection of 
Christ’s manhood. 

The Scholar—Good Master, the spritual renewal, which 
has for its end the forming within us of a new life, a life of 
the Spirit, is then no light work; I find it exquisitely 
symbolised by the Apostle’s parable of putting off the old, 
and putting on the new man. For the putting off of the old 
man seems to me almost terrible in its seriousness, for as the 
head is most intimately bound up with, and has grown up 
together with, the body, through countless veins, muscles, and 
nerves, so sin and passion are bound up, and have grown up 
together, with a man, through countless impulses, affections, 
and habits; and as the separation of the head from the body 
can only take place with unutterable pain, and involves death, 
so too the putting off of the old man, ze. the laying aside and 
conquest of evil habits, affections, and impulses, can only be 
with great suffering, which result in the death of the old 
sinful man. And in this sense, to put off the old man is a 
terribly hard thing, yes, a thing almost beyond man’s 
possibility. Am I not right, good Master? 

The Master—The “ putting off of the old man” is beyond 
question most difficult, and for weak man, left to himself, 
altogether impossible. Christ the Lord said to Nicodemus, 
who could not comprehend that a man could be born again, 
that what is impossible with man is possible with God, and 
that He was speaking not of a physical, but of a spiritual, new 
birth. That is altogether the case with the “putting off of 
the old man.” It is not the life of the flesh which is to be 
renewed, but the life of the spirit which is to step into its 
place. The “putting off of the old man” loses, step by step, 
its hardness and its terror, in proportion as one “ puts on the 
new man,” ze. gains the new life in Christ. Our holy Father 
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Benedict has also expressed this truth in a delightful and 
inviting manner, when he says at the end of the Prologue to 
his holy Rule: “We must therefore equip ourselves, body 
and soul, for the Lord’s service in holy obedience to His 
commandments, and since our natural strength is not 
sufficient, must pray Him to grant us the help of His grace, 
.. . Now should there be (in our school) here and there, 
where it is right and fitting for the amendment of faults or 
the preservation of charity, something more severe ordered, 
do not let thyself be forthwith discouraged and turned back 
from the path of salvation, which is always narrow at its 
beginning. With progress in practical piety and faith the 
heart, however, is enlarged, and we run the way of God’s 
commandments with inexpressible sweetness of charity, so 
that we never withdraw ourselves from His guidance, and 
persevere in His teaching even unto death, in the cloister, 
partake of the sufferings of Christ through patience, and thus 
merit also to be partakers of His kingdom.” 

Of the putting on of the new man we have spoken at 
length in our instruction on the Epistle for the First Sunday 
of Advent. 


II 


The Master—To the words: “Put on the new man,” 
the Apostle adds: “who is created according to God.” 
There is a reference here to the passage in the history of the 
creation: “ Let Us make man to Our image and likeness.” 

By the “image” many of the Fathers understand the 
pattern (original) from which a copy is taken, which reflects 
the original with all possible truth. When God the Lord 
said: “Let Us make man to Our image,” He willed to 
express: Let us make man to Our pattern, that he may be 
a copy of Us, and an impression or expression of Our Nature 
and Our Divine Being. 

According to others, the resemblance consists in this— 
that man occupies the highest place in all created being, and 
is therefore like the most High God, Who is One and all in 
all. Man possesses the lordship (and in a sinless state, power) 
over all beasts, wherefore God the Lord, after He had created 
all else, said: “Let Us make man... and let him have 
dominion over [all].” So, as in God all things are pre- 
eminently (eminenter) comprehended, so in proportion it is 
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the same with man, for man unites in himself every grade of 
spiritual and corporal existence: the spiritual life of the 
angel, the animal life of the beast, the vegetable life of the 
_ plant, and the mere existence of lifeless things. So man is 
the king, the meaning and conclusion, the unifying bond, 
of the world—“the little world in the great” — mzcro- 
cosmus tn macrocosmo. As God is the end and central point 
of the whole universe; so too is man, according to his 
degree. All that we have here spoken of, only relates to the 
natural image of God in man. 

God’s supernatural image in man consists in sanctity and 
grace, which make him partaker of the Divine Nature, and 
will establish and perfect him in heavenly glory. Therefore 
it is said (1 John iii. 2): “We know, that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like to Him: because we shall see Him 
as He is.” The Lord’s words: “Let Us make man to Our 
image and likeness,” are chiefly to be understood of this 
supernatural image; of which the Apostle says : 

“(Who according to God is created) in justice and holi- 
ness of truth.” God is then the Pattern for our justice and 
holiness. Every man receives this supernatural image in 
Holy Baptism, and it is daily more perfectly fashioned, if 
he increases in holiness by virtue and grace. In this sense 
the Apostle exhorts the Ephesians, who had already received 
holy Baptism, that they should be renewed from day to 
day, and put on the new man, which is created in justice 
and holiness. 

In the holiness “of truth,’ the Apostle continues, for this 
holiness must be true, not hypocritical, assumed, and merely 
external. 

From the general principles of the new life he passes to 
practical rules, and refers them to the figure he so often 
uses, of the body and its members. He proceeds from the 
members and parts of the old man, and places them in 
contrast with those of the new. The members of the old 
man, that are to be put away, are lying, fraud, anger, 
injustice, theft. They stand in contrast to the members of 
the new man: truth, gentleness, justice, beneficence. 


III 


The Master— Putting away lying, speak ye the truth 
every man with his neighbour, for we are members one of 
another.” No member seeks to deceive, to lie to, another. 
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Every member stands true to the other, and helps it as far 
as it can. With attractive perspicuity St Chrysostom 
depicts, in the following words, the interdependence of our 
members: “The eye does not deceive the foot, nor the foot 
the eye. If,eg. there happen to be a deep hole or ditch, 
which is covered with earth and straw, so that the eye is 
deceived, and imagines that firm ground and soil are before 
it; will the eye not make use of the foot wherewith to feel 
whether the ground gives or is firm? Will the foot deceive 
the eye, and not share with it its own discovery? If, on the 
contrary, the eye sees a serpent or a wild beast lying in 
the way, will it not at once warn the foot to hold back, and 
fly? But what if neither eye nor foot discover the danger, 
but the sense of smell can alone distinguish whether some- 
thing is deadly poison or not, will the sense of smell deceive 
the mouth, and allow it to eat the poison? On no account, 
for the one knows that if it allows the other to perish, it 
must perish itself. And what does the tongue do? Does 
it deceive the stomach? Will it not, when it tastes anything 
bitter, spit it forth, but if anything sweet, swallow it? Behold 
the service, and at the same time, the reward for the service 
rendered. Behold the care and foresight, which arise, as it 
were of themselves, from truth and sincerity.” So St 
Chrysostom. Let us Christians, also, be wise enough, since 
we are members of one body, not to deceive each other, 
but to be loyal in helping each other, where and how 
we can. 

The Scholay.—Good Master, with regard to lying and 
deceiving one another, I remember to have once heard or 
read, that the ancient philosopher Plato taught that it was 
sometimes the sign of good and wise men, especially in the 
case of princes and rulers, to lie; for the gods, so Plato 
thought, there is no need to lie, but for men it is often 
necessary and salutary. Therefore he permits lying to public 
officials and for the common good of the State, but not to 
private persons. 

The Master—This may pass muster for a heathen, and 
for a heathen philosophy of life. But I know well, that there 
is among Christians, alas! a so-called “ diplomatic language,” 
which rather serves to conceal than to disclose the thoughts, 
but which is not the Apostle’s teaching, and is not according 
to the principles of Christ and His Gospel. The Apostle 
demands truth from all men, without exception, and forbids 
lying. That was the principle and rule of the first Christians, 
of whom Justin Martyr writes: “Christians would rather 
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die than lie but once.” And this is the principle and rule of 
all saints. 

Trascimini et nolite peccare —“ Be angry, and sin not.” 
The words are quoted from Ps. iv. 5. David speaks here 
to his enemies, and summons them to acknowledge the Lord 
and Protector of those who adore Him, and not to persecute 
His saints, and if they are incensed against them, they must 
take care that they do not thereby sin, ze., they must not 
foster anger, nor allow it to burst forth unrestrainedly, but 
suppress it by the fear of God. There is, then, a permitted, 
even a holy, anger; if the anger be guided by reason and 
faith, it can be a virtue, and spur the soul on to great deeds. 
If you then, the Apostle would say, are moved to anger by a 
just cause, you must not yield yourselves to it, but as soon 
as possible restrain it by reason and the fear of God, that you 
may not “let the sun go down upon your anger.” It goes 
without saying that the words are not to be taken as if one 
were at liberty to yield oneself to anger throughout the 
whole day, but must lay it aside by sunset; the Apostle 
desires that we repress anger the first moment it arises, that 
it may not linger in our hearts and break out in words and 
deeds. But if this should have already taken place, then we 
must take the most earnest pains, so far as is possible, and at 
least before the sun goes down, z¢., while there is yet time— 
to restore calm and peace (St Anselm). St Chrysostom says, 
warningly: “I pray you to take all pains that we lay aside 
all enmities before the sun goes down, for if we maintain 
them for a day or two they may easily last a whole year, and 
the quarrel is always growing and increasing, until it becomes 
in word, act, and general conduct, a breach that cannot be 
healed, and so leads to destruction. And how shall we 
master anger? How shall we quench its flames? I answer: 
If we think over our own sins, if we reflect how often they 
have offended God, and how strict an account we have to 
give, if we consider that we revenge ourselves not on an 
enemy, but upon ourselves, if we reflect what joy we prepare 
for the devil, our true enemy, on whose account we are angry 
with, and unjust towards, our brethren. If thou thinkest 
thou has been treated unjustly, and hast a mind to be 
at enmity, be the devil’s enemy, not thine own member’s. 
God the Lord has not armed us with courage and indigna- 
tion, that we should turn the sword upon our own body, but 
that we should plunge our dagger deep into the heart of 
Satan. Thrust thy sword, then, into Satan’s breast, and if 
thou wilt, thrust it to the very hilt, and draw it out no more, 
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but rather join a second weapon to the first. Thus we do if 
we spare ourselves, if we live in brotherly charity with each 
other. Away with money, fame, worldly reputation—my 
member (z.e., my brother in Christ) is more precious to me 
than all.” So St Chrysostom. 

I cannot omit, when speaking of the words: “ Let not the 
sun go down upon your anger,” to add yet another patristic 
interpretation, the significance of which is full of instruction 
and philosophy, and applies most truly and expressly to 
persons in Religion. If anger has rested in the mind for 
several days, it becomes continually more pronounced, and 
will not yield, so let us at least cast it out of our hearts by 
night-fall, that on the one hand it may not return during the 
night, disturb us and our rest, and become still more 
enflamed—(for the thoughts of the day, especially sorrowful 
and troublesome thoughts, are wont to come back again at 
night, to rouse men, to perplex and irritate them)—on the 
other hand, that it may not hinder our night prayers, and that 
if we should suddenly be overtaken by some sickness, or 
surprised by death, we may not die in anger, and in this 
state be compelled to appear before God’s judgment-seat. 
For this reason, in many Religious rules the regulation is 
met with, that if one has injured another, he may not go to 
rest, until he has reconciled himself to the injured party, and 
has obtained his forgiveness. So, eg., St Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Cyprus, said to St Hilarion: “So long as I have worn 
this spiritual habit, I have let none go to sleep, who had 
ought against me, nor have I myself laid down to rest, if I 
had ought against another.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, does not that regulation in 
chapter xiii. of the Rule of our holy Father Benedict apply in 
this connection—where we read: “Never let Lauds and 
Vespers be recited, without the Lord’s Prayer being said 
in full, by the superiors, before the close of the office, 
publicly before all, and this because of the thorns of dissen- 
sion, which easily spring up, that the brethren, by their 
common petition in the Paternoster: ‘Forgive us as we 
forgive, may thus purge themselves from guilt”? 

The Master—Perfectly right, my son. And by this 
common prayer of reconciliation the devil is deprived of 
occasion—of the “ place” he desires. 

“Give not place to the devil.” Just when, in the silence 
of night, the heart and mind are restless, bitter, and dis- 
turbed, Satan easily creeps in with a whole host of hateful 
and sinful desires and whispers. Against such dangers of 
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the night (demonium nocturnum) there is no more effectual 
defence than to turn away the mind and imagination 
forcibly from the deceits of Satan, and to direct them 
to other things, to arouse joyful and bright thoughts, to 
meditate, to reflect on serious, eternal truths, etc. Be it 
well understood: these rules only apply, if anyone, on 
account of diabolical temptations, or through sickness, 
is unable to sleep, or by the special grace of God is 
led to the spirit of contemplation and prayer. To us, 
ordinary children of men, the rule of sleep and rest at night 
applies, that we may be once more strong for the labours of 
the day. 

The Schoiar—To the exhortations to brotherly charity, 
peaceableness, and peace, the Apostle immediately joins the 
observation : 

“ He that stole, let him now steal no more; but rather let 
him labour, working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have something to give to him that suffereth 
need.” With regard to this, good Master, I would gladly 
know two things: 1. Whether there is a connection between 
this exhortation and what precedes; and, 2. I would beg an 
explanation of the strange penalty, which the Apostle imposes 
for theft. I should have thought he would have said: “He 
that stole, let him be punished for his theft, and restore or 
make good what he has stolen.” For that he should “steal 
no more” is quite self-evident. 

The Master.—With regard to your first question, it may be 
answered in different ways. Remember the Apostle’s words: 
“We are members one of another,” and the interpretation of 
the holy Fathers, wherein the “members of the new man” 
are placed in contrast to the “members of the old man.” 
These “members of the old man” are lying, revenge, and 
theft. But there is also an inward connection, inasmuch as 
anger and revenge almost always tend to the damage of one’s 
neighbour, and to the seizure of his temporal possessions. 
With regard to your second thought, the Apostle, if he had 
been acting as judge, would most certainly have said: He 
that stole, let him be punished for his theft according 
to the law, and legally make good what he stole. But 
since the Apostle writes and speaks as shepherd of souls, his 
language is different, he says: “ Let him now steal no more.” 
You recognise in this the true imitation of our Lord, Who so 
often permitted mercy to prevail in place of justice, and 
forgave the sinner his sins along with the remission of his 
sentence: “Go, and sin no more,” “ Hath no man condemned 
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thee?” ... “No man, Lord”... “Neither do I condemn 
thee, Go, and now sin no more” (John viii. 11). Thus the 
Lord Jesus Christ punishes. 

But the Apostle Paul adds: “(He that stole, let him now 
steal no more); but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have something to 
give to him that suffereth need.” This is the most necessary 
penalty, the noblest expiation, for injustice that has been 
committed, and an overflowing satisfaction for injury that 
has been caused. Zacchzus gives the most beautiful example 
of such penalty and expiation, in saying to the Lord: 
“Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor: 
and if I have wronged any man of anything, I restore him 
fourfold” (Luke xix. 8). But the Lord said to him: “ This 
day is salvation come to this house” (ver. 9). What the 
Jew Zaccheus did—namely, the compensation of injury 
from the superabundance of his wealth—is outdone by the 
Christian, who follows the Apostle’s exhortation: “Let 
him labour, working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have something to give to him that suffereth 
need.” 

This principle of Christian charity was the source of the 
most beautiful and most sublime phenomena of Christianity. 
Our holy Church numbers a vast band of members, who have 
proved their pure, self-sacrificing charity by their labour in 
order to possess the means of helping those in need. At the 
head of these rightly stands that Dorcas, of whom we 
read in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 36, 37, 39): “In Joppe 
there was a certain disciple named Tabitha, which by inter- 
pretation is called Dorcas. This woman was full of good 


works and alms-deeds which she did. . . . She died, and they 
laid her in an upper chamber. ... And when Peter was 
come... all the widows stood about him weeping, and 


showing him the coats and garments which Dorcas made 
them.” How many thousand noble wives and maidens have 
since that day followed Dorcas in her piety, and through the 
work of their hands nourished, clothed, sheltered, countless 
poor, dried their tears, saved them from despair, strengthened 
them in the Faith, from being wretched, unhappy, perishing 
men, made them happy, peaceful members of the Divine 
Society, and citizens of heaven! How many homes for the 
poor, the sick, for children, for the needy of every kind, our 
holy Church numbers from the beginning of her existence to 
the present hour! They are all offerings of charity—fruits 
of the Apostle’s exhortation: “Let (each) labour, working 
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with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have 

something to give to him that suffereth need.” To all who 

thus labour for others’ good our Lord’s promise applies : 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 
The Scholar—Deo gratias ! 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY "ALR 
PENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Ephesians v. 15-21.—“ Brethren, see how you walk circum- 
spectly, not as unwise, but as wise ; redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil. Wherefore, become not unwise, but understanding 
what is the will of God. And be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
luxury : but be ye filled with the Holy Spirit, speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord: giving thanks always for all 
things, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father ; 
being subject one to another in the fear of Christ.” 


The Master—Iin to-day’s Epistle the Apostle Paul 
continues his exhortations to the Ephesians. He imparts 
them especially in view of the degeneration which was 
threatening them in consequence of the paganism that 
surrounded them. 

The Scholar—When the Apostle says: “Brethren, see 
how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise,” it 
appears to me that in the double expression—“ walk circum- 
spectly” and “not as unwise, but as wise”—something more 
is contained than simply the thought that circumspection is 
characteristic of the “wise,” and that every wise man, just 
because he is wise, is also circumspect. 

The Master—You are right; the “circumspect” man is 
not necessarily yet a “wise” man, but the “wise” man is 
unquestionably also a “circumspect” one. Circumspection 
is a natural quality of the understanding and conscience— 
wisdom is a supernatural virtue and a gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The traveller who carries with him what is necessary for the 
support of life on his journey, money and means of travel, 
who takes diligent care not to miss his way, avoids possible 
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dangers, and keeps his journey’s end in view—is circumspect ; 
the merchant, who carefully investigates the places from 
which he draws his wares, the payments he makes for them, 
and the income which results from his merchandise, besides 
the losses which he suffers through damage, lying by, change 
of fashion, and other accidents to his wares, who keeps strict 
accounts, and always maintains an accurate balance in his 
business—is a circumspect man of business. Every man who 
provides the necessary means for the end he desires to reach, 
applies them properly, knows how to put the right man in 
the right place, must be called a prudent and circumspect 
man. Those two striking similitudes in the Gospel (Luke 
xiv. 28-32) teach us the same truth: “ Which of you having a 
mind to build a tower, doth not first sit down and reckon the 
charges that are necessary, whether he have wherewithal to 
finish it? Lest, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not 
able to finish it, all that see it begin to mock him, saying: 
This man began to build, and was not able to finish, Or 
what king, about to go to make war against another king, 
doth not first sit down and think whether he be able, with 
ten thousand, to meet him that, with twenty thousand, cometh 
against him? Or else whilst the other is yet afar off, sending 
an embassy, he desireth conditions of peace.” 

In all these cases we are speaking only of the prudence 
and circumspection of the natural understanding and of a 
practical knowledge of life, which is characteristic of Jews, 
pagans, Turks, Hottentots, and generally of all reasonable 
men. But the wisdom to which the Apostle Paul exhorts 
the Ephesians is a supernatural gift of God and a virtue, in 
the power of which man recognises his supernatural end and 
keeps it before his eyes, uses the means which help him to 
attain his supernatural end, perseveres in good and does not 
cease to strive until he has obtained that end. To this 
wisdom, to this circumspection and prudence, the Apostle 
would exhort the Ephesians, when he says: “Brethren, see 
how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise.” 
Nothing is easier than to apply to ourselves also this apostolic 
exhortation. The light of truth has risen upon us—we have 
learnt to know the end to which we must strive—there needs 
but the good will, the effort, watchfulness and circumspection, 
and then we cannot miss the goal. “See,” says the Apostle, 
“how you walk circumspectly.” Heedfulness, then, and moral 
earnestness, are necessary for us. What use to us can be the 
highest science, the widest knowledge, the deepest revelation 
with all its content, if we lack this heedfulness, this moral 
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earnestness, in our life? We should miss our end, just as a 
traveller, even in brightest sunshine and on the smoothest 
road would not reach his journey’s end, if he lacked the needful 
care, attention, and circumspection, to walk safely along the 
way. Religion must not merely be known, it must be 
practised. “Man is created to know God, to love Him, and 
to serve Him, and thus to be happy with Him.” In this 
consists the complete supernatural wisdom of man, and he 
who does not possess this wisdom is a fool, and could he 
obtain all knowledge, all treasures, all honours and possessions _ 
of this world, he would be like a traveller who fails to reach 
his goal, but hurries to destruction with all his treasures. 

He is especially such a fool, who wastes the short span of 
life and lets it go by unused ; or who misuses it and employs 
it for evil, and so creates for himself a miserable eternity. 
The world says: “Time is money” (gain); the Christian 
says: “Time is (gains me) eternity.” Therefore says the 
Apostle: “Redeeming the time.”” The Latin expression 
redimentes tempus, signifies: “Buy the time, put it out to 
profit.” St Anselm explains the phrase in this sense, that we 
should as it were buy back and redeem the time we have lost 
through sin, by tears of penitence and true repentance, by 
self-denial and works of charity. 

If you would know how precious time is, if you would 
learn its worth, ask the damned, for they know it by 
experience. Come forth from thy abyss, thou rich glutton. 
Tell us, what thou wouldst give for a single year, for a single 
day, for a single hour of thy time. I would give, he replies, 
the whole world, a thousand worlds, if I had them; I would 
give up all delights, all treasures. O had 1 but one moment 
to recollect myself, to do penance, to gain forgiveness: this 
moment I would gladly buy with all efforts, works of penance, 
sufferings, which men have ever borne, or are now bearing in 
Purgatory and in hell, though the agony should endure a 
thousand, a million years!—Ask the souls in Purgatory. 
They will tell you: If we could return to the time when 
merit and satisfaction are possible, we would for this gladly. 
give all the gold and precious stones of the whole world, yes, 
our very blood and life, and would suffer death a thousand 
times. Ask the Blessed. They will answer you: Happy 
are you mortals! O that you knew what merit, what profit for 
eternal glory, you could gain in a moment of time, you would 
use every moment with sweat and effort. O if we could once 
again return to the time in which merit can be gained, we 
would buy back one single hour with all torments—fire, wild 
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beasts, and other tortures—and would willingly endure all 
that the Saints have suffered until the Day of Judgment. O 
precious moment, on which hangs eternity! As many 
moments as here thou idly losest, thou losest so much eternal 
glory, which thou couldst have gained through labour, through 
suffering, through true conversion of soul; and if there could 
be repentance in heaven, thou wouldst repent of nothing but 
thy lost or ill-spent time. 

The Scholar—This language is so forcible and serious as 
to be almost beyond the comprehension of people like me. 

The Master—lIt is the language of the Saints, whose 
standard of reckoning is eternity, and who measure by it the 
value of time. It is these eternal truths which we must 
convert into treasure, and all the more, since, as thy Apostle 
says, “the days are evil.” The days of this life are full of 
misery, trouble, dangers and temptations, which partly deprive 
us of the opportunity of good works, partly make them 
difficult and imperil them. You have also, the Apostle would 
say, only an uncertain, short time, filled with hindrances and 
difficulties, in which to work out your eternal salvation ; see 
to it, then, that you make good use of this moment, on which 
your eternity hangs. In this lies the “understanding what is 
the will of God” in our life, to which the Apostle summons us 
by the words: “Wherefore, become not unwise, but under- 
standing what is the will of God.” 


II 


The Scholar.—Good Master, from what you have said, the 
meaning of what follows has become pretty clear tome. The 
Apostle continues: “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
luxury.” There could hardly be a sharper contrast to the 
wise use of time than the waste of it in drinking bouts, and 
the satisfaction of those impure desires which are wont to be 
excited by excessive drinking. 

The Master—These are precisely the vices which, more 
than all others, “kill time,” destroy man’s power of work, and 
make him useless, and even destructive, both to himself and 
others. 

The Scholar—\t sounds somewhat painful to me, that the 
Apostle should, to the injunction: “ Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is luxury,” immediately join the command: “ But be 
ye filled with the Holy Spirit.” 

The Mastey.—Only call to your mind the phenomena of 
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Pentecost, when the blind and common multitude said: 
“These men are full of new wine,” while the Apostles were 
indeed filled with the Holy Ghost. There must, then, have 
been certain appearances about the Apostles and new con- 
verts, who were filled with the Holy Ghost, which could 
induce the thought in the minds of unbelievers that these 
Apostles were “drunk with wine.” The excitement that 
comes through wine, and that which comes through the Holy 
Spirit has this in common, that both are an exaltation of 
human power above its wonted condition. But both, again, are 
absolutely dissimilar if one keeps in view the power which is 
uplifted, and the condition to which it is raised. Wine stirs 
up men’s nerves, the Holy Ghost men’s souls. That uplifts 
the sensual, this the spiritual life. Both make men joyful- 
minded, that the sensual, this the spiritual, side of man. 
Wine brings to light all the heart’s low propensities, which in 
a condition of sobriety are mastered and concealed. It makes 
a man talkative, obstreperous, coarse, and the sensuality 
which it excites is often low and ill-bred. The Holy Ghost, 
on the contrary, awakens the virtues that lie in the heart, and 
makes it lively and strong. He animates us for God, for 
truth, for justice, for charity, peace, communion with others, 
and resistance to evil. He gives joy, but a joy infinitely 
more pure than a sensual pleasure can ever impart. Rightly 
then the Apostle says: “Be not drunk with wine, but be ye 
filled with the Holy Spirit.” 

The Scholar—“Speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual canticles, singing and making melody 
in your hearts to the Lord: giving thanks always for all 
things, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God, 
and the Father.” You have said so much upon these words, 
good Master, in your Col/oqguzes, also in many places in 
the Sonntagsschule, and especially in your last little book Der 
liturgische Choral, that I could scarcely think there is 
anything yet to add. 

The Master.—Nevertheless we will exercise ourselves 
still further upon this theme, and will listen to much that 
the holy Fathers tell us with regard to it. “Speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns, and spiritual canticles.” 
By these words the Apostle teaches the Corinthians what 
should be the character of the Christians’ “Agape” and 
social intercourse; Christians should not fill the body with 
flesh and wine, but should much rather hold communion 
with each other, and be spiritually nourished, by spiritual 
converse and hymns, especially about the Lord Jesus Christ 
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and the benefits He has bestowed upon us—and not corporally, 
but so to speak spiritually, be inebriated with holy con- 
templation ; they should delight themselves not in licentious, 
but in pious and holy, canticles and songs, and thus praise 
God the Lord. At meals especially the mind is wont to be 
uplifted and exhilarated, and to express itself in jest and 
song. For this cause it is customary among all nations to 
season the meal with music. We have the most sacred, and 
indeed a divine, example of this at the Last Supper of our 
Lord and Saviour, of which we are told in Mark xiv. 26: 
hymno dicto, t.e, after the singing of a hymn, they went forth 
to the Mount of Olives. The Apostles and early Christians 
followed the Lord’s example in their love-feasts—ayamai— 
at which they cheered themselves with sacred songs in the 
praise of God. St Cyprian bears witness to this (Zp. ad 
Donatum) in the following words: “When work is done and 
the time of repose approaches, let us spend the rest of the 
day in gladness, let our meal not be lacking in spiritual 
cheer, and let the singing of Psalms season our frugal supper.” 
Tertullian (Apol. c. 39) very beautifully describes the way 
in which the Christians were wont to take their meals and 
conduct their social intercourse: “One does not take one’s 
place at table until the spiritual nourishment of prayer has 
been tasted. One eats as a matter of necessity, one drinks 
_ with chastened moderation ; one so satisfies oneself, that one 
does not forget the fulfilment of the night prayers ; one con- 
verses in such manner as the dear God can listen to. After 
the washing of hands, one who can produce something from 
Holy Scripture, or of his own, steps into the midst to sing 
God’s praise, and the meal is closed with prayer; we 
separate, not to go into houses for strife, or to dispute in 
groups, or to places of dissolute entertainment, but with such 
modesty and discreet behaviour, as if one came, not from a 
feast, but from some religious exercise.” 

The Psalms occupied the first place among these sacred 
songs of the early Christians. “The Psalter,” says St Basil, 
“embraces all that is profitable in the other Books of Holy 
Scripture. It hides a treasure of all healthful doctrine, which 
streams forth in a harmonious cadence and tune, that brings 
modesty to the thoughts. The Holy Ghost has indeed so 
united the power of His doctrine to the melodious entice- 
ment of song, so that while He delights us with the sweet 
melody, heart and spirit may be edified. The Psalm brings 
the soul into a state of equanimity, is an umpire of peace, 
secures calm to disturbed minds, and kindness to the 
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thoughts. It knits friendship, unites variance, reconciles 
enmity; for who could treat as an enemy one with whom 
he had raised the sacred song to God? The singing of 
Psalms terrifies the demons, brings down the help of angels, 
is the shelter of weak old age, the ornament of blooming 
youth, the consolation of the old, the adornment of women. 
It glorifies feast-days, infuses holy sorrow, draws tears even 
from stony hearts. It is the angels’ work, the service of 
heaven, and spiritual incense. O wise contrivance of the 
Master, that we should sing together and receive wholesome 
teaching, learning the dignity of manhood, the norm of 
justice, holy discipline, fulness of wisdom, perfection of 
prudence, the rule of patience—in a word, every virtue. 
The singing of Psalms is the perfect theology; it is the 
foretelling of Christ’s Incarnation, threatening of judgment, 
surety of resurrection, terror of punishment, announcement 
of glory, unveiling of mysteries.” 

The Apostle continues: “Singing and making melody 
in your hearts to the Lord.” That is to say: These spiritual 
songs and hymns must not only sound from your lips, but 
must flow forth from your inmost hearts. The Apostle, then, 
exhorts Christians to spiritual joy, that they may be ever 
glad and joyful in their vocation, and may give praise to 
Christ the Lord, and thanks to God, may serve Him in 
joyfulness of heart, and may stir up others to the same 
charity, thankfulness, and joy of heart, for those are signs 
that the Holy Ghost dwells within us, since it is He Who 
inspires our souls with this joy. Happy are all who possess 
this joy, and continually increase in it; nothing is difficult to 
them, and no sorrow befalls them, but with great gladness they 
will overcome every difficulty and all sorrow. St Augustine 
beautifully says: “Not the sound of the voice, but the 
praver of the soul, not the chords of the instrument, but the 
heart, not he who sings, but he who loves, sings acceptably 
in the ear of God.” (“Non vox, sed votum; non chordula 
Dees sed cor; non cantans, sed amans, cantat in aure 

eon) 

“Giving thanks always for all things to God and the 
Father.” The agapz of the early Christians used to close 
with thanksgiving. The beautiful custom of grace at table 
is still to be found, even to this day, in good Christian 
families, in monasteries, and in religious establishments of 
various kinds. May it never be lost, but continually find an 


entrance and a welcome in the most various circles of 
Christian society. 
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The Scholar—The Apostle says expressly: “Giving 
thanks always for all things to God and the Father.” Why 
does he say: “ Zo God and the Father” ? 

The Master—By this is expressed the double title, under 
which we owe and should render thanks to God the Lord. 
By the first title—*“ God ”—we acknowledge as our Benefactor 
the Most High Lord of heaven and earth, Who does not 
need us, owes us nothing, can gain nothing for Himself 
from us, and yet overwhelms us with benefits. By the second 
title we recognise our Benefactor as Father, Who loves us 
with tender love as His children, and Whose heart’s desire 
is to overwhelm us with benefits. Towards our “God and 
Lord ” our thankfulness should be full of respect and reverence 
—towards our “ Father,” full of love and affection. 

Finally, the Apostle says we must give thanks “in the 
Name of Jesus Christ”: first, because all the good we possess 
is ours through the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and also, 
because, as only in the Name of Jesus are we able to pray, 
so only in that Name are we worthy and fit to give thanks 
to God. 

The Scholar.—But how, good Master, are the closing 
words of the Epistle: “ Being subject one to another in the 
fear of Christ,” connected with this apostolic summons to 
give God thanks? . 

The Master—God the Lord wills His benefits to flow to 
us through created instruments, namely, through our fellow- 
men. By this Divine arrangement the mysteries of God’s 
omnipotence, wisdom, and love are manifested in a most 
marvellous way, since thereby men are united and bound 
together intimately and actively with each other, and all 
men with the eternal, almighty, wise, and good God. From 
this it follows that, if we owe thanks to God the Lord, the 
Giver and Father of all good, we must render this thanks 
also to His living and reasonable instruments, our fellow- 
men. But the most eminent instruments of His goodness 
towards us are His special representatives, those set over us, 
to whom we in the first place render our thanks in that we 
offer them our obedience, reverence, and subjection—thence 
the Apostle’s exhortation: “ Be subject one to another.” 

Now mark well, my son, that the Apostle says we should 
render our thanks to God zz the Name of Jesus Christ, ze, 
in the power of, and making our appeal to, the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but to men, and especially to those set over us—we 
should be subject—and therefore thankful—‘7zn the fear of 
Christ.” God the Lord, then, we serve, thank, and obey, 

2 VE 
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Him we praise, to Him we do homage, in the Name and 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but to men we are obedient, 
subject, and thankful “72 the fear of Christ, not from fear of 
man, not from human respect, not in hypocrisy and flattery, 
not in self-seeking abasement and from personal considera- 
tions of ambition, of desire to rule, of inordinate desire for 
pleasure—but “in the fear of Christ,” 22, out of reverence, 
obedience, and gratitude towards the Person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Whose representatives our fellow-men, and 
most especially our rulers and governors, are. 

The Scholay—And therefore I will thank you too, good 
Master, for you are set over me, are my teacher, and God’s 
representative in my behalf. But I have discovered some- 
thing which will make you truly glad. The Apostle Paul 
says, not: “Be subject to your rulers,” but: “Be subject one 
to another in the fear of Christ.” If we then should be subject 
to one another, it can only be because we recognise, each in 
each other, one set over him and a representative of God. 
And therein I see the apostolic foundation of that injunction 
of our holy Father Benedict in chapter ]xxi. of the holy Rule, 
where he lays down: “The precious virtue of obedience 
should not only be paid by all to the Abbot, but the 
brothers should also obey each other, well knowing that by 
this path of obedience they attain to God. They must, there- 
fore, indeed obey the command of the Abbot, and of the 
superiors appointed by him—and we do not permit a simple 
monk’s command to be preferred to them—but, for the rest, 
all the younger must obey the elder with all charity and 
readiness.” The golden rules contained in this chapter, 
which our holy Father Benedict laid down only for his 
children, seem easily capable of application to the secular 
circumstances of the family and of civil society. Parents 
and children, teachers and scholars, rulers and_ subjects, 
masters and servants, employers and workmen, magistrates 
and subordinates, all in relation to each other would indeed 
live a life of happiest thankfulness, if they would take as the 
standard of their conduct the noble rules of this seventy-first 
chapter, and the apostolic exhortations in to-day’s Epistle, 

The Master—Deo gratias, 
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EPISTLE, Ephesians vi. 10-17,—“ Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord, 
and in the might of His power. Put you on the armour of God, that 
you may be able to stand against the deceits of the devil. For our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against 
the spirits of wickedness in the high places. Therefore, take unto 
you the armour of God, that you may be able to resist in the evil 
day, and to stand in all things perfect. Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast-plate of 
Justice, and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace ; in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may 
be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one. 
And take unto you the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” 


The Scholar—Our Epistle to-day could, it seems to me, 
_ be entitled : “ The Christian’s life—a warfare,” or, still better : 
“To the fight!” For its short and powerful message com- 
pletely gives the impression of a declaration of war. It 
contains a survey of the enemy’s forces that have to be 
encountered, and a description of the armour, from head to 
foot, of the Christian soldier. Who, and where, are these 
enemies that have to be fought? That is the first main 
division of the passage. How must the enemy be fought, 
and what are the weapons with which he must be met? 
That is the second part of the Epistle. But first comes a 
kind of mustering of the troops, along with a short, urgent 
summons to the soldiers, to courage, strength, and constant 
readiness to warfare. I call to mind, among others, that 
scene related in the Book of Judges (chap. vii.), where we 
read: Gedeon marched forth with the people to fight against 
the Madianites, “And the Lord said to Gedeon: Speak to 
616 
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the people, and proclaim in the hearing of all: Whosoever is 
fearful and timorous, let him return. So two and twenty 
thousand men went away from mount Galaad, and returned 
home, and only ten thousand remained. And the Lord said 
to Gedeon: The people are still too many, bring them to the 
waters, and there I will try them: and of whom I shall say 
to thee, This shall go with thee, let him go; whom I shall 
forbid to go, let him return. And when the people were 
come down to the waters, the Lord said to Gedeon: They 
that shall lap the water with their tongues [ze., who only 
drink quickly from their hands, as if by the way, to lose no 
time], thou shalt set apart by themselves, but they that shall 
drink, bowing down their knees [2.e., comfortably, conveniently, 
and eagerly], shall be on the other side. And the number of 
them that had lapped water, casting it with the hand to their 
mouth, was three hundred men. ... And the Lord said to 
Gedeon: By the three hundred men that lapped water, I 
will save you, and deliver Madian into thy hand: but let all 
the rest of the people return to their place.” That was a 
mustering for battle, a review of the army, which betokened 
on the one hand the timidity and indolence of the mass of 
the people, and on the other the courage, strength, and 
capability of the commander and his chosen heroes. 

The Master.—You have to-day, my son, once more 
assumed the réle of the master, so that I need not make 
any further introduction, but can at once begin our instruc- 
tion with the text of the Epistle. 

“Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might 
of His power.” That is to say: Let your strength and your 
power against all temptations of the devil, the flesh, and the 
world, be in the Lord—ze, in the faith, the hope, the grace, 
the help, and the assistance of our Lord Jesus Christ. For if 
Christ be for us, who can be against us? Under such a 
Leader and Champion we shall overcome all hindrances, we 
shall beat back all assaults of the enemy. 

“ Put you on the armour of God, that you may be able to 
stand against the deceits of the devil.” Flesh and blood, 
natural means and weapons, are useless against the enemy 
with whom we have to fight: God Himself must help us with 
His armour. St Bernard (Serm. 3 2 Dedicat. Eccles.) says: 
“Put you on the armour of God—not only that you may 
manfully resist the enemy, but that you may weaken and 
overthrow him. Only believe it, my brothers, if the tempta- 
tion of the enemy presses us hard, our prayer presses him 
much harder. He cannot endure our simplicity, our humility ; 
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our charity, our gentleness, our obedience, torment him, and 
are true fire-brands to him.” But not only are courage, 
confidence, and boldness, necessary, but also prudence, atten- 
tion, and holy craftiness, in order to withstand the “ deceits” 
of the enemy, for the devil is a sly, crafty enemy, full of wiles, 
and we must strain our whole attention that he may not 
outwit and overthrow us. 

The craft and cunning of the devil, according to St Jerome, 
consists in this, that he seeks out the smallest and least 
apparent ways of approach, in order to creep into the fortress 
of the heart and soul. If, e.g. anyone does not guard his eyes 
and his ears, the enemy holds before him enticing forms, 
whispers lascivious words, by which he excites the imagina- 
tion and draws the will to evil desire. The wicked foe, as St 
Chrysostom observes, does not hold sin and vice straight- 
forwardly and openly before the man whom he desires to 
tempt (as we should express it: “He does not tumble with 
the door into the house”), but he uses circuitous means; he 
does not suddenly burst in, but he creeps on and on, 
circumspectly and slowly, he seeks to make the soul trust 
him, and so to find an entrance, as it were by a caress. 
Therefore he gives vices the form and name of virtues. 
Drunkenness he calls gaiety, licentiousness he calls a jest, 
pride he calls boldness. In a corner of the soul he puts 
the bait of lust, by means of which, whilst thou enjoyest and 
swallowest the desire, thou remainest hanging on the hook of 
sin. So he proceeds from less to greater; he examines and 
searches from what weakness, what fault, what propensity, a 
_man suffers, that he may seize him on his weak side. There- 
fore he tempts the proud, not with sensuality, but on a point 
of honour, the glutton, not with suggestions to pride, but with 
sensuous enjoyments, the covetous man, not with the offer of 
the delights of sense, but with money and gain. St Leo 
(Serm. 7 de Natali Dominz) says: “The devil knows full well 
on whom he can fasten the torch of sensuality, in whom he 
can arouse the enticement of the palate, whom he can transfix 
with the sting of lust, into whom he can infuse the poison of 
envy ; he knows full well whom he can bewilder with sorrow, 
whom he lulls to sleep by joy, whom he sets shivering with 
fear, whom he deceives by astonishment; he studies the 
habits of each one, notes what he cares about, investigates 
his propensities, and ever strives to hurt where he finds the 
soul under the bondage of some prepossession.” 

Listen to St Anthony, the solitary, that eye-witness and 
unconquered athlete, who experienced in himself all the arts 
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and deceits of the devil, and with acuteness and wisdom 
discovered them to his brethren. St Athanasius, in his life 
of the saint, makes him relate as follows: “The hatred of this 
enemy (the devil) is directed against all Christians, yet 
chiefly, and with great malice, against monks and consecrated 
virgins. He besets their path with snares, he seeks to disturb 
their souls with sinful and impious thoughts; but he can 
frighten us with such devices; for with prayer and fasting 
true believers bring his plots to naught. Then you must 
not imagine that the victory is already wholly won, if the 
demons withdraw a little way ; when wounded they are wont 
only more vehemently to rise up, and if they have gained 
nothing by their cunning whispers of evil, they try to attack 
by terrors. Another device is to awaken those who are 
sleeping, to prayer, that they may deprive them of necessary 
sleep for head and members; they hold before the newly 
converted the sins of their former life, and thereby entice 
them to excessive fasting, vigils, and works of penance, by 
which body and spirit are weakened, so that the poor victims 
of such temptations, filled with repugnance, and repelled by 
the austerity and hardness of the spiritual life, withdraw and 
go back to their former dissolute way of living. One must 
entirely despise these suggestions of the devil, and put them 
to flight by a prayer or a suitable verse of the Psalms. Christ 
the Lord commanded the demons to be silent, in order that 
we might give no credence to the devil, and might conquer. 
If they impel us to prayer, if they counsel us to fast, we must 
not do so at their counsel and impulse, but from pious habit. 
Finally, if they threaten us with death, we must at the most 
be surprised at this, but not be frightened by them; for, 
because they are weak, they can only threaten us with all 
possibilities, but they cannot carry them into execution.” 
Then St Anthony indicates the means, and the weapons, 
with which the enemies must be fought. The best weapons, 
he says, are a pure life, and an undaunted trust in God. 
Believe me, for I speak from experience. Satan fears a 
virtuous life, with vigils, prayer, fasting, gentleness, voluntary 
poverty, contempt of empty honour, humility, mercy, mastery 
of anger, and, most of all, a pure heart and love of Christ. 
The old serpent knows the Lord’s sentence of condemnation, 
which He pronounced to His own: “ Behold, I have given 
you power to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and upon 
all the power of the enemy” (Luke x. 19). St Anthony then 
relates his own conflicts and his victories over the demons, 
and describes them exactly and in detail, animates and 
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summons all and each to the holy fight, and concludes 
with the words: “The care of Christians and monks must 
be to give the demons no power through indolence and 
sluggishness. For the demons will deal with us according 
to the condition in which they find us. And if they discover 
in our breast the germ of fear and of evil thoughts, they will 
rush in like highway robbers, assault us with their terrors, 
and grievously torment our poor, wavering souls. But if we 
are joyful in the Lord, if the desire after the eternal good 
inflames us, if we in everything and at all times lie trustfully 
in God’s hand, then will none of the demons dare to attack 
us; but if they find our hearts firmly established in Christ, 
they will take to flight with shame and consternation. So 
Satan retired from Job, whom he found firmly established in 
the Lord—the miserable Judas, on the other hand, who had 
lost faith and trust in God, Satan threw into fetters. The 
best and only means, then, to conquer the enemy, is: Spiritual 
joy and continual remembrance of God’s Presence, which 
makes the deceits of Satan disperse like smoke, banishes 
fear, and puts the enemy to flight.” So St Anthony, whose 
words throw a wonderful light on the language of the Apostle 
Paul. 


II 


The Master—tIn order that he may not lead his troops 
into an ambush, a wise commander will keep before him the 
number, strength, position, and military resources of the 
~ enemy, that his soldiers may be encouraged and animated to 
more strenuous effort, and so be the more certain of victory. 
So, then, our great commander the Apostle Paul, continues : 

“For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in 
the high places.” The Apostle thus tells us that our warfare 
is not only against men, who consist of flesh and blood, 
but against the most cunning, most wicked, and extremely 
powerful spirits. And we do not fight against Satan only, 
but he has with himself countless legions of his hellish 
kingdom, and in this kingdom are not only common, debased, 
and feeble demons, but “ principalities, powers, rulers of the 
world,” who assail us. 

In the temptations of the flesh, lust and sensuality, the 
fathers see the influence of the evil spirits, and they say that 
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it is not so much the flesh and blood themselves, but rather 
the evil spirit, that instils the temptations by means of flesh 
and blood. It is a generally widespread opinion among the 
old ascetics, that each individual crime has its own special 
demon, for which reason, too, Holy Scripture often speaks of 
“the spirit of pride,” “the spirit of envy,” “the spirit of 
gluttony,” “the spirit of unchastity,” “the spirit of mammon,” 
and so forth. Yet each one may apply this idea according to 
his own personal experience, and according to the spirit of 
faith and piety, under the guidance of the apostolic teaching. 
The fact remains that the fight, in which we have to wrestle, 
not merely with flesh and blood, but with the evil spirits, is a 
most serious, difficult, and dangerous warfare. 

From the Apostle’s words: “ Principalities and powers, 
rulers of the world,” the Fathers draw the conclusion that the 
angelic spirits, since their fall, keep the same hierarchical 
order which they previously possessed, so that some rule, 
others are subject, some appear as principalities, others as 
powers ; and that those of higher rank have more power to 
injure men. For even among the devils there must be 
leaders and rulers, that there may be order in the whole 
disposition of the diabolical work; the Lord Himself says 
therefore (Luke xi. 17, 18): “Every kingdom divided against 
itself shall be brought to desolation, and house upon house 
shall fall. And if Satan also be divided against himself, how 
shall his kingdom stand?” This gradation of ranks among 
the demons will, nevertheless, only be of service to them in 
their warfare against men, not for the profit or honour of the 
demons, and will come to an end with the end of the world 
and of human history. The Apostle Paul gives us clearly to 
understand this, when he says (1 Cor. xv. 24): “ Afterwards 
the end, when He (Jesus Christ) shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God and the Father, when He shall have brought 
to naught all principality, and power, and virtue.” By the 
mundi rectores, “rulers of the world,’ are to be understood 
those named in the angelic hierarchy domznationes, “ domina- 
tions.” But it is not said, as St Augustine observes, that 
therefore this class of fallen angels are absolute rulers and 
lords of the world, but only of a part of the world, for which 
reason the Apostle adds tenxebrarum harum—*“the world of 
this darkness.” Many of the holy Fathers describe these 
demons as the entanglements, the disturbances, the injuries 
of lust, whereby they terrify, torment, and hurt men. St 
Augustine explains this whole passage in a mystical sense 
in the following manner (in Ps. liv.): “When the Apostle 
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says ‘rulers of the world, it must be understood, not as if the 
demons were rulers of heaven and earth. The Apostle 
qualifies the expression by the addition texebrarum harum— 
‘of this darkness.’ ‘The world’ signifies to him the lovers of 
the world—‘the world’ is to him the whole assembly of the 
godless and sinners—‘the world’ is to him that world, of 
which it is said in the Gospel: ‘The world knew Him not.’ 
For men who live in sin and injustice are in darkness, and 
blind to supernatural and divine things.” The Apostle calls 
these demons: “Spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 
The Greek text has a very short and striking appellation for 
these “spirits of wickedness” in the word caxodaiuoves—“ evil 
demons.” To put it briefly, the Apostle’s words bring before 
us the strength, power, and wickedness of our enemy, so as to 
keep us continually watchful and equipped for the fight. Do 
you ask what is the nature of the enemy? the answer is: he 
is a spirit; do you ask his appearance ?>—he is invisible ; do 
you ask his character ?—he is the most abandoned and most 
wicked spirit ; do you ask what is his power? he is a lord of 
the world; do you ask what is his strategy and his manner 
of warfare? he is the prince of darkness, for he lays snares for 
us and seizes us in the darkness; do you ask where is the 
battlefield? he is in the height, and rushes downward to earth 
to secure his prey. With such an enemy we have to wage an 
implacable, never-ending warfare. St Chrysostom, therefore, 
says with truth (Hom. 22): “If the enemy’s host is gathered 
together, if his soldiers are invisible, bodiless ‘ princes,’ ‘ lords 
of the world, ‘spirits of wickedness, how canst thou yet be 
merry? How canst thou conquer if thou dost not use thy 
weapons? This everyone should daily demand of himself, if 
he is in danger of yielding to fatigue and lassitude, to eager 
desire and softness of life. ... If we are wroth against the 
enemy, zs wrath cannot hurt us; but if we yield to him, he 
will rage against us.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, this doctrine of evil spirits 
seem to contain what is strange for our time, and indeed is 
only laughed at by a great number of men, and those of the 
educated class. On the other hand, it is not to be denied 
that much mischief and superstition is connected with spirits 
and spiritism. 

The Mastey—You should also add, that there is an 
unbelief which borders on frivolity, if a man, on the ground 
of these phenomena, which are founded on abuse, denies the 
doctrine of spirits and their operation. Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of the Church, the teaching of history and of 
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experience, stand out like a pyramid to witness to the truth 
of what the Apostle writes in to-day’s Epistle: “Our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places.” It is true that superstitions have been, and still 
will be, connected with spirits, spiritism, and spiritistic 
manifestations ; but it is equally true that misuse, foolish- 
ness, and wickedness do not annul the existence of a fact, 
and cannot alter anything with regard to it. It is equally 
true—and that is a yet worse evil than superstition—that 
many so-called educated people wish to know nothing of 
the devil and of diabolical influence—but this again does 
not annul the existence of the evil spirit. There is nothing 
the devil would prefer, than that one should deny his 
existence; for in that case his work is much easier, and 
Satan will take good care not to terrify by his visible 
presence those who do not believe that he exists, and who 
therefore so much the more easily and carelessly fall into 
sin. There are also those who do not exactly deny the 
existence of the evil spirit, but who do not concern them- 
selves, nor ask any questions, about the devil. Of this kind 
of people the poet makes Mephistopheles say with bitter 
contempt: “The miserable people take no account of the 
devil, even though he has them by the collar.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, you said that history supplies 
indisputable proofs that there are evil spirits, and of their 
influence upon men. That I see clearly, for such monu- 
mental madness, and such diabolical horrors, as history 
exhibits, could not possibly arise from human nature, but 
must originate from the most abominable suggestions and 
impulses of the evil spirits; nature certainly gives men a 
healthy understanding, and a kindly, benevolent heart ; how, 
eg., should idolatry, or even the thought of idolatry, have 
come into the world, if not from the incitement of the evil 
spirits? Idolatry is so dishonouring to God, so blasphemous, 
so wild, so inhuman and dehumanising, that it could only be 
contrived by man’s bitterest enemy and God’s most wicked 
slanderer. Everything about it is chosen so as to insult 
God, and to dishonour and dehumanise humanity. Man 
could not of himself have come to such imbecility, as to 
honour the work of his hands—figures of wood, stone, clay, or 
metal—as gods, or to adore four-footed and crawling beasts. 
And he could not of himself have reached such a pitch of 
moral degradation and of bloodthirsty insanity, as to serve 
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his gods by every kind of unnatural lust, and to honour them 
by the burning of innocent children, and the slaying in 
sacrifice of selected adults. That is the inspiration of that 
evil spirit, who turns into mockery the pride of man who 
seeks to be like God, and lays the imagined deity at his feet 
in the shape of lifeless statues and beasts without reason. 
The idolatry in the world, with its inhuman vices and 
cruelties, proves the devil’s presence in the world, and reveals 
his terrible, terrifying nature. 

The Master—Would that all men would give credence to 
these testimonies of history, as well as to the teaching of the 
Gospel and of the holy Apostles! Then they would not 
sink so easily into the morass of flesh and blood, but would 
watch more carefully, and mark from whence dangers 
threaten them; they would not indeed fear the devil and 
his evil spirits, for they are under God’s protection, but they 
would avoid them more, they would arm themselves against 
their attacks and hold themselves in readiness for the battle, 
and so gain the victory over their temptations. To this the 
Apostle exhorts us in what follows. 


Ii] 


The Master— Therefore, take unto you the armour of 
God, that you may be able to resist in the evil day, and to 
stand in all things perfect.” The command runs: “ 7ake unto 
you the armour of God,” while the Apostle says above: “ Put 
you on the armour.” He has spoken previously of the equip- 
ment and preparation for the fight in general—here he 
describes the weapons in detail, and especially how they 
are to be used. When he speaks of our being “able to 
resist in the evil day,” by this “evil day” we are to under- 
stand the day of temptation, the day and hour when the 
enemy who has been previously described attacks us on 
every side, and seeks to assault and subdue our soul by 
enticements, terrors, and other temptations. It is possible, 
however, to understand “the evil day” as the Day of Judg- 
ment, on which the demons will put forth their final strength 
to drag souls down to hell. He who during his life has 
bravely withstood the enemy, on the Day of Judgment will 
stand victorious over the evil spirits. 

As the first weapons against our enemies the Apostle 
names the “ girdle of truth” and the “breastplate of justice.” 

“ Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
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and having on the breastplate of justice.” The “truth” is 
to be understood in the sense of veracity, pure intention, 
reliability, devotedness, and loyalty. This truth and loyalty, 
which we promised in Holy Baptism, must bestow upon 
us, in the fight against evil, that strength which the girdle 
signifies, and which is assured to Christ’s soldiers, namely, a 
proper setting of his uniform, lightness in movement, and 
steadfastness in moral life. In Holy Baptism we renounced 
the devil and all worldly pomp. To this vow the girdle of 
truth and loyalty should bind us fast, making us mindful of 
it in our conflict with the world, the flesh,and Satan. The 
breastplate, forged of iron or steel, covers the whole body of 
the soldier, his breast and loins. Our breastplate in the 
moral conflict is justice, ze, moral rectitude, which betokens 
interior and exterior holiness of life. The man who makes 
the revealed will of God, as expounded to us by the Church, 
the sole rule of his conduct, arms his breast with triple 
brass, and the temptations to yield to evil desires the mastery 
of his heart cannot ensnare him. St Chrysostom says 
beautifully : The breastplate of justice is a virtuous, Christian 
life; let your breastplate, then, O Christians, be works of 
holiness and justice, continually protect therewith your heart 
and breast, and so not only carry on a defensive warfare 
against the enemy, but also, by acting on the offensive, 
inflict upon him grievous wounds and torments; for good 
works scourge and crucify Satan. Our humility burns his 
pride, our patience and resignation break his anger and 
impatience, our charity and gentleness sting and pierce his 
envy and hatred. 

“And your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel 
of peace.” The foot-covering is an essential part of the 
equipment of the warrior, for it gives him a sure and firm 
tread, makes his progress easier, and protects him against 
injuries to his feet. The shoes have, according to the inter- 
pretation of the Fathers, a manifold significance: 

1. The shoes are a sign of freedom, for slaves and prisoners 
had to go barefoot. Bare feet are a sign of imprisonment 
and slavery. The prophet Isaias had to go barefoot three 
days (according to others, three years) to signify the captivity 
which threatened Israel (Is. xx. 3). Conversely, it is said of 
the Hebrews on their departure from Egypt and the Egyptian 
captivity : “You shall have shoes on your feet ” (Exod. xii. 11), 
z.é., you shall no more go barefoot as you have hitherto done 
as a mark of slavery, but you shall again be shod, as free and 
nobly born. 
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2. To be shod was a sign of possession and lordship; to 
take off the shoes, on the other hand, signified the renunciation 
of a right in another’s favour. So we read in the Book of 
Ruth (iv. 7): “ Now this, in former times, was the manner in 
Israel between kinsmen, that if, at any time, one yielded his 
tight to another: that the grant might be sure, the man put 
off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour.” 

3. Shoes were a sign of joy; to put off the shoes, on the 
other hand, was, like the cutting off the hair of the head 
and beard, a token of mourning. So the prophet Ezechiel 
(xxiv. 17) was commanded not to lament his dead wife, 
and as a token of this to wear his tire upon his head and 
his shoes on his feet, z.e., not to practise the usual cermonial 
of mourning. 

4. In war, shoes are a sign of steadfastness, confidence, 
and intrepid courage. He who is barefoot proceeds slowly 
and carefully, that he may not strike his foot against 
anything. But he who is shod strides on boldly. This 
significance of the shoe is obviously the most appropriate in 
this place. Christ’s soldier must be steadfast, firm, and brave, 
that he may put Christ’s enemies to flight by the proclama- 
tion and diffusion of the Gospel. With such joyous courage 
must the Apostles, the teachers and preachers of the Gospel, 
be equipped (“shod”), that they may not only themselves 
tread the way of the Gospel, but may be able also to lead 
others along the self-same path by their preaching and 
example. The shoes then are a sign of freedom, of mastery, 
of joy, and, most especially, of a firm, magnanimous, joyous, 
and courageous heart. 

- Asa further weapon the Apostle points out “the shield of 
faith.” 

“In all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you 
may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most 
wicked one.” The shield protects the warrior’s body from all 
weapons that cut and thrust. What the shield is to the 
warrior, that faith is for the Christian soldier in his equip- 
ment against his enemies. Faith shelters and equips the 
soul against “the fiery darts of the wicked one” ; these fiery 
darts are the temptations with which Satan assaults men’s 
souls, and especially those most dangerous and poisonous 
temptations to pride and impurity. If the fiery and often 
poisoned arrows pierce the heart and penetrate the skull, it is 
certainly death to him who is struck. If the fire of pride burns 
in the brain, or the furnace of impurity in the heart, of man, 
in the meanwhile—and frequently forever—he is lost, Only 
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in humility and steadfast faith lies adequate power of resist- 
ance to such dangers; in humility is rooted the conviction of 
what we really are, and in the power of faith we can alone 
place ourselves in the immediate presence of our all-holy 
God. 

“And take unto you the helmet of salvation,” ze, the 
covering and protection for the head. This helmet of the 
Christian soldier is the hope of the eternal salvation vouch- 
safed us in Christ, according to the Apostle’s words (1 Thess. 
v. 8): “Having on the breastplate of faith and charity, and 
for a helmet, the hope of salvation.” As the helmet protects 
and strengthens the principal portion of the body, namely, the 
head, to which all the members and the whole man are 
subject, so hope shelters and makes strong unto salvation and 
eternal glory man’s head—ze., all his thoughts, aims, and 
intentions. For these are as it were the head—~z.e., the origin 
and guide—of all man’s actions. As the head rules, stimulates, 
leads, and guides the other members and the whole man, so 
the intention and aim lead, stimulate, and rule all man’s 
desires, words, and actions. Hope, then, arms and strengthens 
our spiritual head, z2, the aim and intention of our actions. 
Its first effect is to make God, the possession of God, eternal 
salvation and eternal blessedness, our ultimate and highest 
aim, and to make us turn all other aims and intentions, all 
our thoughts, words, and actions, to this highest aim, to our 
God and Lord. In the second place, hope causes man, in 
the thought of that immeasurable, eternal good on which 
his hope is set, to repel the thoughts whispered to him 
by the devil, and to overcome bravely all hindrances and 
difficulties which meet him in the path of salvation. St 
Jerome explains very beautifully, the expression, “ helmet 
of salvation,” by applying the meaning to the Saviour. The 
Lord Jesus Christ protects and guards all our senses, as 
with a helmet; then let all our thoughts, senses, endeavours, 
and words, be in Christ the Lord, Who alone is our Salva- 
tion and our Hope. 

Last among the armour the Apostle mentions the sword: 
“Take .. . the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God.” In Holy Scripture God’s word is often set forth under 
the figure of a sword. In the Apocalypse the wrathful and 
judicial word of God is a two-edged sword proceeding from 
His mouth (Apoc. i. 16). In the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 
12) the Apostle writes: “ For the word of God is living and 
effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged sword.” 
For the soldier of Christ the word of God is his own 
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encouragement and his enemies’ terror, a kind of battle-cry 
wherewith the warrior throws himself victoriously into the 
battle. In the first of all conflicts, the battle-cry of the 
Archangel Michael was: “Who is like God?” And at this 
cry the apostate angel hosts were cast down to hell. With 
the words: “It is written: Not in bread alone doth man live, 
but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of God ”— 
“Tt is written: Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”— 
“Tt is written: The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and Him 
only shalt thou serve”—the Divine Saviour Himself thrice 
put the tempter to flight. The Name of Jesus—the Creed— 
every recitation of the Paternoster—every word that proceeds 
from the mouth of our Divine Saviour—is a spiritual sword 
which demons cannot endure. Yes, even the very names of 
the demons, and the rebukes which the Lord uttered against 
them, are piercing swords to the evil spirits, and fill them 
with fear and trembling. Thus there are as many “spiritual 
swords” at the service of the soldier of Christ, as there are 
words of the Lord, utterances of Holy Church, and teachings 
of the Saints; they clear for him the way to victory, the way 
to peace, the way to blessedness. 

Whilst we have yet before us the picture of Christ’s 
soldier, equipped with the armour of God, with the girdle of 
truth, with the breastplate of justice, with the shoes of 
preparation of the Gospel of peace, with the shield of faith, 
with the helmet of salvation, and the sword of God’s word— 
let us close our reflections with the beautiful parallel which 
St Basil (Admonit. ad filium spiritualem) draws between the 
soldier of this world and a soldier of Christ, in the following 
words: “The soldier of this world is always ready to go 
where he is sent, and never dreams of excusing himself on 
the score of wife and children—how much more will the 
soldier of Christ with all willingness follow the summons of 
his King. The soldier of this world wears an iron helmet in 
battle—let thy helmet be Christ, Who is thy Head. The 
soldier of this world wears the breastplate, to protect himself 
against injury—thou must clothe thyself with the breastplate 
of faith in Christ. The soldier of this world casts spears and 
arrows at the enemy—thou must cast against him the word 
of God. So long as the battle lasts, the soldier does not lay 
down his arms, that he may not be wounded by the enemy— 
so thou too must never yield to indolence, because thy enemy 
is far more cunning and artful than the foe of the earthly 
warrior. When the enemy is conquered and the war at an 
end, then the soldier returns home—-when ¢hzme enemy is 
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conquered, then thou wilt return home to the heavenly 
kingdom with all the Saints and Blessed.” 

May the almighty and all-merciful God in His goodness 
vouchsafe this to us also, after we have fought to the end the 
battle of this earthly life. 

The Scholar—Amen. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
ici COs t 


EPISTLE, Philippians i. 6-11.—“ Brethren, we are confident in the Lord 
Jesus, that He Who hath begun a good work in you, will perfect it 
unto the day of Christ Jesus. As it is meet for me to think this for 
you all, for that I have you in my heart, and that in my bands, and in 
the defence and confirmation of the Gospel, you are all partakers of my 
joy. For God is my witness, how I long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that your charity may more and 
more abound in knowledge and in all understanding: that you may 
approve the better things; that you may be sincere and without 
offence unto the day of Christ; filled with the fruit of justice, 
through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” 


I 


The Scholar.—What sincere love, good Master, and what 
trustful confidence, shine forth from the Apostle’s words 
to the Philippians! I remember, indeed, that you have at 
various times spoken of the special affection of the Apostle 
Paul towards the Philippians, and similarly of their love, 
loyalty, and devotion to the Apostle. But scarcely any other 
passage in his letter seems to me to bring out the relation- 
ship between the Apostle and his darling church so heartily, 
so affectionately, as to-day’s Epistle. 

The Master —You will find this deep affection yet more 
warmly expressed in the Epistle for next Sunday, where the 
Apostle addresses his beloved Philippians with the words: 
“My dearly beloved brethren, and most desired, my joy and 
my crown.” But the Philippians had merited this love on 
the Apostle’s part by their obedience and submission to the 
Gospel, as well as by the special love which they in turn had 
given to the Apostle, and by the great benefits which 
they had rendered to him. If then you designate the 
Philippians as the Apostle Paul’s “darling church,” you must 
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not take the expression in the sense of a merely personal or 
natural predilection or even preference, but in the sense in 
which our holy Father Benedict says in the second chapter of 
his Rule: “The Abbot must not love one more than another, 
except he finds one better in good works and obedience.” 
I would remind you, too, of that beautiful token of love 
which St Paul manifests to the Galatians, when he says 
(Gal. iv. 15): “I bear you witness, that, if it could be done, 
you would have plucked out your own eyes, and would have 
given them to me.” The letters of the Apostle are indeed 
generally full of the most heart-felt, most glowing, and 
tenderest love to all his children, whom he had borne to 
Christ the Lord, and his love towards them is nothing else 
than the love of Jesus Christ Himself. In our Epistle, 
especially, there is delineated a wonderfully noble picture of 
the unity and charity which ought to exist between shepherd 
and flock, between spiritual fathers and their spiritual 
children—and of the confidence of salvation which is bestowed 
by this unity and charity. The Apostle says, as it were, to 
the Philippians: I have you in my heart, because you have 
most especially excited my love towards you by your so 
great zeal. Christians and Christian communities, who 
through their pious conduct have aroused a special predilec- 
tion in the hearts of their pastors, who are full of zeal for 
their souls, belong to the most eminent of God’s children, 
justify the brightest hopes. But it is no less true, that a 
holy priest, on fire with zeal for souls, is a great security for 
the salvation of the community entrusted to him, and that 
not only by means of his labours on their behalf, but even 
more through the gifts which God vouchsafes to them for his 
sake. A priest zealous for souls is, according to the type of 
Moses, a mediator between God and His people. The love 
of an Apostle to his flock must produce its fruit. This will 
most conspicuously be the case, when the flock is so com- 
pletely worthy of their Apostle, that the merit of the one at 
the same time avails as merit to the other. Certainly St Paul 
teaches this, when he says to the Philippians: “I have you 
in my heart . . . you are all partakers of my joy—ze, you 
are all joint possessors of the merit and the reward which 
constitute my joy.” The Apostle designates the Philippians 
as partakers of his joy and joint possessors of his merit, not 
only because of their obedience and their loyalty to the 
Gospel, but also because they are united with the Apostle in 
his labours, troubles, and sorrows, He was a prisoner on 
behalf of Jesus Christ—they have not been ashamed of his 
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“bands,” they have not grown weary in their zeal for the 
persecuted cause, they have shown themselves ready for the 
reproach of the cross, they have sought him out and consoled 
him in his prison by their loving gifts, and have also 
encouraged other churches to help according to their power 
the fettered ambassador of the unfettered Gospel. So it 
came to pass that the Apostle in his imprisonment in Rome 
for the Gospel’s sake could almost help them more than if he 
had been at liberty. This he denotes by the words: “In 
the defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” As appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles, his two years’ captivity 
afforded him, through the freedom allowed him and the 
assistance that poured in upon him, the most abundant 
opportunity of defending the Gospel against the denuncia- 
tions of the Jews, with the greatest success, and of winning 
to the Faith many pagan inhabitants of the City, and 
strangers, so as to furnish the Church, just in her central 
point, with a new and powerful impetus. How much of this 
was owing to the Philippians it is impossible to discover, and 
it is also quite needless, for the whole merit is ever reckoned 
in its fulness by God to each who has done according to his 
power. It is indeed a good and exceedingly precious work 
if one makes the sufferings of the Church one’s own, puts to 
shame and rescues the enemies of the Cross, and helps many 
immortal souls to attain eternal life. 

The Scholay—Good Master, that is indeed a wholly 
different view of the love between the Apostle Paul and the 
Philippians from what I had evolved, in my feeble under- 
standing, and by the mere exercise of my imagination and 

‘feeling. Besides, what you have said with regard to the 
loving, loyal, harmonious agreement in sentiment, work, and 
suffering, appears to me to apply not only to the ordinary 
conditions of the care of souls, but to our holy Church in her 
entirety, and to her Head. I recognise most especially in 
the life and history of our last great Popes a marvellously 
arresting copy of Paul, the Apostle-Prince, in his relations to 
the Philippians, and of their relations to him. Paul and the 
Philippians are evidently, on a small scale, precisely what we 
see before us in our holy Church and her Head in fullest and 
noblest development. Paul was in prison, yet he had fairly 
free power of movement, fairly unhindered intercourse with 
his fellow-workers, and communication by letter with the 
Christian communities founded by him, so that from his 
prison he could, for those close to him and equally for those 
most far removed, do almost more than if he had been able 
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personally to travel in the various countries and regions. It 
comes to this, that the Apostle Paul could be of service to his 
children not only by his teaching and example, but chiefly 
by his sufferings and distresses ; but suffering and prayer are 
factors, which, by the very nature of the apostolic mission, 
have more power than journeys and labours, because suffer- 
ing and prayer make us more like our Divine Redeemer, are 
specially pleasing to God the Lord, and draw down His rich 
blessing upon the labours executed in the ministry of the 
Gospel. Like the Apostle Paul, we behold our last Pontiffs 
as prisoners, although with fairly free power of movement 
within the walls of the Vatican, and in undisturbed communi- 
cation with their fellow-workers in the service of Holy 
Church. In the same way, the Pontiffs of the last decades 
have exercised a power over the whole world such as Popes 
have exhibited at few periods of the history of the Church. 
How many sees and vicariates apostolic have been erected 
by the last Popes! How many missionaries have been sent 
into the most remote lands, how many mission stations 
established! How many institutions of an _ intellectual, 
hierarchical, and charitable description the world has seen 
originate during the last pontificates, which are blossoming 
forth into a rich development of Christian life! But what 
sufferings and sacrifices, which are known to God the Lord 
and entered in the book of life, our last great Popes have 
laid in the scale for the sake of Holy Church! And we 
enjoy the fruit of the labours, the sacrifices, and the sufferings, 
of our saints. 

The Master—I thank my God for the knowledge that 
He has given you. But there remains yet one deduction, 
which we dare not neglect to draw. If we look up with 
admiration, thankfulness, and reverence, to the Apostle Paul 
and his Philippian children, we must also imitate the noble 
example of the Philippian church; we must render to those 
set over us, our shepherds and fathers, the successors of the 
Apostles, the love, loyalty, and obedience, which the Philip- 
pians evinced to St Paul, that they may be able to say to us, 
as he said to them: “ Brethren, we are confident in the Lord 
Jesus, that He Who hath begun a good work in you, will 
perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus ... through Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” 

The confidence, indeed, which the Apostle expresses in 
these words, does not assert as yet a full certainty, but only 
a confident hope, which has always its foundation in the 
grace of our merciful God, which must supply the beginning, 
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the continuation, and the perfect end. St Chrysostom, in 
his exposition of this passage of the Apostle, expresses 
concisely the co-operation of the grace of God and the 
freedom of man, in the following words: I am confident that 
as you have begun the good work of furthering and spreading 
the Gospel, you will, through the grace of God, persevere in 
this good work to the end, ze, until death and the Day of 
Judgment, and therefore I am confident that God, Who has 
begun this good work in you, will also perfect it. The 
Apostle might have said briefly: I am confident that you 
will perfect the work you have begun—in order to spur on 
the zeal and perseverance of the Philippians; he preferred 
however to say: I am confident that God will perfect the 
work He has begun; because for final perseverance two 
conditions are essential, namely, God’s grace and man’s 
co-operation, but of these the grace of God is the main point. 
Therefore the Philippians must be zealous, with all their 
loyalty and constancy, in modesty, humility, and constant 
prayer, in order to obtain the grace of perseverance. 


II 


The Scholar—Good Master, I know that the mystery of 
grace is that which has presented the most difficult problems 
to theologians, that, especially, the distinction between 
sufficient and efficacious grace fills whole volumes of theo- 
logical controversy. Might you not, good Master, go some- 
what more into detail on this point? 

The Master—No, my son. For we are treating neither 
of exegesis nor of dogmatic theology, but desire simply to 
consider the Apostle’s words in simplicity and humility, to 
our edification. In order to obtain the gift of perseverance 
(donum perseverantiz), we must continually pray, not only 
that God may give us sufficient grace, but also the grace to 
persevere in point of fact. 

The Scholar—Good Master, when the Apostle says: 
“As it is meet for me to think this for you all, for that I 
have you in my heart, and that in my bands, and in the 
defence and confirmation of the Gospel, you are all partakers 
of my joy”—he seems to indicate his own love to the 
Philippians as a ground of his confidence in their perseverance 
until the Day of Judgment. What is the connection, good 
Master? 

The Masteyr—The Apostle explains it himself, and you 
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have quoted his own words. It is no mere natural love or 
preference for the Philippians, which inspires the Apostle 
with such great security and confidence as to their per- 
severance, but it is their loyalty, their sympathy, their co- 
operation with their beloved Apostle, which inspire him 
with love to his children, and consequently with confi- 
dence. The confidence and security, which the Apostle feels 
on behalf of his Philippians, is no other confidence and 
security but that which he places in God the Lord on behalf 
of his own person and apostolic mission. The Philippians 
are for him as it were co-apostles, and therefore partakers of 
the apostolic grace and certainty; this is the sense and 
content of the noble words: “ Brethren, we are confident in 
the Lord Jesus, that He Who hath begun a good work in 
you, will perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus. As it is 
meet for me to think this for you all, for that I have you in 
my heart, and that in my bands, and in the defence and 
confirmation of the Gospel, you are all partakers of my joy.” 

On this practical participation in the apostolic labours— 
z.e.,0n the support of Christ’s ministers by charitable alms— 
which were just what the Philippians had so honourably 
supplied, St Chrysostom speaks very beautifully as follows, in 
his first homily on the Epistle to the Philippians: It is no 
small thing to support the saints; it is a very great matter, 
for it makes us partakers of the reward prepared for them. 
If one has not already been convinced that he rather receives 
than gives, that he gains a thousandfold, that a benefit is 
rather conferred on him than by him, he can give nothing. 
Doing good does not consist in the mere giving, but in 
giving willingly and joyfully, by doing which one even gives 
thanks to him who receives our help. 

The expression “For that I have you in my heart” 
signifies more than a merely tender love, which even 
ordinary men are wont to possess. To bear anyone in 
one’s heart means that we have him with us in spirit, in 
charity, in concord, and therefore in perpetual remembrance. 
What we love is continually the object of our soul’s regard. 
And when St Paul says that he has the Philippians in his 
heart, he means by this: I, Paul, remember you continually, 
my dear children at Philippi, and ever recollect that you are 
sharers of my joy, as in my bonds, so also in my defence and 
confirmation of the Gospel. 

The Scholar—The Apostle says: “For God is my 
witness, how I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ.” It seems remarkable that the Apostle should think 
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it necessary to confirm the certainty of his love even by a 
kind of oath. 

The Master—This thought or question has often pre- 
sented itself to others before you. The best explanation, 
to my mind, is that which takes the Apostle’s words as 
proclaiming the sincerity and unselfishness of his love. 
The repeated allusion to their loving gifts which he had 
received might easily have awaked the suspicion that the 
Apostle loved the Philippians, if not only, yet chiefly, on 
account of the support they had given him. But if the 
saying: The good shepherd seeks not the wool, but the 
weal of his sheep (nicht bie Wolle, fondern das Wohl), is true of 
every real servant of God, it is especially so of an Apostle of 
Christ, and most eminently so of the Apostle Paul. “I seek 
not the things that are yours, but you;” I love not your 
goods, but yourselves, he says in effect; “for neither ought 
the children to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
the children” (2 Cor. xii. 14). This view is essentially 
confirmed by the words: “In the bowels of Jesus Christ ”— 
in vesceribus Christt. According to St Chrysostom this is 
as much as to say: with the same sincere, tender, and deep 
love, with which I, Paul, love my Lord Himself, with that 
sincere, tender, and merciful love, which the Lord Jesus has 
poured into my heart. By the word vescera (om), the 


Hebrews are accustomed to describe the most interior, 
tender, as it were maternal, emotions and movements of 
love. And so we become, so to say, transformed into the 
whole tenderness (viscera) of Christ, in that we receive His 
‘mercy, compassion, and charity within us. According to St 
Chrysostom the expression 7% visceribus Christi simply 
corresponds to “in the Heart of Jesus Christ,” ze, after the 
example of Christ, for the love of Christ, through our 
relationship to Christ. The most complete interpretation, 
the deepest and widest meaning, of our passage, the Apostle 
Paul himself gives us in his words to the Galatians (ii. 20): 
“T live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me.” He knows 
himself to have so completely died to himself for the love of 
his Lord, that he knows he is conformed in all his inclina- 
tions, desires, endeavours, resolutions, determinations, to the 
intentions and designs of the Lord, which have their source 
in the Heart of Jesus. Therefore in place of his own heart he 
sets the Heart of Christ. His love to the Philippians becomes 
—so far as is possible to man—like the love of Christ to 
him; it has the same motives, the same strength, the 
same extent in relation to the persons beloved, the same 
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duration, and the same end. Paul knows, then, that he is 
moved by the Heart of Jesus Christ, Who indeed lives in 
him; his love is the true, Christian, spiritual, heavenly 
charity. Now the Philippians can gauge how truly he loves 
them, and how greatly—as is indeed love’s way—he longs 
after them. Such a heart the Lord gives to His true 
servants. 


III 


The Master—The Apostle ends the assurances of his 
love to the Philippians with a prayer to God for the highest 
and best things which he can wish for so zealous, loyal, and 
tenderly beloved a church. He says: “And this I pray, 
that your charity may more and more abound in knowledge 
and in all understanding: that you may approve the better 
things; that you may be sincere and without offence unto 
the day of Christ; filled with the fruit of justice, through 
Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” With these 
words ends the noble succession of the outpourings of our 
great Apostle’s heart to the Philippians. 

“And this I pray, that your charity may more and more 
abound in knowledge and in all understanding.” By 
“charity ” is to be understood here the grace of justification; 
it is the “good work” of which the Apostle speaks at the 
beginning of the Epistle, and in the perfecting of which, by 
God’s help, he so confidently trusts, Now the foundation 
and beginning of justification is faith and the knowledge of 
religious truths in Christ Jesus our Lord; therefore the 
Apostle prays that the charity of the Philippians “may 
more and more abound in knowledge and in all under- 
standing.” We are placed in the light of faith—the light 
of supernatural knowledge and understanding—in order to 
distinguish and choose our appointed task, our end, and the 
means to attain that end; therefore the Apostle continues: 
“That you may approve the better things.” To distinguish 
and to choose the good and the better—this is the life- 
wisdom of the Christian, and this life-wisdom is grounded 
in faith and in the knowledge of religious truths. From the 
seed of the knowledge of the Faith, and the blossoms of the 
Christians’ life-wisdom, there springs, then, under the dew of 
heaven, ze. under the operation of Divine grace—purity of 
life and all fruits of justice, ze, freedom from sin and the 
fulness of all virtues, which is nothing else than the 
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perfection of justification in charity. Thus prepared, so 
the Apostle would say, you can, O Philippians, with calm 
and holy confidence approach the “day of Christ.’ The 
expression “day” signifies, in a judicial sense, an appointed 
time, at which lawsuits come before the court, and various 
matters of civil life and social relationships are brought to 
an issue. Here by “the day” we must understand that 
point of time, that moment, in which the great, eternally 
decisive, transaction between God and man is brought to 
its issue, namely, the Day of Judgment, which comes to each 
individual immediately after his death, to the whole of 
mankind at the end of the world. When it is said, “unto 
the day of Christ,” it is thereby implied that Jesus Christ 
will be the Judge, as of the individual soul, so too of the 
whole world: “For the Father hath given all judgment to 
the Son” (John v. 22). Scripture also calls “the Lord’s 
Day” that day which is chiefly dedicated to His service 
and glory. To this corresponds the meaning of our “days 
of honour.” Man’s day is that on which he is féted, his 
service is acknowledged, he is put forward as the chief 
person and is made the centre of all that happens on the 
part of those who are interested in him, whether as his well- 
wishers or opponents. “Christ's Day” is the time of the 
world’s judgment. He is the Supreme One on that whole 
tremendous stage, and to do Him homage, whether with 
joy or with inward rebellion, all must gather together to 
the place where He, with His Cross and His celestial retinue, 
will manifest Himself. That is the Day of His honour and 
of its triumph: now He celebrates once again, and for 
endless ages, His espousals with the Church; all will be- 
come manifest,and must be acknowledged before Him, that 
He has given for the blessing of the world. None dare 
despise His judgment-seat as being partial to one or to 
another; even those who come forth from hell, and who at 
Truth’s final sentence return again thither, must bow the 
knee before Him in unwilling homage. It is “the Day 
which the Lord hath made” for the final coming to the 
world of His Anointed, when, surrounded by His angels, all 
creatures, each according to his kind, must do Him homage 
and be subject to Him. 

Our Epistle closes with the two pregnant words: “Unto 
the glory and praise of God.” God’s praise and glory is the 
highest end of the whole universe, therefore also the end of 
the grace, justification, and sanctification of the Philippians 
so beloved by the Apostle. Man can do nothing praise- 
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worthy, more glorious, or more blessed, than to praise and 
glorify God. This must therefore be man’s highest joy, and 
a foretaste of heaven for him. God indeed has no need of 
our praise, and all the glory that creatures can give Him can 
add nothing to His blessedness. The praise we offer Him is 
a blessed harmony, which wells from the Heart of God, and 
find an unspeakably blessed echo in our hearts. But if God, 
notwithstanding, commands His creatures to glorify and 
praise Him, this is a necessity that has its foundation in 
God’s greatness and sublimity, for all God’s mighty deeds 
externally to himself—creation, redemption, the sanctification 
and benediction of His creatures—can have no other end than, 
once more, the glorification of Him, the Most High. There- 
fore God wills us to glorify Him; and He must will this, 
because the truth and justice, the greatness and sanctity, of 
the Divine Being so demands. And if the creature denies 
this honour to the Most High God, as he is able to do by the 
exercise of his free-will, God must in the exercise of His 
essential, divine justice, compel the creature to render it— 
but in that case, not to the creature’s blessing, but to his 
torment and punishment. Therefore, in this, time and 
eternity have their value and their meaning for the creatures 
—that they glorify God. “This is eternal life: that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom 
Thou hast sent.” 

Regt saeculorum immortals et invistbilt, solt Deo honor et 
gloria in saecula saeculorum. Amen. “To the King of ages, 
immortal, invisible, the only God, be honour and glory for 
ever and ever. Amen” (1 Tim. i. 17). 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
BENTECOST 


EPISTLE, Philippians iii. 17 ; iv. 3.—‘‘ Brethren, be followers of me, and 
observe them who walk so as you have our model. For many walk, 
of whom I have told you often (and now tell you weeping), that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ ; whose end is destruction, 
whose god is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame ; who 
mind earthly things. But our conversation is inheaven; from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
will reform the body of our lowness, made like to the Body of His 
glory, according to the operation whereby also He is able to subdue 
all things unto Himself. Therefore, my dearly beloved brethren, 
and most desired, my joy and my crown: so stand fast in the Lord, 
my dearly beloved. I beg of Evodia, and I beseech Syntyche to be 
of one mind in the Lord; and I entreat thee also, my sincere 
companion, help those women who have laboured with me in the 
Gospel with Clement and the rest of my fellow-labourers, whose 
names are in the book of life.” 


The Scholay—What a contrast in tone and content 
between to-day’s Epistle and that of last Sunday! There 
a joyful, almost jubilant exultation—and here an almost 
elegaic tone, I might say a tragic seriousness; and yet the 
heartfelt affection and tenderness of the Apostle is no less 
remarkable than in last Sunday’s Epistle, and I might almost 
say that the passage read to-day, on account of its stern 
counsel, is even more strikingly effective than that of a 
week ago. 

The Master.—Notice, my son, how in the reading of Holy 
Scripture one must not allow imagination and feeling to 
hurry forward, while contemplation and reflection lag behind, 
otherwise it may happen that understanding and perception 
may remain unsatisfied, while imagination and feeling are 
over-weighted, and the soul gain little or no advantage from the 
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reading of the Holy Scriptures. One must consider, ponder, 
and meditate upon the sacred words in believing humility 
and childlike reverence, that the soul, in the first place, may 
gain light and knowledge, then that the heart may be 
enkindled by charity, and lastly that the will may be aroused. 
and spurred on to earnest practice of the Christian life. 
In this spirit let us endeavour to consider and apply the 
words of to-day’s Epistle. 

In order to understand what our Apostle says, you must 
keep before you the fact that his object, before all else, is to 
warn and protect his beloved Philippians from the false 
doctrines of Judaising sects and other heretical teachers. 
“Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of the 
concision,” says the Apostle at the beginning of this third 
chapter of his Epistle. He calls these teachers of error 
“dogs,” because they harass the flock of Christ and seek to 
destroy it, while he on the contrary seeks to direct the 
hearts and minds of his loyal, faithful children to the 
example of Christ’s true Apostles, and in this sense says: 
“ Brethren, be followers of me, and observe them who walk so 
as you have our model.” 

The Scholar—Good Master, must one not say that this 
language sounds somewhat bold and self-conscious? 

The Master.—It is the language of truth, of sincerity, of 
apostolic dignity and grace; it is at the same time the 
language of the secure and good conscience of a true and 
merciful shepherd of souls; it is the language of a true 
follower of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who says of Himself: 
“Learn of Me” (Matth. xi. 29). Such language heretics and 
apostates cannot and will not use; they will not use it, 
because they do not demand that men should imitate their 
life, but that they should deny the truth, and accept their 
false principles; and they cannot use it, because in their 
moral life they have nothing worthy of imitation to show. 
How can such as fall away from the Faith, who are notorious 
for their violation of the moral law, and their transgression 
of the precepts of the Church—how can such, of whose moral 
conduct it is better to be silent than to speak, how can such, 
I say, step forth with the frankness and confidence of a Paul 
and say: “Brethren, be followers of me, and observe them 
who walk so as you have our model”? Besides, it is no part of 
the sectaries’ programme to influence men’s religious life and 
moral elevation, but solely to gain partisans, and to introduce 
dissensions into the Church of God. The language of the 
seducer is, therefore, sometimes dazzling and _ enticing, 
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sometimes arrogant and imperious, sometimes sweet and 
insinuating ; but never the language of a father troubled for 
the salvation of his children, of a friend concerned for the 
welfare of his brother, never the language of our Lord Jesus 
Christ or of a St Paul, who willed to become all things to all 
men, that he might gain all for Christ—a Paul who, not in 
fanatical passion, not in the hatred of party-spirit or in bitter 
resentment, but in deep charity and moved with grief broke 
forth in the words: “I have told you often, and now tell you 
weeping ;” so speaks no apostate, so can only a true 
shepherd of souls, a true apostle of Christ, speak; such 
language only a shepherd of souls can use, who is able to 
support and confirm his doctrine and his preaching by his 
own example: “Brethren, be followers of me, and observe 
them who walk so as you have our model.” 

The imitation of good models is a theme, on which the 
Fathers and interpreters of Scripture, and generally all 
seriously thinking men, gladly exercise themselves. St 
Gregory of Nazianzum (Z7pzst. ad Nicobulum) says with much 
wisdom: “It is the part of a prudent and judicious man to 
measure his life by the great standard of distinguished men, 
and to dispose it according to their example, for it is better 
to take the second place among great men than the first 
among small, just as it is more sublime to fly somewhat 
lower than the eagle than somewhat higher than the lark.” 

The Scholar.—Y et this parallel and this principle scarcely 
hold good in the Apostle’s sense. One remembers that 
saying of Julius Cesar, that he would rather be first in Gaul 
than take the second place in Rome. 

The Master.—If it is good and glorious in secular matters 
to' follow exalted models, it is so much more the case when 
the question concerns the examples of the Saints and their 
imitation. Nevertheless in the summons to the Faithful 
to imitate their examples there is contained a serious 
exhortation to the shepherds and rulers to be true models 
to their flocks and subjects. O how effectual is the word of 
a shepherd, of a bishop, of a prince, if he himself first does 
what he teaches and commands, and thus shows himself to all 
as their type and model! How beautiful and praiseworthy 
it is, when a superior or ruler does not arrogantly and 
imperiously command: “Go, work, do what I lay upon you,” 
but when he rather stimulates and encourages by saying: 
“Let us go, we will work, we will busy ourselves, follow me 
and my example.” Of our Divine Redeemer it is said: 
Capit Jesus facere et docere, i.e, the Lord made His teaching 
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to follow His example. And of John His forerunner it is 
said: “He was a burning and a shining light,” burning by 
his life and enlightening by his example. St Dionysius the 
Areopagite says very beautifully: Priests should be like 
a brilliant and radiant diamond, on which the sunlight falls 
and from which it sheds itself forth upon all. 

The Apostle continues: “For many walk, of whom I 
have told you often (and now tell you weeping), that they 
are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” He thus refers to 
those Judaising sects and other heretical teachers, against 
whom he had so often warned, and now warns with tears, 
his beloved Philippians. These Judaising sects sought 
salvation in the observance of the Old Testament Law, and 
therefore in self-willed heresy, since with the coming of 
Christ the Old Law passed away, having fulfilled its task ;— 
the heretical teachers whose sentiments and aims were of 
a pagan character, on the other hand, denied now the human, 
now the divine, Nature of Christ, now His Death, now His 
Resurrection and other mysteries of His Person and His 
work of redemption. So both Jewish-minded and pagan- 
minded teachers of error were “enemies of the Cross of 
Christ.” For the doctrine of Christ Crucified is the basal 
doctrine of Christianity. “In the Cross alone is salvation.” 
He who denies the doctrine of the Cross and of the Crucified 
destroys the redeeming work of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
its very foundation; no Mosaic Law, no prophets and 
patriarchs, no philosophy or philosophic system, no system 
of religion and no ideal of government however cultured, no 
personal religious practice and asceticism, nothing of all this 
can save him and make him happy; for “in the Cross alone 
is salvation” and “we preach Christ Crucified.” Now since 
these heretical teachers, amongst whom the loyal Philippians 
had to live, were “enemies of the Cross of Christ,” they were, 
self-evidently and logically, also enemies of the imitation of 
Christ’s Cross. Therefore the Apostle continues, designating 
these enemies of Christ’s Cross and of the following of the 
Crucified, with the words: 

“Whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame; who mind earthly things.” 
He who makes the “ belly,” ze, the lusts and appetites of the 
flesh, the law of his life, and thus serves his “ belly,” makes the 
“belly” his god. But he who so acts is an enemy of the 
Cross of Christ, for he crucifies, not his flesh and its lusts, 
but, as the Apostle Paul says elsewhere, he crucifies the Lord 
Jesus Christ again. 
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“Whose glory is in their shame ”—z.e., they have become 
so shameless that they no longer seek to hide their evil life, 
but live it openly and even boast of it. 

There are not wanting people who tell with self-satisfac- 
tion how they have offended against chastity, have deceived 
an ignorant person, have cheated a credulous one, have 
revenged themselves on an enemy, have squandered a 
fortune, etc. These all glory in their shame. They lack 
all moral sense, and are so completely without any idea of 
right and justice, of chastity and discipline, of magnanimity 
and neighbourly charity, that they imagine that other men 
are also, like themselves, without moral sense, and must find, 
like them, pleasure in their ill deeds. Horrible devastation 
and transformation of created human nature! Originally 
the soul had a sense of shame and concealed its sins from 
the eyes of men, even palliated them as far as possible to 
itself. Here on the contrary it finds something attractive 
and distinguished in sin, and makes it an object of renown. 
To glory in one’s shame—there is no depth beyond that. 

“Who mind earthly things” — Quz terrena sapiunt, te. 
whose heart cleaves to earth, knows but earthly appetites, 
loves, desires, and strives only after earthly possessions, 
dwells upon them, and seeks to gain them. Such are those 
Christians, who obey the precepts of the Church so far as 
public opinion demands; Christians, whose domestic life is 
indeed Christian in outward form, but pagan in its essence; 
Christians, who accept God’s commandments in their own 
sense and lead an upright life in the sense of a humanism 
_ alienated from God; they are true “nominal Christians.” 
To all these the stern words of the Apostle apply: 

“Whose end is destruction;” destruction in a double 
sense; I. Because they have not become what they could, 
and ought to, have become through the gifts of nature and 
the grace of God, they are in a very literal sense “destroyed” ; 
and 2. Because they will inherit eternal “destruction ”— 
eternal condemnation. 


II 


The Master—* But our conversation is in heaven.” In 
these few words is expressed the opposition between the true 
Christian and the children of darkness and destruction. 
“Our conversation is in heaven,” ze. the Christian Religion 
demands that we act and walk in a heavenly manner. 
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Christianity is our “ profession” for heaven. The “conversa- 
tion in heaven” is opposed to conversation on earth, to 
earthly things and all those who strive for them. Those who 
are earthly and worldly-minded value, love, and seek what 
is earthly, we Christians, on the other hand, value, love, and 
seek what is heavenly. The earthly-minded root about like 
moles in the earth, they dig in the ground, desire the dust 
of earth, and feed upon earthly interests. We Christians 
delight in heavenly things, strive after heaven, long for 
eternal possessions, our heart and all our treasure is in 
heaven, our conversation therefore is in heaven and not upon 
earth, for the soul is rather where she loves than where she 
lives (magis ubi amat, quam ubi animat). 

As a house, says St Gregory, is a building in which man 
lives, so the house of our conscious life is that in which the 
soul dwells by love; wherefore St Paul, who had fixed his 
heart in heaven, although he yet walked on earth, as it were 
rapt from earth, exclaimed: “ Our conversation is in heaven.” 

The pious Cornelius a Lapide says: Our conversation is 
in heaven, first, if we have our spirit and heart in heaven, ze., 
if we have lifted up our hearts, and often think and speak of 
the Saints, the Angels, God, eternal life, and the blessedness 
of heaven, yea, truly hold converse with the saints. In the 
second place, “our conversation is in heaven,” through a 
pure, heavenly life, by living on earth pure and holy as the 
angels in heaven. Thirdly, “our conversation is in heaven,” 
because of the hope by which we desire heaven, and trust to 
come to Christ, Who has shown and prepared for us the way 
to heaven ; thither, then, we send beforehand our hope, our 
desire, our good works, whither we hope in a little while to 
come in body and soul. It is told of Empedocles, one of the 
old heathen: When anyone asked him why he lived, he used 
to reply: “In order to look up to heaven ;—give me heaven, 
and I shall be no longer here.” With how much more truth 
will the Christian answer the question why he lives: “ Not 
only to look up to heaven, but to attain to heaven.” Rightly 
then says St Bernard to such as long for earthly things: 
“ Art thou not ashamed to bear thy body raised erect towards 
heaven, and to creep on earth with thy soul, to turn thy head 
upwards and thy spirit downwards?” 

Conversatio nostra in coelis est—“Our conversation is in 
heaven.” That is: Our fatherland, our right of citizenship, 
is in heaven. We are born to be citizens of heaven, and our 
life is a spiritual and heavenly one, not a carnal and earthly 
one, because it is directed not according to external and 
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worldly, but according to interior, spiritual, and heavenly 
ordinances. The Apostle Paul writes, therefore (Eph. ii. 19): 
“You are no more strangers and foreigners; but you are 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and the domestics of God ;” 
and (Heb. xii. 22-24): “You are come to mount Sion, and 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
the company of many thousands of angels,and to the Church 
of the firstborn ... to God, the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator 
of the New Testament.” Now the public law and the statutes 
of the heavenly city, to which we are come, are contained for 
us in the commandments of God, and of our holy Church, 
Therefore the Church is for us “the porch of heaven,” in 
which we prepare and exercise ourselves for the possession 
of heaven, whither so many of our brothers and sisters 
have gone before us, and from whence 

“We look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
will reform the body of our lowness, made like to the Body 
of His glory, according to the operation whereby also He is 
able to subdue all things unto Himself.” The contemplation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—the correspondence of our whole 
being with Him—the life in Him, constitutes, then, the 
goal of our earthly “conversation in heaven,” and the joy 
of our eternal “conversation in heaven.” “What have I 
in heaven? and besides Thee what do I desire upon 
earth? ... Thou art the God of my heart, and the God 
that is my portion for ever” (Ps. Ixxii. 25, 26). The 
Apostle says that the Lord will “reform our body,” so that 
it may be “ made like to the Body of His glory.” We shall, 
then, experience eternal delight, not only in our soul, but 
also in our body, made glorious in beauty and blessedness— 
that same body that here below has to bear suffering, priva- 
tion, and pain, that now is a “body of lowness,” shall then 
be a “body of glory” through the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the King of glory. With a pious glow of love St 
Augustine, in the contemplation and hope of eternal blessed- 
ness, exclaims: “O my soul, marked with the image of God, 
purchased by the Blood of Christ, espoused by faith to the 
Lord, filled with the Holy Spirit, furnished with grace, 
associated with the angels—O love Him by Whom thou art 
so greatly loved—O long for Him Who longs so greatly for 
thee—seek Him Who so zealously seeks thee—love Him 
Who loves thee so earnestly—be zealous with thy zealous 
God—giving thyself in union with the Redeemer Who gives 
Himself—pure with the Pure—holy with the Holy... . 
M 
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Choose Him for thy Friend before all other friends, for if 
they all forsake thee He will still be true to thee. On the 
day thou descendest into the grave, whither no man will 
accompany thee, but all turn back from thee, He will not 
forsake thee, but will protect thee against the roaring lion 
of hell, will lead thee through the gates of death on to the 
heavenly road of eternal life, into the celestial Sion, to the 
company of the blessed angels, before the face of the Divine 
Majesty, where thou shalt hear the angel-song of ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy. There rings the song of joy, the canticle of salva- 
tion, eternal thanksgiving, everlasting praise, a never-ending 
Atlelaias. 75” 

“OQ my soul”—so St Augustine concludes—“ send sighs 
all glowing with love, and ardent desires, towards that country, 
of which such glorious things are uttered, in which dwells the 
jubilant assembly of the Blessed. On the wings of love thou 
canst soar thither ; there is nothing hard, nothing impossible, 
to him who loves. A soul that loves often mounts thither, 
and walks familiarly through the streets of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, there visits the patriarchs and prophets, greets 
the apostles, admires the bands of martyrs and confessors, 
contemplates the choir of virgins and all the saints.” Thus 
was St Augustine’s conversation in heaven, and thus he 
looked for his Saviour. 


Ill 


The Master—What St Augustine utters so expressively, 
so from the depths of his heart, the Apostle Paul says with 
no less earnest affection and tenderness in the few words: 
“Therefore, my dearly beloved brethren, and most desired, 
my joy and my crown: so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly 
beloved.” A shepherd of souls can give no more beautiful 
testimony to his Church, and can express no tenderer love, 
than the Apostle has here done yet again. He calls the 
Philippians his “dearly beloved brethren, and most desired,” 
as if he would say: O my beloved Philippians, how dearly I 
love you, how greatly I long after you, how willingly would I 
hasten to you, establish my episcopal throne among you, and 
remain among you perpetually! He calls the Philippians 
his “joy ”—gaudium meum—z.e., the source of his joy, because 
he sees that they have persevered in his teaching and con- 
tinually increased in knowledge and virtue. And he calls 
them his “crown”—ze., his crown of victory, because as 
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triumphant conquerors they have stood around their com- 
mander and master. So holy bishops call the flock that 
surrounds them their crown, their garland of honour and 
victory. If in this life children and children’s children are 
called the crown of their fathers (Prov. xvii. 6), what may we 
not say of those spiritual fathers and princes who have borne 
and brought up many children for the life eternal ? 

The Scholar—Good Master, I cannot possibly forget, at 
this point, that noble picture from the Book of Jesus the son 
of Sirach (i. 1-11, 13, 14), which Holy Church has so sub- 
limely applied,! in the Epistle for the Mass of the Feast of 
our most holy Father Benedict, to our great patriarch: 
“ Behold, this is the great Confessor, who in his life propped 
up the house, and in his days fortified the temple. By him 
also the height of the temple was founded, the double 
building, and the high walls of the temple. In his days the 
wells of water flowed out, and they were filled as the sea 
above measure. He took care of his nation, and delivered it 
from destruction. He prevailed to enlarge the city, and 
obtained glory in his conversation with the people: and 
enlarged the entrance of the house, and the court. He shone 
in his days as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and 
as the moon at the full. And as the sun when it shineth, so 
did he shine in the temple of God. And as the rainbow 
giving light in the bright clouds, and as the flower of roses in 
the days of the spring, and as the lilies that are on the brink 
of the water, and as the sweet-smelling frankincense in the 
time of summer. Asa bright fire, and frankincense burning 
in the fire. As a massy vessel of gold, adorned with every 
precious stone. As an olive tree budding forth, and a 
cypress tree rearing itself on high. About him was the ring 
of his brethren—corona fratrum—and as the cedar planted 
in mount Libanus, and as branches of palm trees, they stood 
round about him, and all the sons of Aaron, in their glory.” 

The Mastey—Glorious indeed, my son; and so let us 
reflect also upon that exhortation which the Apostle addresses 
to his “dearly beloved brethren, and most desired,” his “joy 
and crown” the Philippians: 

“Stand fast in the Lord,” z¢., be steadfast and persevering 
in faith, in hope, in the grace and justice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as I have taught you, and as you have stood fast 
hitherto, to my great joy, that you may withdraw yourselves 
far from the heretical teachers of Judaism and paganism, and 
look for your salvation solely from our Lord Jesus Christ, 


1 In the Propria of the Order of St Benedict. 
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and that your conversation may be with Him in heaven. Stand 
fast, then—ze. persevere! For without perseverance work 
receives no reward, well-doing no grace, courage no praise 
(St Bernard). A just man, says Simonides, is like a cube, 
one may place, put, throw it as one will—it remains always 
just as firm, secure, and upright. So too the just man stands 
firm under all conditions, under all the blows of destiny he is 
firmly established in the Lord, and says with the Psalmist: 
“ It is good for me to adhere to my God” (Ps. Ixxii. 28). 

The Scholar.—\s it not remarkable, that after such deep, 
mystical, and dogmatic instruction, the Apostle at once 
continues altogether prosaically as follows: “I beg of Evodia, 
and I beseech Syntyche to be of one mind in the Lord; and 
I entreat thee also, my sincere companion, help those women 
who have laboured with me in the Gospel with Clement and 
the rest of my fellow-labourers. . . .”? 

The Master—The Apostle did not intend to compose a 
theological manual or theological treatises, but to write a 
letter to his beloved Philippians. But in a letter all kinds of 
personal and intimate matters are treated. With regard now 
to the persons here mentioned, Evodia and Syntyche were 
certain pious women or virgins who had achieved a great 
work in the service of the Gospel, and had essentially 
furthered the progress of the Faith in the Philippian church, 
on which account the Apostle does not hesitate to reckon 
these women, along with the men whom he mentions, as his 
fellow-workers, and to command to show them all kindly care, 
attention, and protection: “Help those women who have 
laboured with me in the Gospel.” When the Apostle 
beseeches and exhorts these women to be of one mind in the 
Lord, it is not necessarily to be understood that discord and 
disunion had existed among them, although this interpreta- 
tion would prejudice neither the merit and honour of these 
persons, nor the dignity of the Gospel; for even the Apostles 
and all ministers of Christ are men, and are not exempt, so 
long as they are in this world, from human infirmities. But 
there is in this warning of the Apostle a reference to the 
quite indispensable necessity of unity, concord, and harmony, 
if one desires to accomplish anything of value in the service 
of the Gospel and for the salvation of souls. Especially is 
this true of those who are in the higher offices of the Church 
of God, and who are her rulers. For nothing brings disturb- 
ance so much into religion, and so much hinders the spread 
of the Gospel, as difference of opinion and disunion among 
her shepherds and governors. History furnishes melancholy 
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proofs of this. The Clement here mentioned is certainly 
Clemens Romanus, a disciple of the Apostle-Princes Peter and 
Paul, and a successor of the former on the Apostolic Chair. 

Of all these the Apostle says that their “names are in the 
book of life.” This book of life is the predestination of the 
elect to eternal blessedness, z.¢., of all those who persevere in 
God’s grace, and in that grace pass the gates of eternity. O 
may our names, too, be entered in this book of life, ze, may 
we, whom the grace and mercy of our God has made 
partakers of the salvation of His Redemption, persevere in 
this election, and co-operate with Divine grace even to a 
happy death, that we may obtain the crown of life. 

The Scholar—Amen. 


TWENTY“FOURTH "SUNDAY “AT TE 
PE NTECOS E 


EPISTLE, Colossians i. 9-14.—‘ Brethren, we cease not to pray for you, 
and to beg that you may be filled with the knowledge of the will of 
God, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding ; that you may walk 
worthy of God, in all things pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work, and increasing in the knowledge of God; strengthened with 
all might according to the power of His glory, in all patience and 
long-suffering with joy; giving thanks to God the Father, Who hath 
made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light; 
Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love, in Whom we 
have redemption through His Blood, the remission of sins.” 


The Scholar—Good Master, the content of to-day’s 
Epistle has called vividly to my recollection the first 
Encyclical of our Holy Father Pius X. 

In that Encyclical the Holy Father says: “ We declare 
that with the help of God We will be, in the face of human 
society, nothing except a servant of God, by Whose commis- 
sion and power We guide the Church. The business of God 
is Our business, to which We are resolved to apply all Our 
strength and even Our life. If We are therefore asked for a 
device which proclaims Our intention, it can be none other 
than this: Justaurare omnia in Christo—to re-establish all 
things in Christ.” 

Might not one think, good Master, that one had the 
Apostle Paul living before one’s eyes? The new life in 
Christ, the renewal of our life in Him, is indeed the theme of 
our holy Apostle-Prince, which we have learnt to recognise in 
a great number of Epistles by the most varied phrases and 
applications. If one wished to give an inscription to all the 
instructions which we have received during a long period, in 
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order to point out their general line of teaching, this could 
not be done more concisely than in the words of the opening 
Encyclical of our Pope Pius X., gloriously reigning: 
Instaurare omnia in Christo—“to re-establish all things in 
Christ.” 

How this discovery has delighted me! What a strengthen- 
ing of faith and of love to Christ lies in the thought that our 
Holy Father so exactly reproduces the spirit of the great 
Apostle-Prince! What an overwhelming proof of the truth, 
the genuineness, the apostolicity, of our holy Church! How 
meet God, that He has given us so noble, so apostolic a 

ope! 

If the proverb says: Hx ungue leonem—so we can also 
truly say of our Holy Father: From the first steps he takes 
one can conclude the road which he will take and the end 
which he will attain. Or, much more beautifully and 
significantly, one may say with the Prophet Isaias and with 
the Apostle Paul himself: “How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel of peace, of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things” (Is. lii. 7; Rom. x. 15). 

The Master.—Y our joy and love will rise yet higher, if we 
compare more closely the Encyclical of the Holy Father and 
St Paul’s words in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Destructive teachers of heresy had crept into the Colossian 
church, who sought to seduce the Faithful. They were 
Jewish-minded Christians. They not only insisted on the 
obligation of the Mosaic Law, but had also received certain 
pagan doctrines from the Oriental philosophy, which were in 
direct contradiction to Christian doctrine. Since there, as 
everywhere, they knew how tocreate a great following by the 
appearance of their pretended profound wisdom, and 
threatened to destroy the good which Epaphras, the founder 
of this Church, had inaugurated, this loyal disciple sought to 
put the Apostle, who was now suffering his first imprisonment 
in Rome, in possession of the melancholy condition of the 
Church at Colosse. On this account was Paul induced to 
write this Epistle. In it he shows, in opposition to those 
false teachers, who boasted of possessing a special wisdom, 
that in Christ is the fulness of wisdom. He unfolds this 
fulness of wisdom, first by speaking of the blessings attached 
to the Christian state of salvation. Then he displays it in 
contradistinction to that pretended wisdom, by warning his 
children against that heretical teaching, and pointing out 
carefully the uselessness and destructive character of its 
doctrines. Finally he sets forth the Christian wisdom in 
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its influence upon the life. The Epistle is written with an 
unwonted emphasis of expression. One feels in reading 
it that the Apostle of the world appears and speaks in 
it. Girded for battle he boldly takes the field against the 
enemy, sure of the victory. Every word is full of power and 
significance, and at the same time there shines forth every- 
where the loving heart of an anxious father, to whom the 
welfare of his children is supreme happiness. Thus the 
Apostle-Prince Paul. 

And the Apostle-Prince Pius X.? 

After the Holy Father has with wonderful humility and 
simplicity of heart acknowledged his unworthiness for the 
high office of the Supreme Pontificate, he thus continues: 
“To pass over other matters, We are in the highest degree 
alarmed by the extremely fatal conditions existing in civil 
society, for more even than in the past it suffers at present 
from an inward, most serious sickness, which grows daily 
worse and brings its ruin ever nearer. You know, Venerable 
Brethren, what is the sickness to which We refer—apostasy 
from God, which leads most certainly to destruction, accord- 
ing to those words of the prophet: For, behold, they that go 
far from Thee shall perish (Ps. Ixxii. 27). We believed 
Ourselves, in the high office which has been conferred upon 
Us, bound to labour against such an evil, according to God’s 
command: Lo, I have set thee this day over the nations, 
and over kingdoms, to root up and to pull down, to build and 
to*plant’(Jer, 4.10)... 

“ Now since it has pleased the Divine Wisdom to raise Us 
to this exalted dignity, We turn Our eyes to Him Who 
strengthens Us, and trusting in the power of God, grasping 
the pastoral staff, We declare that in the guidance of the 
Church our only endeavour shall be, to re-establish all things 
in ote (Eph. i. 10), that Christ may be all, and in all (Col. 
idl 

You remember, how in one of the previous Epistles we 
saw that the teachers of heresy sought to throw suspicion on 
the Apostle Paul, to reckon his work as a purely human 
work, to put a false construction in every way upon his 
motives, so that the Apostle was induced to justify his person, 
his dignity, his actions, with an appeal to his office as a true 
and genuine Apostle of Christ. Listen now, in how com- 
pletely similar a way the Holy Father Pius X. expresses 
himself: “This or that man will seek to discover secret 
attempts in Our soul to divert Our aim to wordly ends and 
party advantage. In order to obviate every vain expectation, 
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We declare that with the help of God We will be, in the face 
of human society, nothing except a servant of God, by Whose 
commission and power We guide the Church. The business 
of God is Our business, to which We are resolved to apply 
all Our strength and even Our life. If We are therefore 
asked for a device which proclaims our intention, it can be 
none other than this: Justaurare omnia in Christo, ‘to re- 
establish all things in Christ.’ ” 


II 


The Master.—\n to-day’s Epistle St Paul says: “Brethren, 
we cease not to pray for you, and to beg that you may be 
filled with the knowledge of the will of God, in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding.” Knowledge of God’s will, 
wisdom, and spiritual understanding, are, then, the gifts 
which the Apostle asks, in the first place, for his Faithful. 

Now the Holy Father Pius X. says in the Encyclical: 
“In the camp of the enemy the cry often goes up to God: 
‘Depart from us’ (Job xxi. 14). Thus reverence towards the 
eternal God is so greatly obliterated; thus respect to His 
authority is no longer paid in private or in public life; on 
the contrary, the aim is by main force to suppress the very 
thought of God and the knowledge of God. . . . With such 
rage is religion everywhere fought against, and the revealed 
Faith attacked ; with all violence it is endeavoured to destroy 
every relation of men to God. With the most extreme 
audacity, on the other hand—and this, according to the 
Apostle, is a sign of antichrist—man has set himself in 
God’s place and exalted himself above all that is called God, 
and goes so far in his madness that, although he cannot 
entirely banish the thought of God from his heart, he bids 
the Divine Majesty depart, and chooses the visible world for 
his temple, in which he demands adoration: ‘He sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself as if he were God.’” 

How clearly are the darkness of unbelief and the errors of 
the human spirit here designated by the Holy Father—at the 
sight of which the Apostle exclaims so sorrowfully : “ Brethren, 
we cease not to pray for you, and to beg that you may be 
filled with the knowledge of the will of God, in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding.” 

And he proceeds: “That you may walk worthy of God, 
in all things pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, and 
increasing in the knowledge of God,” 
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Now the Holy Father says: “We must all, each in his 
own circle, help to hasten the work of God; and that, not 
only by constantly imploring: ‘Arise, O Lord, let not man 
be strengthened’ (Ps. ix. 20), but also, which is of yet 
greater importance, by defending the authority of God over 
men and over the whole creation, that His right and His 
power may be recognised by all... . We will, in obedience 
to the will of God, strive for all this. Your part, Venerable 
Brethren, will be to support Us by holiness, knowledge, and 
zeal, striving for nothing else, but that Christ be formed in 
all (Gal. iv. 19). 

“ We scarcely need to say, by what means we endeavour to 
attain so high a goal. They are well known. Our first care 
must be, to form Christ in those who are called, by the 
exercise of their ministry, to form Him in others. We mean 
the Priests. All who have received Sacred Orders must 
know that they have the same task as Paul bears witness to 
having received, in the words: ‘ My little children, of whom 
I am in labour again, until Christ be formed in you’” The 
Holy Father then gives most practical counsels for the 
education of the Clergy, which you may read in their place. 
Then he passes to the education of the young, and to the 
guidance and training of adults of every condition and every 
grade of culture. He desires them to be established in the 
Faith by instruction, and in practical charity by zeal, example, 
and patience. 

To this work for the service of souls he summons not 
only the Priests, but all the Faithful, in common co-operation 
beneath the leadership and guidance of the pastors of the 
Church. On this point he does not forget to admonish us, 
that the first task of the workers in the Lord’s vineyard is to 
take care for their own sanctification. ‘“ Nevertheless ””—so 
says the Holy Father—“ Christian associations must chiefly 
keep before their eyes this—that all their members con- 
tinually live a Christian life. It is of little use to discuss 
many questions acutely and to make speeches about rights 
and duties, if this has no connection with practical activity. 
Practical conduct—that is the watch-word of the time—but 
such conduct as submits itself to the Divine Law and the 
precepts of the Church, rests upon the free and open con- 
fession of Religion, expresses itself in the exercise of works 
of charity of every kind, without regard to self and worldly 
advantage. The example of so many champions of Christ is 
in this matter far more effectual than words and beautiful 
speeches, It will easily come to pass that, thanks to them, 
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many, stripping off fear, prejudice, and doubt, come over to 
Christ, and everywhere diffuse the knowledge of Him and 
love towards Him—which is the way to true and real 
happiness. If in towns and villages the commandments of 
God are loyally kept, if Religion is held in honour, the 
Sacraments often received, and all else observed which is 
needful for the conduct of the Christian life, then there will 
be no more need of extraordinary efforts, in order that all 
things may be re-established in Christ.” 

The Scholar—Truly, good Master, this is a complete and 
splendid instruction on those words of St Paul: “That you 
may walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge 
of God.” I almost think I hear, in the words of Pius X., 
the voice of his great predecessor, Pope Gregory the Great, 
that master and pattern, both by teaching and example, of 
zeal for the salvation of souls. 

The Master—Very good! But as the perfection, as the 
crowning, so to speak, of the exercise of virtue, and of the 
Christian’s task, the Apostle mentions constant strength and 
patience in suffering. He says: “[that you may be] 
strengthened with all might according to the power of His 
glory, in all patience and long-suffering with joy.” The 
Christian’s strength and vigour is chiefly manifested by 
patience in suffering, in it the power of God and of His grace 
is most especially revealed ; for it is much harder to exdure 
hardness and difficulty than to accomplish what is hard and 
great. Therefore we read in Proverbs xvi. 32: “The patient 
- man is better than the valiant: and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh cities.” This we see by the example of 
the martyrs, in whose patience there lay the highest power. 
Therefore St Ambrose sets forth the principle, that strength 
lies rather in endurance than in conquest: “To achieve what 
is hard is Roman—to bear what is hard is Christian.” 

Do you ask whether our Holy Father Pius X. in his 
Encyclical has also given an explanation of these words of 
the Apostle as to patience in suffering? What an explana- 
tion, indeed, he has given us! That Pius X. is full of the 
spirit of the martyrdom of charity, of the spirit of that 
patience and humility, which is necessary to the martyrdom 
of charity, he has—certainly all unconsciously to himself— 
declared with incomparable clearness and plainness in the 
opening words of his Encylical. “Since We,” he says, 
“after our elevation to the Apostolic Chair, which has come 
to pass through the unsearchable counsel of God, address 
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you, We must first of all remind you that We sought, with 
tears and prayers, to avoid the great burden of the Pontifi- 
cate. We trust that We can apply to Ourselves what St 
Anselm says of himself, that against his will he was com- 
pelled to accept the episcopal dignity. The sorrow which 
that Saint endured We venture also to claim for Ourselves, 
in order to show in what spirit We have undertaken the 
hard task of feeding the flock of Christ. ‘My tears and 
sighs,’ says the Saint, ‘are tokens, which no sorrow has ever 
forced from me until to-day, that it is a hard lot that has 
fallen to me, to guide the Church of Canterbury. All know 
this, who looked upon my face that day. I was more like 
a dead than a living man, pale with astonishment and 
horror; my election, yes, I can say the force brought to 
bear upon me, I have opposed to the utmost of my power, 
without doing violence to the truth. But I must confess, 
that every day God Himself seems more and more to with- 
stand my striving, so that I must bow myself to His counsel. 
Overcome, not so much by men as by God Himself, I can 
now only do one thing, after praying and doing my utmost 
that this chalice might pass away from me—that is, subject 
my own will to the counsel of God. And, in fact, We had 
numerous and weighty reasons to refuse the Pontificate, ... 
But since now it has pleased the Divine Wisdom to raise Us 
to this sublime dignity, We direct our eyes to Him Who 
strengthens Us, and, grasping the pastoral staff with con- 
fidence in the power of God, We declare that in the guidance 
of the Church Our only endeavour shall be, to re-establish 
all things in Christ (Eph. i, 10), that Christ may be all, and in all 
(Col. iii. 11)”. What humility, what confidence in God, what 
a spirit of sacrifice, and what power of charity, lies in these 
words of our great Pope! What glorious light they throw 
upon the apostolic words: “[That you may be] strengthened 
with all might according to the power of His glory, in all 
patience and long-suffering with joy.” 

The same charity, the same spirit of sacrifice, the same 
patience, the Holy Father enjoins upon all his fellow- 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, in the beautiful words: 
“But that teaching and study may bear their noblest fruits, 
and Christ may be formed in all, it is to be firmly held, that 
nothing is more effectual than charity! That one can gain 
anything for God by hardness and sternness, is a vain hope; 
indeed, if one rebukes errors too severely, and chides faults 
too sharply, very frequently more harm than good is the result. 
The Apostle says to Timothy: ‘Reprove, entreat, rebuke, 
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but he adds, ‘in all patience’ Christ has given us an 
example in this. Come to Me, He says, you who are 
miserable and burdened, and I will refresh you. By this 
He means those who are in sin and error. How great is the 
gentleness of the Divine Master! What affection, what 
compassion, for all who are oppressed! It is necessary also 
to extend this patience and charity to those who are hostile to 
us or persecute us. Perhaps they are not so evil as they 
seem. Through intercourse with others, through prejudice, 
through others counsel and example, through ill-advised 
attachment, they have joined the enemies of Religion; in 
spite of this, they are not so wickedly disposed as they wish 
to believe themselves. Why should we renounce the hope, 
that the flame of Christian charity will drive away the dark- 
ness from their souls, and at the same time bring back once 
more God’s light and peace? Many a time one will in vain 
look for results, but charity does not tire, for she knows that 
God rewards according to the good will, not according to the 
result.” Thus far our Holy Father Pius X. 


Ill 


The Master.—The Epistle closes with the sublime words: 
“Giving thanks to God the Father, Who hath made us 
worthy to be partakers of the lot of the Saints in light; Who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His love, in 
Whom we have redemption through His Blood, the remission 
of sins.”» The sense is: we should give thanks to God, for 
He has made us capable, through Baptism and reception into 
His Church, of having already here below, in the Church and 
through the Church, a share in the fellowship and the inherit- 
ance of the Saints. And this share is contained in the faith 
and knowledge of God, as in its root. In the light of this 
faith and knowledge of God we enter upon the inheritance of 
the Saints, but after this life we enter zz¢o it, even to the 
blessed vision of God. 

The Holy Father gives expression and application to this 
great thanksgiving of the Apostle: “The way to Christ lies 
through the Church. Therefore St Chrysostom rightly says: 
‘Thy hope is the Church, thy salvation is the Church, thy 
refuge is the Church’ For this end Christ has established 
her, entrusted His doctrine and commands to her keeping, 
and made over to her numerous means of grace for the 
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salvation of men. You know then, Venerable Brethren, what 
task is laid equally upon Us and upon you. We must lead 
back to the Church the men that have wandered from Christ. 
But if we attain this, by God’s help, we shall hear the mighty 
voice, which cries from heaven to earth: ‘ Now is come salva- 
tion, and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of His Christ’ (Apoc. xii. 10). . . .” 

The Scholar.—It is most remarkable, good Master, how 
the words of the Holy Father correspond so well to those of 
the Apostle, and give them so simple and comprehensible 
an explanation and practical application ; indeed I might also 
add, how the heartfelt affection of the Apostle, his love to 
Christ, his zeal for the salvation of souls, find so simple and 
yet so sublime an expression and reflection in our Holy 
Father, Pius X. 

The Master—Yes, it is a gracious providence that has 
placed in our hands, for the exposition of the last Epistle of 
the Church’s year this Encyclical, the first solemn public 
utterance of Pius X., who offers us at the very beginning of 
his Pontificate, in his whole character and in the manner 
of his entrance on his office, so true a copy of St Paul, as 
if the Apostle had entrusted to him the execution of his 
testament, as in old times, from Adam to Christ, one 
patriarch made over to another the “child of promise”—to 
the end that there may be one Faith, one God and Father 
of all, that Christ may be all in all, and God in all may be 
glorified. 

O how we must, according to the Apostle’s closing ex- 
hortation to-day, give thanks to God the Father, Who has 
placed us in His Holy Church, in the kingdom of the Son of 
His love, where “day to day uttereth speech, and night to 
night showeth knowledge” (Ps. xviii. 2)—even to the end 
of time the power of the glory of God. But we must not, 
besides, cease to pray and beg with the Apostle that we 
“may be filled” more and more “with the knowledge of the 
will of God in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 

Thanksgiving and prayer form undoubtedly the chief 
duty which we have to fulfil at the close of the Church’s year: 
thanksgiving as we look back on the good that flowed to us 
so plenteously during the year that is past; prayer as we 
look forward to that which we still lack, and which in the 
year to come can and ought to be our portion. Perhaps the 
past year has been to many a mana year of salvation through 
some extraordinary occurrences ; it has brought him freedom 
“from the power of darkness.” The Church perhaps has 
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permitted a jubilee, or there has been a mission with general 
confession, or we have made up a long, deadly quarrel with 
our neighbour, or we have mastered a habitual sin by hard 
and successful struggles, or like new-made men have entered 
upon some new state or office, or we have been able to restore 
unjustly gotten property, or we have risen up from a deadly 
sickness with renewed soul, or have gained our freedom from 
the snares of freethinking or heretical teachers, or have made 
a notable advance in the life of grace, or have entered, through 
sorrow and affliction, on the special following of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For such graces and for many another we must 
thank God; we must thank Him that we have had the 
happiness to do penance for our sins, to detach our hearts 
from earth, to seek our consolation in the Cross, to sigh for 
the heavenly mansions, to increase in the pure love of God, 
and to give ourselves without reserve to learn His holy will. 

With thanksgiving for the blessings we have received is 
joined prayer for further graces. The Apostle does not pray 
for earthly and temporal gifts, and thus he gives us a hint 
that we in our prayers should always allow only a very 
modest, subordinate place to transitory things, and should 
rather beg for advance in virtue and growthin grace. Never- 
theless, the teaching and the example of the Apostle most 
especially show us that we are not mere separate individuals, 
and that each must not care, work, and pray merely for him- 
self, but that we must realise that we are members of one 
mystical Body, whose Head is Christ, that Christ may be 
renewed in all. If we thus think and act, then are we truly 
“translated into the kingdom of” Christ, Christ reigns in us 
by His grace, we live in Him, the beloved Son of the Father, 
in Whom we possess redemption through His Blood, and 
remission of sins. 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

The Scholar.—Deo gratias. 
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